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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



When the publisher of the present edition, after 
stating the extent to which Dr. Prichard^s Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations was a work which still 
kept up the interest and importance which it had 
at the time of its publication, added the request 
that I would undertake the Editorship of a reprint, 
the first question I asked was why he had preferred 
an investigator in general ethnology and philology 
to a special Keltic scholar, either Welsh or Irish ; 
remarking, at the same time, that there were many 
to be found who were, doubtless, both able and 
willing to undertake the required editorship? Even 
if these were wanting, Sanskrit scholars, familiar 
with comparative philology, would be fitter editors 
than myself ; these being, at least, as abundant as 
the others ; and the Sanskrit language being, in the 
book itself, of equal prominence and importance 
with the Keltic. 
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His answer was that this had teen already oon- 
Bidered; but that the decidedly ethnological cha- 
racter of the work had convinced him that a minute 
criticism of its details was less wanted than a 
broad view of its principles, and leading statements ; 
and that an investigator, who was neither Kelt nor 
Sanskrit, but general, was more likely to do justice 
to the work tlian a special scholar. 

I thought then, as I think now, that this view 
was sound, and undertook the responsibility of 
editing one of the most important contributions ever 
made to philological ethnography. A great deal 
of tho Supplementary Chapter (pp. 65 — 159) was 
already written, tho criticism of the so-called Keltic 
migrations having long been a matter upon which I 
had employed myself ; indeed, the publication of all 
the notices of ancient writers upon the ancient 
Kelts, with a body of ethnological notes, atW the 
manner, of my edition of the Germania of Tacitus, 
had, for some years, been contemplated by me. 

Again, the volume of Prichard is not merely an 
exposition of the reasons which induced the Author 
to make the Keltic tongues Indo-European, but a 
general explanation of the mciming of that term, 
founded upon a remarkably clear exposition of the 
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naturo and relations of the languages which consti- 
tute the group. It is more than this. It is an 
excellent introduction to ethnology in general; 
inferior to no work on the same subject except Dr. 
Prichard's own larger ones. Over these even it has 
the advantage of brevity and conciseness. 

But that heavy objections (in the mind, at least, 
of the editor) lie against the ordinary doctrine 
suggested by the term Indo-European, may be seen 
in almost every page of the annotations. They lie, 
however, less against the work under notice than 
against current opinion in general. It is possible 
that this may be correct ; and, if so, my own views 
are exceptionable. I do not say that they are not 
so. I only say that, if the current views concerning 
what is called the Eastern origin of the so-called 
Indo-Europeans are correct, they are so by accident ; 
for they rest upon an amount of assumption far 
greater than what the nature of the question either 
requires or allows. 

It only remains to bo added, that this edition 
of Dr. Prichard's ^Eastern Origin of the Celtic 
Nations,' is published with the si^cial sanction 
of the proprietors of the copyright. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The treatise now laid before the public fonns 
a Supplement to my Besearches into the Physical 
History of Mankind, and was announced in the 
first edition of that work, which was printed in 
1813. Of the motives which induced me so long 
to withhold it, and of those which have at length 
detenuined me to the publication, a sufficient ac- 
coimt will be found in the Introduction ; and I have 
only a few words to premise on the circumstances 
and designation under which the work now appears. 

It is termed, a Supplement to Besearches into 
the Physical History of Mankind, because it was 
undertaken with the view of furnishing proofs of a 
series of facts, of which little more could be intro- 
duced into tliat work than general statements, con- 
taining the results of inquiries which had been 
sufficient for my o\vn conviction. It forms, how- 
over, a distinct treatise, in exclusion of its reference 
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to the histoiy of nations or races of men ; and it 
may be proper to remark that some of the philo- 
logical researches which it contains have been pur- 
sued into greater extent than the primary object of 
the work may seem to have required. If this is in 
one respect a fault, it may be hoped that contingent 
advantages in another point of view will be found 
to atone for it. The examination of cognate lan- 
guages, while it points out their resemblances, and 
proves the affinity of the races of men of which 
they formed the vernacular speech, seldom fails at 
the same time to elucidate, in a greater or less 
degree the structure of the respective idioms them- 
selves ; and it will appear, if I am not mistaken, 
that the relation of the Celtic dialects to the other 
languages brought into comparison with them, fur- 
nishes the means of throwing some light on the 
European idioms in general. I have followed the 
investigation which thus suggested itself, and have 
stated tlie results. If the latter are well established, 
they will bo found both interesting by themselves to 
the philologist, and will, at the same time, strongly 
confirm the principal inferences obtained in respect 
to the origin and mutual affinity of the European 
nations. 
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As I have had occasioii in several parts of this 
treatise to allude to the grammatical forms of some 
languages, with which I am but imperfectly ac- 
quaintedy I have endeavoured to cite correctly the 
authorities on which I have depended for informa- 
tion. The names of various grammarians and other 
writers on philological subjects, with the designa- 
tions of their works, will be found in the marginal 
references [foot notes] scattered through the follow- 
ing pages, and need not be mentioned in this place. 
But there are four living authors to whom, in a more 
especial manner, I am indebted, and am anxious to 
acknowledge my obligation. These are Mr. H. IL 
Wilson, the learned secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
author of the Sanskrit dictionary, and Professors 
Bopp, Eosen, and Grimm, to whose well known 
works I have made, throughout this essay, frequent 
references. 
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SECTION I. 



Dtilbrent opinkms respecting the population of the world— Autochthonee— 
Hjrpotheiifl of the andents — Modem opinion— Waj of inTestigfttinR 
the folQeot— Phj«od eridence— Cknnpariion of Unguages— How ter 
thii inquiry has tended to elucidate the history of nation8--Oeneral 
relatiooi and value of philological inquiriea. 

Many writers on natural history and geography 
have maintained the opinion that each particular 
region of the earth must have been supplied from 
the beginning, by a separate and distinct creation, 
with its peculiar stock of indigenous or native inha- 
bitants. Among the ancients this notion prevailed 
almost universally. There existed, indeed, in the 
pagan world an obscure tradition of a primitive pair 
£Eishi(med out of clay by the hand of Prometheus or 
of Jupiter ; but this belonged to mythology ; which, 
in its literal sense, at least, was of little authority 
with the best informed, and the frequent occurrence 
of such terms as autochthones^ indigence^ or abori-^ 
ginal inhabitantSj whenever reference is made to the 
population of dififerent countries, indicates a general 
prevalence of the ideas which such expressions are 
fitted to suggest. The prevailing opinion in modem 
times has referred all the nations of the earth to a 

1 
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common parentage; and this it lias done chiefly, ^M 
m it would appear, on the authority of our Sacred ^| 



History, the testimony of which seems hardly to 
be reconciled with a different hj-pothcsis. Of late, 
however, many leiimcd men, chiefly on the con- 
tinent, have been sti-ongly inclined to adopt an 
opinion similar to that of the ancients ; and this 
seems now to be gaining proselytes among the 
French naturalists and physiologists, and among 
wi-iters on history and antiquities in Germany. 
Some of the fonncr speak of the Adamic race as 
of one among many distinct tribes. Von Humboldt, 
who has collected so many evidences of intercourse 
between the inhabitants of the eastern and westera 
continents, yet seems to have regarded the primi- 
tive population of America as a distinct and peculiar 
stock. The celebi-ated geogi-apher Malte Brun has 
plainly taken it for granted that each part of tlie 
earth had indigenous inhabitants from the earliest 
times, into whose origin it is vain to make inquiries; 
and even the accomplished Nicbuhr, who is not more 
distinguished by the great extent of his learning 
than by the novelty and ingenuity of his critical 
speculations, has adopted a similar opinion in con- 
nexion with his researches into the early history of 
Italy.' 

It would be no difficult matter to cite names of 
equal celebrity on the other side of this question,'" 

■ Rumucbc Gewbichtc Ton B. O. Nirbabr Vorrede, p. 38 [t Am^bc]. 
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but it is not by the authority of opinions that it can 
ever be decided. The most learned men, and those 
of the most profound research, are equally liable 
with ordinary individuals to adopt erroneous notions 
on subjects which lie beyond a particular sphere ; 
they are perhaps even more disposed to prejudices 
of certain kinds. It is*only by examining the evi- 
dence which may be drawn from a yariety of dif- 
ferent sources, that those persons who feel interested 
in this inquiry can hope to arrive at a satisfactory 
conplusion. 

Perhaps those arguments which bear with the 
greatest weight upon this question, and on which 
the ultimate opinion of philosophers respecting it is 
to be determined, are considerations resulting from 
a survey of the natural history of the globe, and 
£EU)t8 connected with physical geography, and with 
the multiplication and dispersion of species both of 
animals and plants. On the evidence which is to 
be deduced from these sources, I shall say nothing 
at present. I have endeavoured to take a compre- 
hensive view of the whole of this subject in my 
Besearohes into the Physical History of Mankind. 

Among the investigations which belong exclu- 
sively to the history of our own species, an analysis 
of languages, affording the means of comparing their 
component materials and ascertaining their affinities 
and diversities, is one of the most important. 

It must be a matter of regret to those who are 
aware of the real value of this resource, that it has 
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been applied with so little judgment, and that many 
writers who have devoted themselves to the study 
of what is termed philology have mixed up so much 
that is extravagant and chimerical with the results 
of their researches, as not only to throw a shade of 
doubt and uncertainty over them, but even to bring 
ridicule and contempt upon the pursuits in which 
they have been engaged. A fondness for wild con- 
jecture and for building up systems upon the most 
inadequate and precarious foundations has been sup- 
posed to belong to the whoje class of writers on the 
history and affinities of languages, and it has cer- 
tainly prevailed in no ordinary degree among them. 
Even some of the latest works on these subjects, 
though abounding with curious and valuable infor- 
mation, are in a particular manner liable to this 
censure. The treatise of Professor Murray on the 
European languages, though it displays extensive 
knowledge and diligent research, is scarcely men- 
tioned without ridicule ; and in the Asia Folyglotta 
of M. Julius Klaproth, which has added very con- 
siderably to our acquaintance with the dialects and 
genealogy of the Asiatic races, we find the results of 
accurate investigation mixed up and blended with 
too much that is uncertain and hypothetical. It 
must, however, be allowed, that there are not a few 
writers, in both earlier and later times, who are 
scarcely, if in any degree, chargeable with the same 
faults, and whose acuteness and soundness of dis- 
cernment are equal to their extensive and profound 
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oruditioiL This may be truly said of Yossius and 
Edward Lhuyd among the philologists of former 
ages, and in more recent times of Professor Yater| 
the Schlegels, Bopp, and Professor Jacob Grimm. 

The comparison of languages is perhaps incapable 
of affording all the results which some persons have 
anticipated from it. It would be too much to expect 
from this quarter to demonstrate the unity of race, 
or an original sameness of idiom in the whole human 
species. But this resource, if properly applied, will 
furnish great and indispensable assistance in many 
particular inquiries relating to the history and affinity 
of nations. 

It would be easy to point out instances in which 
the examination of languages has rendered substan- 
tial and undoubted services to the historian. The 
history of the Goths, who conquered the Boman 
empire, will furnish an example. The real origin 
of this people could not have been known with cer- 
tainty, if we had not come into possession of an 
ample specimen of their language in the version of 
Ulphilas. By this we learn that they were not 
Gets or Thradans, as most of the writers who lived 
near to the era of the Gothic invasion supposed them 
to be, and as some modem historians have main- 
tained ; but, in conformity with their own traditions, 
nearly allied in kindred to the northern tribes of the 
German family.^*^ 

The origin of the Foljmesian races has boon 
illustrated by an investigation in one respect similar. 
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Some of these tribes are found in islands so distunt 
from all other inhabited regions, as to furnish an 
argument in favour of the opinion, that they had 
the beginning of their existence in their present 
abodes. But a comparison of their languages has 
fumislied proof that all the most remote insular na- 
tions of the Great Ocean derived their origin from 
the same quarter, and are nearly related to some 
tribes of people inhabiting a part of the Indian con- 
tinent and the isles of the ludian archipelago.'-* 

Even the history of the African'^' and American'*' 
fribes has been in many particulars elucidated by 
an inquiry into the relations of their languages, 
though the results which have been obtained have 
not proved to be precisely those which were hypo- 
thetically anticipated, and with hope of arriving at 
which these researches were in part undertaken. 

Pliilologista have sought in vain in the old con- 
tinent for a nation, from whose speech the diversified 
idioms of America may with any degree of pro- 
bability be derived ; but an examination of the 
American languages themselves has led to some 
interesting results. The native races of North 
America are referred by a classification of their 
dialects to a few great divisions, several of which 
extend as radii issuing from a common centre in 
the north-western part of the continent, where it is 
divided from Asia by lifhriug's Strait. The tra- 
ditions prevalent among the ancient Mexicans seem 
to have derived credit from the discovery of a chain 
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of nations extending almost fix>m New Mexico to 
Mount St Elias, in the neighbourhood of the 
Esquimaux Tschugazzi; their languages, particu- 
larly those of the TJgalyachmutzd and Koluschians, 
bearing a curious analogy to that of the Aztecs and 
Tlaxoallans. Another series of nations, the £aralit, 
or Esquimaux, connected by affinities of dialect, has 
been traced fix>m the settlements of the Tschuktschi 
in Asia, along the polar zone to Acadia and Green- 
land. Light has also been thrown in a similar 
manner on the history of the Lenni Lenape, and 
the great kindred ^mily of Algonquin nations, on 
that of the Iroquois, and likewise of the Floridian 
and other races of North America, by a comparison 
of their national traditions with the indications dis- 
covered in their dialects. One circumstance, which 
is perhaps of more importance than all the preced- 
ing, i8 the singular congruity in Btructure between 
all the American languages, fix>m the northern to 
the southern extremity of the continent. To this^ 
I only allude at present, having already in another 
place surveyed the facts on which the observation is 
founded, as they have been developed by the re- 
searches of Barton, Hervas, Yon Humboldt, Hccke- 
welder, and Duponceau. In Africa a remarkable 
and interesting fact was the discovery of a nation 
occupying nearly the whole northern region of that 
continent, to which the Kabylc8 of Mauritania and 
the Tuarik of the Great Desert belong, and whoso 
branches extend from the Oasis of Siwah on the 
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eastern, to the moimtains of Atlas, and even to the 
Canary islands, on the western side ; the Guanehes, 
the old inhabitants of those islands, whose remains 
are said to lie embalmed in the mummy cayes 
of TenerijSe, spoke, as it appears, a dialect of the 
same language as the Eabyles and Berbers. The 
Felatahs, who haye spread themselves oyer the 
interior countries of Nigritia, have been traced by 
a similar investigation to the mountainous districts 
above the Senegal, where the Foulahs, who speak 
the same language, have been long known to 
Europeans as a people in many respects distin- 
guishable from the Negroes. To the southward 
of the equator a connexion still more extended 
has been discovered among the native tribes 
across the whole of the same continent from 
Caffraria and the Mosambique coast, on the 
Indian ocean, to the countries which border on 
the Atlantic, and form a part of the region 
termed the empire of Congo. 

I have thus pointed out some of the most strik- 
ing instances, well known to those who have made 
philological subjects their pursuit, in which re- 
searches of this kind have thrown some light on the 
origin and affinities of nations, when all other histo- 
rical resources have failed. I shall presently con- 
sider the application of this inquiry to the European 
nations, as this is my principal object in the present 
work. It is requisite, however, before I proceed so 
far, to make some general remarks on the evidence 
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which languages appear to furnish in proof of the 
affinity of nations. 

The use of languages really cognate must be 
allowed to furnish a proof, or at least a strong pre- 
sumption, of kindred race. Exceptions may indeed, 
nnder very peculiar circumstances, occur to the in- 
ference founded on this ground. For example, the 
French language is likely to be the permanent idiom 
of the negro people of St. Domingo, though the 
latter are principally of African descent. Slaves 
imported from various districts in Africa, having no 
common idiom, have adopted that of their masters. 
But conquest, or even captivity, under different 
circumstances, has scarcely ever exterminated the 
native idiom of any people, imless after many 
ages of subjection, and even then vestiges have 
perhaps always remained of its existence. In Britain 
the native idiom was nowhere superseded by the 
Boman, though the island was held in subjection 
upwards of three centuries. In Spain and in Gkiul 
several oenturies of Latin domination, and fifteen 
under (German and other modem dynasties, have 
proved insufficient entirely to obliterate the ancient 
dialects, which were spoken by the native people 
before the Boman conquest." Even the Gypsies, 
who have wandered in small companies over Europe 
for some ages, still preserve their original language 
in a form that can be everywhere recognised. 

* Without idTcrting to the Bas Breton, tho Basque in Aquitjune and the 
Biaca]piii tn Spain afford proofs of the fact above aaoted. 
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But the question is here naturally suggested, 
what degrees and species of resemblance must be 
considered as indicating any given languages to be 
cognate, or as constituting their aiBnity? In ad- 
verting to this inquiry I shall be allowed to repeat 
some remarks which I have made on a former 
occasion. 

A comparison of various languages displays four 
different relations between them. 

1. In comparing some languages we discover 
little or no analogy in their grammatical structure, 
but we trace, nevertheless, a resemblance more or 
less extensive in their vocabularies, or in the terms 
for particular objects, actions, and relations. If this 
correspondence is the result of commercial inter- 
course, or conquest, or the introduction of a new 
system of religion, literature, and maimers, it will 
extend only to such words as belong to the new 
stock of ideas thus introduced, and will leave un- 
affi^ted the great proportion of terms which are ex- 
pressive of more simple, ideas and universal objects. 
Of the description now alluded to is the influence 
which the Arabic has exerted upon the idioms of 
the Persians and the Turks, and the Latin upon 
some of the dialects of Europe. But if the corres- 
pondence traced in the vocabularies of any two 
languages is so extensive as to involve words of 
the most simple and apparently primitive class, it 
obviously indicates a much more ancient and inti- 
mate connexion. There may be instances in which 
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this sort of affinity is so near as to render it pro- 
bable, that the dialecte thus connected had a com- 
mon origin, and owe the diversities of their gram- 
matical forms to subsequent changes and difference 
of culture. 

2. There are certain languages which have very 
few words in common, and which yet display, when 
carefully examined, a remarkable analogy in their 
laws of grammatical construction. 

The most striking instances of this relation are 
the pohfsynthetic idioms, as they are denominated 
by M« Duponceau, of the American tribes, and the 
monosyllabic languages of the Chinese and Indo- 
Chinese nations. 

3. A third relation is discovered between lan- 
guages which are shewn to be connected by both of 
the circumstances already pointed out. These are 
the languages which I venture to term cognate. 
The epithet is applied to all those dialects which 
are connected by analogy in grammatical forms, and 
by a considerable number of primitive words or 
roots common to all, or in all resembling, and 
manifestly of the same origin. 

4. A fourth relation exists between languages in 
which neither of the connecting characters above 
described can be discerned : when there is neither 
analogy of grammatical structure, nor any corre- 
spondence in words sufficient to indicate a particular 
affinity. Such languages arc not of the same family, 
and they generally belong to nations remote from 
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each other in descent, and often in physical cha- 
racters.^*^ But even among languages thus dis- 
covered, a few common or resembling words may 
often be found. These resemblances are sometimes 
casual, or the result of mere accident: in other 
instances they are perhaps too striking and too 
numerous to be ascribed to chance or coincidence. 
Such are the phenomena of connexion which M. 
Klaproth hypothetlcally terms antediluvian^ and 
those which Mr. Sharon Turner has lately pointed 
out between the idioms of nations very remote 
from each other. More strongly marked are the 
traces of approximation observed by Professors 
Barton and Vater between the vocabularies of tribes 
in North and even in South America, and the 
dialects of the Samoiedes, Yukagers, and other 
races in North-eastern Asia. Such facts are some- 
times difficult of explanation; in other instances 
they may lead to interesting results. Whatever 
may be thought of them, the variety of languages, 
nearly or wholly unconnected, is on a general 
survey so great, that it seems difficult to avoid 
being led to one of two conclusions: either that 
there existed from the beginning divers idioms, 
or that the languages of mankind were rendered 
various by a miraculous change, according to the 
most obvious import of a well known passage in 
the book of Genesis. It would be foreign to my 
present design to consider these opinions more 
fully, and I shall pass them by with a single 
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remai^ on each. The former, besides other objec- 
tionSy inyolves one which has scarcely, been ad- 
verted to. It implies that the world contained 
fix>m the beginning, not three or four, as some 
writers are willing to believe, but some hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of different human races."* 
With respect to the latter, it seems incumbent 
on those who reject this passage of Sacred History 
on the ground of its making a reference to a super- 
natural, and, as it may be termed, an unknown 
agency, to furnish us with some account of the 
first existence of our species which does not imply 
events, at least equally miraculous. Unless the 
events which certainly took place can be under- 
stood in a different way from that in which the 
Sacred Scriptures represent them, we may ration- 
ally adhere to the whole of the same testimony, as 
involving the operation of no other causes, than 
such as are both proved and are sufficient to account 
for the phenomena. 

In the inquiry on which I have now to enter, I 
must confine my view within a narrower sphere, 
and advert to the relations of languages which, 
though displaying great variety in their vocabulary. 



* Tbfl Umgnafei of tho African nAtioni, according to Soctxen, who haa 
the moat extcnure and original rctcarchet into thia subject, amoont to 
OM hundred or one hondred and fifty. In America, there are laid to be 
fifteen hvndred idioma ** notabilmento diversi/* Such waa the opinion of 
Lopei, a BUMionary of great knowledge in tho langnagea both of South 
and North America. (See Seetien's lettcn in Von Zach's lifbnathliche 
Correi p oadena. 1810, p. 328, and Herraa'i *Catalogo delle Lingue,' 
P U). 
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yet approximate in their most essential constituents 
and are nearly connected in their grammatical for- 
mation. Such phenomena can only be explained 
on the supposition that a difterent superstructure 
has been raised by different nations on a basis 
originally common. Tribes having a common idiom 
scanty in its stock of words, appear separately to 
have added to theii- speech, partly by new inven- 
tion, and partly by borrowing from their neigh- 
bours, such terms as the progress of knowledge 
among them required. The accessory parts of lan- 
guages may have come at length to bear a con- 
siderable proportion to the primitive one, or even 
to exceed it, and the grammatical structure may 
have been diversified under different modes of cul- 
tivation. Hence arise in the first place varieties of 
dialect ; but when the deviation is greater in de- 
gree, it constitutes diversity of language. The 
German and French are never tenned dialects of 
one speech ; and yet all who compare their respec- 
tivo sources, the old Teutonic and the Latin lan- 
guages, are aware that between these, a near and 
deeply rooted afiiuity subsists. 

Those who will duly weigh the facts which asso- 
ciate themselves with this last consideration, will, 
I believe, experience no difficulty in admitting all 
such languages to be cognate, which have in 
common, togetlier with analogy in grammatical 
forms, a large number of undoubtedly original and 
primitive words. Such words are simple vocables, 
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expressivo of the most natural and universal ob- 
jects and ideas, terms for family relations and for 
the most striking objects of visible nature, as like- 
wise verbal roots of the most frequent and general 
occurrence. These are elements of language which 
mui^ have belonged to every tribe of men in their 
original dispersion over the world, and which must 
have been the most tenaciously retained, and 
scarcely interchanged between different nations. 
When such elementary parts of speech are common 
to several languages, and when their grammatical 
structure displays likewise undoubted marks of a 
real and fundamental affinity, we may be allowed to 
r^ard these languages as cognate, though the 
number of words peculiar to each may be very 
considerable. 

I have dwelt the more fully on this last con- 
sideration, because on it will depend the validity of 
the conclusions which I shall endeavour to draw in 
the course of the following treatise. I shall now 
advert particularly to the population of Europe and 
the history of the races of which it consists. 
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NOTES TO SECTION I. 



(I). The Goth not Throfiani nor Ofta. — Nothing is mora 
certain than tbut the lungungc of the Ulphilinc trnusLttions is 
German. It is almost as certain that it was the language of the 
Goths. It is less certain that it was the language of their 
Bssotiiates — the Vandala. 

The inference of the test is unexceptionahle — viz., that the 
Ooths who conquered the Itonmn Empire, were Oermans. It 
does not, however, follow thiit all Goths ircrc in tiis category. 
There may have hecn others, who, taking no part in the Bub- 
version of Rome, spoke no German. Again, it hy no means 
follows that the GcrmaiiB who conquered the Roman Empira 
were Goths in the strict sense of the t«nn. They may have 
been Goths only as the English are Britons, i.f. they may never 
have been called Goths at all. until they settled in the country 
of the Getfc, and tfien they may never have called thtmHlrt* 
BO. Golk, in short, may have been the name by which they 
were known to their neighbours ; just as Saxon is the name by 
which an Englishman ia known to the Welsh. 

That both these views are real rather than hypothetical — 
that no German population ever called itself Oothie, except in 
the way that we of England call ourselves Britons, and that the 
tnie Gotha belonged to another family — 1ms been maintained by 
the present editor elsewhere. 

The statement that the tribes who spoke the language of the 
Ulphiliao translations were neither Getoe nor Thracians is nccu- 
ralc. Had its author, however, lived to see the publicatioa 
of the Deutsche Spraehe of Grimm, he would have seen it 
reversed. The doetrino of Grimm ia that the Gets and 
Thracians were Germans — Germans whose language was that of 
Utphilas. Whether ho has made out his case is another matter. 

(2). TKt Origin of tht Polynetian Rates. — Polynesian meant 
on InliabitAnt of the South Sea Islands, — the islands to the Bontb 
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of New Guinea, New Oninea itself, Australia, and Van Diemen's 
Land, or Tasmania, being excepted. These belong to a different 
stock. In the Fiji Islands it is believed that there is an inter- 
mixture. The remaining forms of speech fiEdl under two 
divisions, the Micronesian and the Polynesian Proper. Micro- 
nesia includes the Carolines and Marianne Isles, along with 
Sonsoral, Lord North's Island, and the Pellew group to the east 
of the Philippines. The Badack and Balik Archipelagos lead 
to the Navigation Isles, with which Polynesia Proper begins. 
This contains the Friendly and Society Isles, the islands of 
Dangerous Archipelago, the distant Easter Island, the Sandwich 
Islands, £Eur as they lie northwards, and New Zealand, far as it 
lies to the south. 

Nor is this alL The Micronesian group connects itself with 
the Philippines, the Philippines with the Moluccas, the Moluccas 
with Celebes, Java, etc., and these with the Malay of Sumatra 
and the Malayan Peninsula. Hence, in a very wide sense of the 
term, the whole great class has been denominated Malay. 

Again, distant as is the Island of Madagascar, and different as 
it is in its direction, its language is, in many points, Malay — ^a 
itct known to Belaud and other early investigators. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that the lines by which the 
monosyUabio languages on one side, and the Papuan, Australian, 
and Tasmanian, on the other, are separated, are by no means of 
that bnMid and definite character once supposed. 

(8). African Lamguagu, — ^The evidence that all the tongues 
of Africa are mutually related, is now conclusive. This is 
because, in many cases, fr^h data have been accumulated; 
as is most especially the case with the Negro languages. In 
others, however, the process has been somewhat different. Dis- 
tinctioDS which were originaUy held to be broad and definite, 
have been broken down. This has taken place most especially 
with the tongues of the extreme north and the extreme south. 

To begin with the former. The languages akin to the 
Hebrew and Arabic — Semitic as they are called — were long 
either isolated, or, if connected with those of any other class, 
eonnected with the so-called Indo-European forms of speech. 
This was on the strength of the higher civilization, greater his- 
torical importance, and superior physical organization of the 
nations which spoke them. Writers, however, were not slow to 
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obserre that tlie populHtiooa oi' nortliern Africa in generaltwere, 
to a great extent, possesaod of the same characteristics. Such 
were the .^Igyptiuiia, whose lunguage was the Coptic, a lan- 
guage which was one of the first to be recognised at one 
exhibiting Semitic characteriBtics. This was not doubted. It 
was only doubted whether the Coptic was, in the ordinary 8 
of the word, African. 

Then came a language to which the French conquest of 
Algeria gave prominence, whilst it also mado it accessible ; the 
lauguflgc of the Kubyles, Tuarieks, Siwims, and Canary Islanders, 
ete. This was recognised, if not as actually Semitic, as what 
waa deaignatcd by the new term, H*i-Semitic. 

That other tongues, especially those in get^jraphicol contact 
with the Kabyle (Berber or Amazirgh), wore, more or leas, what 
the Berber was, was shown by even the Berber scholars, tha 
foremost of whom recognised, in the Haussa of Sudania, Berber 
elements {See a paper by Trancis Newman in the Appendix to 
Prichard's Phgn'cal JUifori/ of Man,— Africa). 

Then came the turn for the tongues to the south of tho 
Coptic area to be considered as, more or less, Coptic; t.g. the 
Bisharye, the Kubton, and the Galla; and, finally, that f« the 
languages of Abyssinia in contact with the recognised Semitio 
tongnes (such as the Tigte, Amharic, etc.), but not themsdves 
Semitic. Of these the Agow and Foloeha forms of epcoch are 
the chief. 

With this relation between the Semitic and «nb-SemitJc 
classes, — a relation made patent by the name itself, — the 
question as to the relations of the African languages at large, 
must either remain stationary, or one of two alternatives be 
resorted to. 

Either languages lAe the Hanssa, Nubian, Agow, etc., most 
lead to the true negro tongues, or they must be wholly separated 
from them. It is not too much to say that, on the part of the 
proper Semitic philologues, the tendency waa towards separation. 
This, however, was impossible. Whoever knew anything of tho 
other African languages, knew that for every step from snch 
languagi.v as the Coptic and Berber, towards Iho Hebrew and 
Arabic, a similar advance could be made in the op]>osilo di- 
rection, i.e. towards the Fellatah, Mandisgo, and Woloff, and 
hrough these to tho most Negro languages of tho whole 
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This 18 the way in which one of the old lines of demar- 
cation is broken down. 

The breaking down of another of them is as follows. The 
languages of the great Kaffre family, which, to the English- 
man of the Cape, have the same importance as the Berber of 
Algeria to the Frenchman, struck their first cultivators with two 
points of grammar, known under the names of the Euphonic 
Alliteration and the System of Prefixes. 

According to the former, when two words stand in certain 
grammatical relations to one another, the initial letter of the 
subordinate is changed to that of the goyeming, term, just as if 
we said, in English, hun hMm instead of sun-heam. 

According to the latter, every noun has, as its concomitant, 
some non-radical prefix, so necessary, that when the missionaries 
would introduce such English words as priest or pharises, the 
form they took in Ka£&e was urn-priest, um-pharisee. The details 
of these two remarkable characters need not be given. They 
are only noticed for the sakg of suggesting the extent to which 
they would give the languages wherein they occurred a peculiar 
physiognomy. Doing this, they had a tendency to create broad 
and definite lines of demarcation. Hence the separation between 
the Semitic tongues on the north, and the inland and western 
dialects, was repeated, in the south, between the Kaffire and the 
non-Ka£fre languages. 

So is its abrogation. The ethnological import of the two 
characteristics in question has never been very closely con- 
sidered. Thoy may mean much ; they may mean little. They 
are assumed, at once, to mean the former. Meani^iile, traces 
of both the prefixes and the alliteration are discovered elsewhere, 
sometimes in languages easily connected with the proper Eaffire, 
bat sometimes in languages fax distant. To such an extent has 
this been the case, that, in Koelle's Polyglotta Airicana, a 
whole grtmpe of languages spoken on the drainages of the Gambia 
and Senegal are, without being called Ka£fre, described as 
<' distinguishing themselves like those of South Africa, by 
prefixal changes, or an initial inflection." 

The exact interpretation of the vast and complicated series of 
phenomena of this kind belongs to special African philology; 
the preaent remarks being to the effect that the African lan- 
guages, instead of presenting a mass of unconnected forms of 
^eech, may now be considered as members of one group^ — a 
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group, of conrsc, of high ckflBifieational value, but still a gronp — - 
indicating a fimdamciital unity in the way of language. 

(4). Amfiriean Langvaget. — Mutatis mutandii, what applies to 
the languages of Africa applies to thoeo of America aleo. The 
more we make researches into their details, the more we find 
likeness — likeness wliich hrcaks down lines of demarcation pre- 
vious! j recognised. 

The chief problems concerning the forms of speech of the 
Western hemisphere are : — 

1 . Their relations to each other. 

U. Their rektlons to those of the Old World. 

1. In respect to the first, they have been considered from the 
two points of view noticed in the forthcoming pages ; viz., in 
respect to their grammatical structure, and in respeet to their 
lexicography. 

a. In respect to the former, it has been admitted, since the 
time of Duponccau, at least, that they all bear a common 
character, a character denominated poli/»ijnthttie. I do not inquire 
how far this is an accurate term or the contrarj-. It is enough 
to know that all the later investigators have attributed to all the 
languages of America a general resemblance in respect to their 
grammatical structure. 

S. In respect to their words, the view has been different. 
The extent to which several languages, like each other in their 
grammatical principles, differed in their vocabularies, has long 
been enlarged upon. Hence arose the apparent parados of some 
scores, or even hundreds, of languages resembling one another to 
their general physiognomy, yet unlike in their constituent 
elenienlA. 

That the paradox is apparent rather than real, has been for 
some years the expressed opinion (supported by nnmerous tables 
of comparison) of tlic present writer. In other words, he has 
connected the American languages with each other, glossarially 
as well aa grammatically. At the same time, the likeness by no 
means lies on the surface. 

2. The second question has also been illustrated by recent 
R«eorches; the effect of which has been to dimimsh the gulph 
wbkb acparatcB the tongues of the New World from the Old. 
In the first place, and, as a preliminary to any further investiga- 
tion, we mnat remember that the one langoige common to the 
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two hemisphetes — ^e Eskimo— has always been admitted to be 
American in grammar. 

It may be added that this complicated the question, inasmuch 
as it tended to separate it from the Asiatic, without connecting 
it with the American, tongues; for the contrast between the 
Eskimo vocabularies and the langpiages in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, was as decided as that between any two languages of 
America — that is, according to the current doctrine. 

This contrast, however, was in the same category with the 
former one — apparent rather than real. As the Eskimo area is 
approached from the east, through the Samoyed, Yeniseian, 
Yukahiri, E[amskadale, and Eoriak tongues of Asia, the American 
eharacter in the way of grammar appears in Asia; and, vice 
Mr«4, as the same area is approached through the languages of 
North Oregon, the Hudson's Bay country, and Eussian America, 
Eskimo words appear in the western hemisphero. 

One of the languages of the present text, the Ugalents, or 
Ugalyachmutsi of the parts about Mount St. Elias has, by more 
than one philologue, been considered Eskimo. This (in the stricter 
sense of the term) it is not. Neither is it, as has also been held, 
Eolosh, i.0. a member of a class intermediate to the Eskimo and 
certain other tongues. On the contrary, it belongs to the group 
which contains the Chepewyan, Beaver, Indian, Taculli, and 
other northern forms of speech — separated from the Eskimo as 
genera of the same order, but certainly orders of the same 
class. 

The Tshugatsi are actual Eskimo. 

The Eolodi (Koluschian) is the language of the parts about 
Sitka or New AichangeL 

The Astek or Mexican words found in these languages, were 
indicated in the Mithridatos. Since the publication, however, 
of that work, they have been shown to exist in other American 
languages — some inland, some southern, some interjacent to the 
Koloah and Mexican areas, ^.y. in California and elsewhere. 
The infisrence from this &ct, taken hy Uidf^ is that the Mexican 
and Eskimo words are portions of a common stock, rather than 
elements peculiar to the two languages in question. 

I use the words " iah$n hy iUelf for the sake of making a 
reservation. The question whether the languages of the extreme 
north-west of America have special, or only general, affinities 
with the Mexican, is not decided by a mere comparison of words. 
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There is in the Mexican a remarkable phonesis, as is soggeeted 
by the number of words ending in tl — axolotl, etc. — a harsh 
combination. Now this phonesis appears in the Eskimo, takes a 
great development in the Eolosh and other northern tongues, 
extends as far as Oregon, diminishes in California, nearly dis- 
appears as we go south, but reappears in Mexico. Is this suf- 
ficient to establish a special relationship ? The answer to the 
question has yet to be given. It is a point, however, with which 
the present work has little or nothing to do. 

When speculation first began, the Eskimo of Greenland and 
Labrador was compared with the Indian of Canada and New 
England. Now both these were extreme forms of their re- 
spective classes. The Eskimo of Greenland and Labrador 
was the most eastern of his congeners; the Indian of the 
Eskimo frontier the most Ajnerican of his. They were 
each, by the whole breadth of the American continent, 
separated from Asia. Yet they were the only two that 
could be compared. Eussian America and North Oregon were 
terra incognitcB, Yet they were just the points where the 
phenomenon of one division graduating inlo another were beet 
studied. 

But they were unknown. Hence the nearest comparison was 
between the representatives of a maximum difierence. In time, 
however, the real areas got studied. In the first place, the 
Chepewyan tongues were studied in their more western dialects. 
Then came the researches of the admirable philologue to the 
United States' Exploring Expedition — ^Mr. Hale. These shed a 
flood of light over the previously obscure interspace. The truth 
had been dimly surmised before. His data, however, put it 
beyond doubt. On the coast of the Pacific it was difficult to say 
where the Eskimo ended and where the Indian tongues began, 
a fact which made the hitherto obscure origin of the American 
clear. It is now easier to connect them with Asia, than it is to 
connect Europe, Africa, Now Guinea, Australia, or Tasmania. 
A difilcult problem has become a simple straightforward matter- 
of-fact phenomenon. 

It would not have been impossible for this to have been the 
case earlier. At any rate, when two languages as far removed 
from each other in the matter of geographical position as the 
Samoyed of Siberia, and the Sioux tongues of the Missouri 
prairies, came to possess good representatives in the shape of 
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Castren's Qrammar and Lexicon of the first, and liiggs' Grammar 
of the second, it only wanted a skilful and painstaking investi- 
gator to show that, even with the interval between the points 
of eomparison, likeness could be detected. The researches, of 
]£r. Daae of Christiania have shown this. 

I%e Zitmi Lenape. — ^The Indians of Delaware called them- 
selves thus — Unni = man. It is a term of great extent and 
importance. Change the / into ^, and Unni becomes tinner a 
word meaning m^n in all the Athabaskan tongues ; so much so, 
that Sir John Eichardson proposed caUing them the Tinne class 
of languages, so« thoroughly does the name appear in them all. 
In the form Unghie^ tungaaa, it appears in other languages^ chiefly 
in Bussian America and Oregon. Yet it does not stop here. It 
is found promiscuously in numerous tongues, southwards and 
inland. 

Again, Dr. Prichard (no careless adopter of proper names) 
held that it was the Eskimo inn-, in innu-it = men. It may be 
added that it is, word for word, the aino of the Kurilian Islands. 
It is also the denka, tanghuB, etc., of more than one Siberian 
tongue, and — as Sir John Richardson had, with proper diffidence 
(not noticing the intermediate forms), suggested — the duinhe of 
the Scotch Gaels. 

This, however, is episodic and extraneous to the main ques- 
tum, which is concerning the Lenni Lenape. They were not 
only a single section of a very vast family, but they were early 
known to be so. Their congeners were spread over the greater 
part of the New England States, part of Canada, part of 
Labrador, the interior of America as far as the Rocky Mountains 
(the Black-foot Indians belonging to the class), Virginia, and 
even parts of the Carolinas : so vast was the Lenne Lenape 
area. Some call it Lenapean, some Algonkin, some Algik — a 
barbarous abbreviation of the preceding denomination. 

fie this, however, as it may, the class itself was one of great 
magnitude. 

The same applies to— - 

7%0 Irofuou. — ^Members of this class occupied New York, the 
shores of Lake Huron, and parts of the Carolinas, separated 
from each other by branches of the Algonkins, but still forming 
a large class. 

The Florida Indians, in like manner, belong to a group (the 
Creek, Muskoghe, or Muscogulghe) which is itself a branch of a 
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larger stock, containing the Cherokees, and probably the Caddos, 
Wocconsy Catawbasy and other less important tribes. Add to 
this, that (without inordinately raising its value) we may com- 
prise within it the Iroquois (just mentioned) and the great 
Sioux class. 

Suchy at least, is the result to which recent researches point. 
All this, then, is so much in favour of a certain amount of 
uniformity of language over large geographical areas. 

A population mentioned in the text, may here be noticed : — 
The Yukageri. — The Yukagers, Yugaghiri, Yukajiri, op 
Yukabiri, are one of the most northern populations of Asia, their 
occupancy being the shore of the Arctic Sea. With the ex- 
ception of the Tshuktshi and Asiatic Eskimo, they are also the 
most eastern. They are also one of those least known, a single 
sample of their language being all that we possess. 

Their country, the drainage of the Kolyma, Jana, and 
Indijerka rivers, is bounded on the west by the territory of the 
Jakuts, and on the east by that of the Sedentary TshuktshL On 
both sides it has been encroached on ; the area of the Yukahiri 
having at one time been much larger than it is now. Hence 
their language, from the obliteration of the dialects spoken on 
the circumference of its area, is comparatively isolated. 

This appearance of isolation is increased by the scantiness of 
its vocabulary. Hence, in the Asia Polyglotta, the Yukahiri 
tongue is placed by itself. And this isolation has been admitted 
by Frichard and most other writers. 

The present writer, objecting to this view, has shown that it 
has mudi in common with the Yeniscian and Samoyed. Hence, 
when the Samoyed came to be considered as a member of the 
great Pinn, or TJgrian, class, the Yukahiri was placed in it also. 

Yet the Yukahiri has (there or thereabouts) equal affinities 
with the Eoriak, Kamskadale, and Eskimo, as it has with the 
languages of north-western America. 
The following sample is instructive : 

If we compare the numerals one^ two, threes fowTy fiioe^ of the 
Yukahiri with the languages of its neighbourhood, we find no 
resemblance. If, however, we go beyond ^€0, and ask the names 
for %ev9n and exghi^ we find that they are compounds, and com- 
pounds of an interesting character. 

To illustrate this, let us imagine the English numerals to run 
thus — WM^ pair, leaah, four, Jive, tix, Jwe-and-two, Jive-and-ikree, 
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nms, im. In fhis list the words for two and three are wanting in 
their proper places, being replaced by pair and UobK; meanwhile 
they appear in the names for eeven and eight. In short, they are 
true portions of the language, though not seen to be so at first. 

Indeed, in a comparison of the English with the German 
nnmerals, which run ein, fuoei, drei, etc., they might be over- 
looked altogether, and, on the strength of their having so been 
overlooked, the statement might be made that the numerals for 
two and three were different in the two langua(2;es. Yet such 
would not be the case ; when we got as far as seven and eight, 
they would show themselves. 

MuUUii mutaniie, this applies to the Yukahiri numerals as 
compared with those of certain American languages. 

A full explanation of all the phenomena connected with the 
languages of America, especially the great extent to which they 
di£Ger from each other, has yet to be given. An important con- 
tribution to it, however, has been made by Mr. Daae of Chris- 
tiama, in one paper published in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Transactions, and in another in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society. They belong to what may be called philological 
dynamics, t .«. the investigation of the forces that effect changes 
in language. 

In the first of his papers, Mr. Daae gives great prominence 
to the habit attributed to several rude tribes (one which he shows 
to be commoner than is generally imagined), of always choosing 
wives from a different tribe from their own, or (at any rate) from 
some different section of the community. 

In the second, he gives a special monograph on the American 
languages, paying particular attention to the smallness of the 
American communities. " When language is confined to the 
daily use of a fiunily or a small knot of acquaintance, it stands in 
a quite contrary relation to the use of men, to what it does when 
it is the common medium that combines millions of human beings. 
In the last case, the individual license in changing the adopted 
sounds and significations of words, whereby are introduced novel- 
ties of speech, is continually chocked by the impossibility of 
making all such unnecessary changes comprehensible to the mass 
of those who speak. Thus we see that in the present English 
and French languages, this license of adding to what is the com- 
mon pr op erty of millions in both hemispheres, is a privilege for 
ooly a few distinguished inventors of new things, or authors of 
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widely-read books. The power of changing language is so much 
repressed that it can only be observed by comparing two remote 
periods of the history of language, as you observe the geological 
changes by considering generations as merely a single day. The 
habit of speaking distinctly is then kept up and cultivated as a 
necessary means to be comprehended by the many unknown 
persons you continually meet with. 

" In a small island in the South Sea, or an insignificant tribe 
in the wildnesses of America or Siberia, the &cility of changing 
language may easily be conceived to be next to unbounded. 
Everybody who speaks must become understood, because his 
hearers almost know beforehand what he is to say. The most 
arbitrary changes of language are thus introduced continually, as 
may be proved historically. 

" Almost all those languages that are spoken by nations living 
either in a natural (geographical) isolation, or in an arbitrary 
and artificial one, want a good number of letters. For one lettcnr 
in one dialect, is substituted another letter in the next tribe ; 
because every word is as well understood whether you pronounce 
it with the letter r, or /, or v. Accidental and individual defects 
of uttering are thus changed into national peculiarities, and a 
general indistinctness of pronunciation is introduced. The sounds 
that are hardly perceptible to a stranger will, among close rela- 
tives, appear sufficiently intelligible." 

" The strange practices of mutilating the nose and the lips 
must have contributed a great deal to disfigure the enunciation 
of language itself. The insertion of one or more large pieces of 
wood into incisions in the lips or the nose, still practised on the 
Pacific coast (Tr. Geogr. Soc. vol. ii. p. 218), and from which 
custom a tribe is called Nez PercS, has no doubt been more fre- 
quent formerly, as we see that all such cruel absurdities as tattoo- 
ing, flattening the heads of children, etc., are the first prejudices 
a savage abandons when he comes in contact with the Whites 
(Hooper, Tents of the Tuski, p. 270). These mutilations would 
evidently make it next to impossible to pronounce any labial 
consonant, and they would in return introduce a nasal articula* 
tion. Now a paucity of labial, and a superfluity of nasal, sounds 
is just what we observe in many American languages. 

'' Similar permutations of letters of course happen among all 
languages of the world, and in fact form the basis and the prin- 
cipal means by which the diflcrcnces in language are introduced 
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and produced. Only among those nations who lead an isolated 
life are these changes more violent, and appear to separate tribes 
that eridently, from their general habits and manners, must be 
Tery closely related. Thus the Dakotas, forming only a nation 
of 25,000 individuals, are split into tribes divided by such con- 
siderable differences of dialect as these : — one tribe changes d into 
i, and A into r ; another changes A into k ; a third changes A into 
^; d JB altogether rejected, and / substituted in its place ; an- 
other bend only uses ^ at the end of syllables, and / does not 
ooeur ; thus the word Kda, ^ to go home,' becomes kda and gla in 
different dialects. This same tendency will of course introduce 
as violent euphonic changes within the same language or dialect 
in the way of declension, conjugation, and the formation or com- 
position of words.'' 

" In the syllabic alphabet invented for the Cherokee tongue 
by a native, the whole number of possible syllables is merely 
seventy, besides the vowels (Trans. Amer. Ethn. Soc. v. ii. 119). 
In the excellent Dakota dictionary of Mr. Biggs, we see abun- 
dant prooft how a scarcity of radical words and simple ideas is 
made to expand into a language of endless compositions. But 
from the variety of objects to be expressed, these composed words 
in a great measure must contain the most arbitrary description 
of things: a continual make-shift of substitutes for the thing 
that 18 thus obsciLrely brought before the mind. For instance, 
the word mata means ' metal of any kind,' padi, ' merchandize ' ; 
hence are derived, by addition of other substantives, or adjec- 
tives and particles, compositions expressing an anchor, iron-pot, 
hraeeUt, hell, trap, chair, gun and all its ports, pistol, cannon, 
lock, rmnrod, etc., nail, steelyard, blacksmith, spade, finger-ring^ 
siove, skaUs, noord, iron, silver, money, dollar, shilling, hank- 
naU, iMdal, gold, lead, hullet, moulds, copper, pewter, button, 
epoon, pMn, brass, file, hammer, pincers, tongs. In like manner 
the syllable ta comprehends all ruminating animals and their 
parts. 

'' As another instance of arbitrary contrivances may be quoted 
the Dakota word sungka, that originally comprehended the ideas 
dog, fox, and wolf. But then the dog, being the animal first cm- 
ployed for carrying or drawing burdens, it was, after the settlc- 
mmit of the Europeans, also used of the horse when it came to 
be known to the Indians (sungka-wakay = spirit dog, saered 
dog =z horse). Thus it became the only radical word fit for 
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forming the further compounds deuotiiig horu, tnare, ooU, au, 
taddh, whip, lauo, hrtdU, etc," 

The state of smalt isolated tribes or clans in which the 
half-savage nations live, will as easily introduce an endless 
change of aignilications. In a family, or amongst the inmates of 
the sumo house, it is quite oa eoey to moke arbitrary egressions 
or slang words understood and ultimately accepted as an in- 
distinct utterance of the eommoa worde. Instead of father, yoo 
may suy viatter, governor, husband, th« old one, and the original 
word father you may restrict to God only ; instead of child 3'oii 
may use any word signifying litth or dear, etc. We have 
special accounts of two remarkable instances of the action of 
this principle among the rude tribes. One is the superstitious 
custom of the South 8eu Islanders, on the death of a king 
whose name is composed of a couple of common words, to abstain 
altogether from the use of thoae words that form his name, and 
to substitute others. The practice is cither ascribed to a reve- 
rence for him, or to some religious sentiment connected with 
omens. Such a custom will, of course, in many instances, lead 
to a pcnnanent instead of u temporary change of language. The 
other fact upon this head is the sacred language employed by 
the conjurors or priests. As far as this has been accurately found 
out, fur instance, in the Grcenlandic, it seems to be chiefly an 
arbitrary perversion of the significations of old and known 
words. It is, then, the same principle as in Europe has formed 
any slang, for instance, among vagrants and thieves. Yet these 
words of the conjurors have been so for altered that any doable 
meaning is suflicicntly avoided. 

" From the effect of these causes it appears probable that aa 
oco savage tribe may, from trifling occasions, suddenly split into 
two, that separate widely from each other, thus also their lan- 
guage may, in a comparatively short time, deviate into two vety 
diflferent dialects. If there were means of investigating the slAte 
of a given language of savages in different periods, it would 
perhaps bo demonstrable that its formation as a peculiar dialect, 
or B variety of speech, does not require those thousands of years, 
as one might suppose, who starts from the fact that a great many 
Greek and llebrew words have been prcscn-ed uncorrupted for 
thousands of years, through the influence of lil««turo and 
civilization." 
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(5). 0. LtmgtMgeB with few words in common, yet with an analogy 
in reepeet to their (grammatical construction. — These constitute the 
daas to which, according to certain remarks lately made, the 
languages of America belonged. The fact, however, in this 
particular instance was demurred to. 

The general rule, however, may be true. How far it is so, 
is a question of some complexity ; at any rate, a question re- 
quiring some preliminary considerations. 

The further our researches carry us into the phenomena of 
q»eech the more they lead to the conclusion that the laws of 
language are the laws of growth and development It seems, 
for instance, that a period wherein no inflexions are evolved 
precedes the period of inflections. In such a case, there is no 
declension, no conjugation, no case, no tense, no mood; no 
grammar in short, but only so many separate uninflected words, 
related to each other by certain details in respect to their posi- 
tion, and with few or no modifications of their forms. Utter 
such a sentence as sun shine way air, and you have an imperfect 
instance of this condition of language ; the words mean, {the) sun 
skine{s) through {the) air. 

In the next stage, it is maintained that certain of the words 
which, like way (vid) in the example just given, indicate the 
relation which the other words bear to each other, coalesce with 
the leading and more essential parts of the sentence, and so 
undergo a change of form. This is the casQ with the nt in can^t 
as opposed to can not ; not being capable of reduction to ne whit 
{nU-^it-aU). 

In this stage, the secondary words which coalesce with the 
main, do so in so imperfect a manner as to leave their originally 
separate existence visible. Languages in this state are called 
ayylutinaie. It is the state in which most of the languages of 
the worid exist. The ICantshu and Mongol are the usual 
examples of this condition. Most other tongues, however, 
would serve as welL 

The coalition of the subordinate with the main word having 
become so perfect as for the former to look like a part of the 
latter, rather than a word originally separate, the combination 
becomes amalgamate instead of agglutinate, and the language 
in/lsetional. The Greek and Latin are the types of this form. 

Inflections fall off and get displaced by separate words, these 
words being of a peculiar kind — prepositions with substantives. 
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auxiliaries with verbs. The English is in this stage, and, doubt- 
less, it is destined to further changes. 

It is obvious that languages in the same stage will just be the 
languages that present the " analogy" of the text. 

It is also obvious that where they are separated from each 
other by any great distance the vocabularies will be unlike. 

Let the Hottentot and Pucgiun be on the same stage of de- 
velopment and there will be grammatical analogy but glossarial 
difference. 

Let the Italian and Latin be in different stages and there will 
be glossarial likeness and grammatical difference. 

h. Languages where both the words and grammatical structure 
differ, will be languages both widely distant from each other and 
in different stages, e.g, the Polynesian and the French. 

More frequently, however — 

a. It means languages, concerning which, a frdl and sufficient 
comparison both of their words and inflections having been madey 
a certain amount of difference may be predicated : or, 

h. It may simply mean languages, the affinities of which have 
not been recognized ; the doctrine being that de non apparentibui 
et non existentihus eadem habenda est ratio : or, 

e. It may mean languages between which a cursory inspec- 
tion has failed to discover resemblances. 

Of the former there are but few instances. In the mind of the 
present writer there are none. The majority of the tongues that 
stand alone, and without either particular or general affinities, only 
do so because few investigators have studied them ; the neglect 
having arisen sometimes from the insufficiency of materials, some- 
times from the apparent unimportance of the language itself! 
The more, however, they are looked to, the less is their 
isolation. 

Another class of lang^uages is in a somewhat different pie- 
dicament. These are, either geographically or in respect to their 
cultivation, at vast distances from each other ; say at the two 
extremes of the world of language. When these are oompared, 
how can we expect any notable amount of likeness— of likeness, 
at least, that a cursory, or even a moderately close, inspectioii 
can discover ? For this we must look to the interjacent 
areas. 

With this exception, it must be obvious that the present 
writer holds that languages which differ in both words and gram- 
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matical stmctarey either do not do so entirely, or (if they do) 
constitute extreme forms. 

Having thus considered the chief points of detail, upon which 
criticism was required, we may turn to the main question of the 
present section, viz., the value of the evidence of language as an 
instrument in ethnological inquiry. 

A common language is prtmd /acts evidence in £ivour of a 
common lineage. But it is by no means conclusive. If natura- 
lists and anatomists have laid undue stress upon dififerences in 
the, way of physical conformation, and, so doing, have disparaged 
the phenomena of speech, philologues and scholars, ignorant of 
physiology, have too often overrated them. 

The strongest instances of a mother-tongue being forgotten 
or un-leamed, and a new language adopted in its stead, are to be 
found amongst the negroes of the New World. In St. Domingo, 
the Black languages are French and Spanish; in the United States, 
English ; and in South America, Dutch, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
Here, however, the conditions were peculiar. The native lan- 
guage was no longer connected with the soil to which it was 
indigenous, but transplanted to a new area. Neither was it any 
single homogeneous form of speech that was obliterated, but, on 
the contrary, a multitude of mutually unintelligible tongues, 
which, under any circumstances, would have ended in the esta- 
blishment of a Lingua Pranca. 

With the negro languages of the New World we have the 
wummum amount of change in speech with a minimum in the 
^ way of intermixture of blood. With the native American tribes, 
the phenomena of change are soipewhat different. As a general 
rule, the number of individuals who speak one and the same 
language is remarkably smalL Every now and then, howeveri 
in contact with these small patches of speech, is to be found some 
kngnage spread over a considerable area, and spoken by several 
tribes. Soma of these the missionaries have converted into Lingua 
Erancas; it being a matter of observation that an American 
lodiBn learns an American language, no matter how unlike his 
own^ easier than one from Europe. Many of the minor languages 
of the South American Republics and Brazil have been thus 
replaced by the Guarani. 

In each of the previous cases, there is the actual replacement 
of one language by another. In the Lingua Pranca of Europe 
tbia is not always the case. In the Levant, the Lingua Franca, 
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is spoken by numerous Arabs, Greeks, etc. The native Arabic, 
however, and the native Greek, co-exist by the side of it. 
There is no extinction as yet. Nevertheless, the tendencies 
towards it have set-in, inasmuch as where two langoages have 
to be learned, the less useful is the weakest, and has a chance 
of going to the wall. 

Sometimes, with two languages thus brought in contact with 
each other, we have the phenomenon of intermixture rather than 
obliteration — an intermediate tongue being formed out of the 
fusion of two. A prt'ori, it seems likely that such should be the 
case often. In reality, however, the development of such a 
language as (say) C, out of languages A and B, is very rare 
indeed. The ordinary phenomenon is A with a certain amount 
of B, or B with a certain amount of A — the original character of 
the fundamental language being preserved. The English (for 
instance), for all its Latin elements, is German ; the French^ for 
all its German elements, Latin. 

This suggests, that in language we have every degree of 
change, from simple intermixture to absolute obliteration and 
replacement. It also suggests that similarity of language is a 
matter of degree. There may be absolutely community of 
tongue, or there may be an admixture of say only one per cmi. 
of foreign terms. 

Language is one of those signs of community of origin which 
is slow to be abolished — slower than most others— slower, perhaps 
(on the whole), than any other; nevertheless, it is only a sign, 
and a sign capable of obliteration. Its relative permanence, when 
compared with other criteria, is a matter upon which there is a 
wide discrepancy of opinion ; the facts upon which our hypotheses 
must rest being by no means easily ascertained. It is only cer- 
tain that the questions involved in it are far too complicated to 
be disposed of by the application of any general rule. As new 
ideas are introduced, language changes. As new physical in- 
fluences are brought into action, the anatomical conformation of 
the human body becomes modified. That these latter forces have 
iome influence is universally admitted ; though many competent 
authorities put a close limit on its extent. It is dear, however, 
that, within certain limits, both language and physical con- 
formation may change. 

They may change, too, at diflerent rates — •'.«., in a given period 
(say ten generations) the speech may be considerably modified. 
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whilst the anatomy of the speakers remains the same. And, vice 
versdf the physic^omies may alter, whilst language remains 
fixed. Every comparison of the difEerence of rate between such 
changes should be made on the merits of the particular question 
under notice, no general rule being sufficient. 

Next comes the question of limit. Here we may safely say 
that the range of change in language is wider than that of which 
physical form is susceptible. It is, clearly, easier for a negro to 
be converted into a Frenchman in the matter of language, than 
in that of colour. Extreme forms of language may more easily 
be converted into each other than extreme forms of physical 
conformation ; and this is all that can safely be said. It is by 
no means certain that a population of negroes, transplanted fiom 
a low alluvial swamp to an elevated mountain range, would not 
retain their language, without alteration, longer than they would 
their physical form — within certain limits. 

The contact of two languages has a greater tendency to effect 
the obliteration of one of them than the development of a tertium 
quid out of their fusion. 

The contact of different stocks in the way of physical union 
has a greater tendency to effect a tertium quid than the oblitera- 
tion of one of the constituent elements. 

From this it follows that languages are much more either one 
iking or another than stocks, races, or fomilies. The language of 
Kadnorshire and Cornwall is much more English (as opposed to 
Welsh) than the blood or pedigree of its speakers is English ; 
indeed, as a general rule, the blood of a given population is more 
mixed than its language. This is because, whilst A and B, in 
the way of stock, blood, or pedigree, will give C (a true tertium 
quid, or a near approach to it), A and B, in the way of lan- 
guage, will only give themselves, — i. e. they will give no true 
tertium quid, nor any very close approach to it. These, how- 
ever, are matters that belong to the question of Man in general 
rather than to Language. Language, (as an instrument of 
criticism in ethnology) is the most permanent of the criteria of 
human relationship derivable from our mora/ constitution, and, in 
some cases, equally permanent with physical form, though, in the 
case of extreme changes, less so. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that these remarks exhaust 
the subject, and leave all objections answered. They only bring 
it to the point where it comes in contact with the ordinary and 
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current doctrines of the zoologist and physiologist ; these being 
supposed to hold moderate, rather than extreme, views concerning 
the immutability of specific characters, and also to acquiesce, 
more or less, in the usual opinion concerning the sterility of 
hybrids. Where these views are ignored or objected to, a whole 
vista of possible objections opens upon us. 

For instance, the naturalist, who, admitting the fundamental 
unity of all forms of human speech, maintained such an hypo- 
thesis as the following, would be hard to refute. Let there be 
many allied species of the genus Homo ; let them be capable, 
either within certain limits, or to an unlimited extent, of prolific 
intermixture ; let one or more of these be characterized by the 
possession of language, either to the absolute exclusion c^ the 
rest, or the othets having it in an imperfect and rudimentary con- 
dition ; let intermixture take place in such a manner that the 
species of the less perfect language become blended with the 
species of the more perfect, etc. 

Such a doctrine might fairly be said to account for many 
somewhat difficult phenomena, and, at the same time, to be 
beyond refutation. 

Again, — lot allied but different species construct their language 
on the same principles, and, unless the original difference be too 
great, there will be a certain amount of likeness wholly inde- 
pendent of imitation. 

Similar trains of reasoning against the ordinary inference 
deduciblc from a fundamental unity of language could (if this 
were the proper place for them) be pointed out The preceding^ 
however, stand as samples ; the position laid down in the text, 
that the " use of languages really cognate is-'a strong prenimp- 
tion of kiudred race" being correct. 
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SECTION II. 

Nttioos of Burope at the earliest periods of history— Eastern origin of 
several proved by their hmguages— Indo-European languages— Is the 
Gdtic allied to them?— Denied by several writer»— Motives for the 
dtsousBion of this question. 

At that era when the earliest dawning of history 
begins to dispel the mists which had hovered over 
the first ages of the world, we find the different 
races of people in Europe nearly in the same rela- 
tive situations which they now occupy, and we can 
discern scarcely a trace, even in the oldest memo- 
rials, of those wanderings of tribes which may be 
supposed to have filled this region of the world with 
inhabitants. In the remotest quarters of Europe, 
towards the setting sun, we are told by Herodotus, 
that the Celt® and Cynetae dwelt about the sources 
of the Ister and the city — ^perhaps rather the moun- 
tains — of Fyrene, and it is unknown during how 
many ages they had occupied the region thus de- 
scribed, before the father of history obtained these 
earliest notices of them. It would seem, however, 
that before the Trojan .war even Britain must have 
had inhabitants, since tin was at that time in use, 
which was brought from Britain by Phoenician 
traders.' We know likewise that the Teutonic 



* This at ImsI would appear from the aoooont g;iTtn by Herodotus of the 
FiMBai6ia& oomneroe. 
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nations inhabited the northern conntries of Europe 
at a period not long subsequent to the age of Hero- 
dotus. Pytheas, the navigator of Marseilles, who 
was nearly contemporary with Aristotle, is well 
known to have made a voyage of discovery towardB 
the north beyond the Pillars of Hercules, by far the 

most ancient that is recorded in that direction. In 
the course of this voyage he visited Britain, and 
even obtained some knowledge of Thule, or Iceland, 
and of the coast of the Baltic sea. Pytheas men- 
tions the Guttones, who inhabited the shores of an 
estuary which must have been the mouth of the 
Vistula, and who carried on with their neighbours 
the Teutones a traflBck in amber, a native production 
of their coimtry.*" The Teutones are well known 
under that name ; the Guttones are probably the 
Goths ; and thus we already discern in the north of 
Europe two of the most celebrated nations belonging 
to the Germanic family, in an age when even the 
name of Home had scarcely become known to the 
Greeks.^®^ The Finns and the Sclavonians are gene- 
rally supposed to have been the latest among 
the great nations who formed the population of 
Europe.^'^ But Finningia and the Fenni are men- 
tioned by Tacitus and Pliny, who place them beyond 



^ *< Pytheas Gattonibus Germanue gcnti accoli flBftaarium ooeani Ifento- 
nomon nomine spatio stadiomm: ab hoc diei navigatione innilaTn abene 
Abalom: illo vere flnctibus advehi, et esse concreti maris porgamentnm : 
incolas pro ligno ad ignem uti eo proximisqne Teutonis yendere. Huio et 
Timsns credidit, sed insolam Baldam Tocavit." Plin. Hist. Nat. Hb. zzzTii. 
cap. 2. The island of Abalos, or Baltia, may be Abo. 
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QeTmasiy and towards the Vistula. In the age of 
these writers the Finns were situated near the 
eastern parts of the Baltic, and had probably 
extended themselves already as £ar as those dis- 
tricts, where their descendants were known under 
the name of Beormahs or Biarmiers, in the times of 
Ohthere and St. Olaf. The Sclavonians, indeed, 
are not early distinguished in Europe under that 
name, but by the appellation of Wends, given to 
the Sclavonic race by the Germans, we recognise 
them in the geographical descriptions of Pliny and 
Tacitus, who mention the Venedi, and place them 
near the Finns, and on the borders of Finningia. 
There the OveveScuy or Winidae, are stationed by 
Ptolemy and Jomandes, and the last of these writers 
appropriates expressly the name of Winidae to the 
Sclavonic nations. It is besides highly probable 
that the Eussians were known to Herodotus, and 
that they are mentioned by him under a term little 
varying from that which is now applied to the 
same people by their Finnish neighbours ; for the 
Finns distinguish the Muscovites by the name of 
Bosso-lainen^ or Eussian people, and call themselves 
and nations of their own kindred Suoma-lainen. 
The word Bosso-lainen heard and written by a 
Greek would be Ehoxolani. The Ehoxolani, who 
are first described by Herodotus, are said in the age 
of Strabo to have inhabited the plains near the 
sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes. 

It appears, then, that the European races, in the 
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earliest periods in which we have any information 
respecting them, held nearly the same relatiye 
situations as the tribes of people who are chiefly 
descended from them still continue to occupy. 
Thus far the facts which history developes afford no 
evidence against the hypothesis, that different parts 
of the world were originally filled with indigenous 
inhabitants. It would be yain to attempt, merely 
from traits of resemblance in some customs or 
superstitions, or even from the doctrines of druidism 
and the mythology of the sagas, to ascribe a 
common origin to the nations of Europe and those 
of the East. By a similar mode of reasoning we 
might perhaps as well deduce the Turks and the 
Tartars from Arabia, and the Buddhists of northern 
Asia from India or Ceylon. Nor can historical 
traditions fill up the void. We can only hope 
by an analysis of the European languages to obtain 
a proof, that these races of people, having preserved 
common elements of speech, were connected in 
origin with the nations of Asia. 

The languages of the Finnish nations, the Lap- 
landers, the Hungarians, the Ostiaks, and other 
Siberian Tschudes, have been compared and care- 
fully analysed by several German and other northern 
writers, particularly by Gyarmathi, Adelung, Gat^ 
terer, and Julius Klaproth. The result that appears 
to have been sufficiently established is, as I have 
elsewhere remarked, that all these nations sprang 
from one original. The primitive scat of this great 
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race of men, or rather the earliest station in which 
we can discover them by historical inquiries, is the 
conntry which lies between the chain of Caucasus and 
the southern extremities of the Uralian mountains. 

But our chief concern at present is with the 
I Indo-European tribes. That term was designed to 
include a class of nations, many of them inhabitants 
of Europe, whose dialects are more or less nearly 
related to the ancient language of India. This dis- 
covery was originally made by comparing the 
Sanskrit with the Greek and Latin. A very con- 
siderable number of words were found to be common 
to iheae languages, and a still more striking affinity 
was proved to exist between the grammatical forms 
respectively belonging to them. It is difficult to 
determine which idiom, the Latin or the Greek, 
approaches most nearly to the Sanskrit, but they 
are all evidently branches of one stem. 

It was easily proved, that the Teutonic as well 
as the Sclavonian dialects, and the Lettish or 
Lithuanian which are in some respects intermediate 
between the former, stand nearly in the same 
relation to the ancient language of India. 

Several intermediate languages, as the Zend and 
other Persian dialects, the Armenian and the Ossete, 
which is one of the various idioms spoken by the 
nations of Caucasus, have been supposed by writers 
who have exanuned their structure and etymology 
to belong to the same stock^^"^ 

' KUproth, Asia Pulyglotta. 
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Thus a near relation was proved to subsist 
between a considerable number of dialects spoken 
by nations who are spread over a great part of 
Europe and Asia. It may be remarked that the 
more accurate the examination of these languages 
has been, the more extensive and deeply rooted 
their affinity has been discovered to be. Those who 
are acquainted with Professor Jacob Orimm's able 
and lucid Analysis of the Teutonic idioms, will ftdly 
admit the truth of this remark. The historical 
inference hence deduced is, that the European 
nations, who speak dialects referrible to this class 
of languages, are of the same racjB with the Indians 
and other Asiatics to whom the same observation 
may be applied ; and this conclusion seems to have 
been admitted by writers who in general have dis- 
played little indulgence towards the visionary 
speculations of philologists.'* 



' The Edinburgh Bcviewers, in a late critiqae, to which the obserratioii in 
the text may particularly be applied, have remarked : *' We are free to oonfen 
that the result of our inquiries has been to produce a conviction in our minda 
that the affinities known to subsist between the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
German languages are perfectly irreconcilable with any other supposition than 
that of their having all been derived from a common source or primitive lan- 
guage spoken by a people of whom the Indians, Greeks, Latins, and Germana 
were equally the descendants." £d. Rev. No. 102, p. 662. Baron Cnvier has 
admitted the same inference as far as it relates to Uie Indians and the Gre^s, 
which is equivalent to its general admission. He says, *' The Pelasgi were 
originally from India, of which the Sanskrit roots that occur abundantly in 
their language do not permit U9 to doubt. It is probable that by croasing the 
mountains of Persia they penetrated as far as the Caucasus ; and that tram 
this point, instead of continuing their route by land, they embarked on the 
Black Sea, and made a descent upon the coasts of Greece." In another paa- 
sage of the same lecture, M. Cuvier observes, '* that the Sanskrit language ia 
the most regular that is known, and that it is especially remarkable for the 
circumstance that it contains the roots of the various languages of Europe, of 
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The inquiry has frequently been made, whether 
the Celtic dialects belong to the class of languages 
thus allied, for which the term Indo-European is 
the most suitable designation. The question is an 
interesting one, because it has a particular bearing 
on the origin of the nations of Western Europe, 
including the British Isles, as well as a more exten- 
sive one on the physical history of mankind. We 
have to inquire whether the same arguments which 
prove most of the other nations in this quarter of the 
world to have sprung from an eastern origin, may 
also be applied to that stock whose branches at the 
earliest period of history were spread over Gaul and 
Britain, and a part of Spain. Writers on the his- 
tory of languages and the antiquity of nations have 
been divided with respect to this question. Ade- 
lung and Murray have regarded the Celtic as a 
branch of the Indo-European stock. But the latter 
of these writers has passed over the subject in a 
very cursory maimer, or rather, he has left that 
part of his work which relates to the Celtic dialects 
in an incomplete state. And Adclung, who has 
been followed in this particular by many foreign 
writers, has committed the error of supposing the 
Wekh tongue to be a descendant frx)m the language 
of the BelgsB, and not from that of the Celt«e, who 
inhabited the central parts of Gaul, and, as it is 
generally supposed, of Britain. ^^^ A want of access 

tha Greek, Lfttiii, Gemuui, and SclATonic." (Baron CuTier's Lectures on the 
Katnnl Seienoee.) He hai omitted the Celtic nations, the earliest inhabitants 
of Westam Europe, and perhaps regards them as aborigines. 
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to information respecting the Celtic dialects has 
prevented the learned men of Germany from form- 
ing correct opinions on their relations to each other, 
and hence it has arisen, that this department in the 
history of languages — a subject which has been 
piineipally investigated by German writers — stOl 
remains but imperfectly elucidated. Many of the 
continental writers, among whom may be mentioned 
Frederick Schlegel and Malte Brun, seem to have 
believed the Celtic to be a language of a distinct 
class, entirely unconnected with the other idioms 
of Europe ; and in England the same opinion has 
been expressed by several well-known authors. Mr. 
Piukcrton has declared in the moat positive terms 
that the Celtaj were a people entirely distinct from 
the rest of mankind, lie says that their langiiage, 
" the real Celtic, is as remote from the Greek as the 
Hottentot from the Lapponic.'' '*The mythology of 
the Celtffi," adds Mr, Pinkerton, "resembled, in all 
probability, that of the Hottentots, or others the 
rudest savages, as the Celt«e anciently were, and are 
little better at present, being incapable of any pro- 
gress in society." A late writer, in a work of 
estensive research, at the conclusion of a chapter, 
in which he has refuted some of the opinions of 
PcUoutier and Bullet with respect to the Celtaj and 
their language, thus sums up the general result of 
his inquiries': — "With regard," ho says, "to 



' BiwMinhc* into ih« Origin and Affinity ol ibc [trincipal I^nguagn 
a *iid £umpr, by Lkut.-Cc^, Vana Kcnnc^T. ck. livnil<<n, IS'iN, p. " 
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languages of Asia, ^^ I may adopt the words of Dayis 
in the preface to his Dictionary, after substituting 
the word nuUam for mani/estam. ^ Ausim affirmare 
lingnam Britannicam (Celticam) turn vocibus, turn 
phrasibus et orationis contextu, turn literarum 
pronunciatione, nidlam cum orientalibus habere con- 
gruentiam et affinitatem.' ' The Celtic, therefore,'' 
continues the same writer, ^^ when divested of all 
words which have been introduced into it by con- 
quest and reliinon, is a perfectly orisnnal lanimaire : 

neither Greek, Latin, or the Teutonic dialects, nor 
Arabic, Persian, or Sanskrit, were derived fix)m the 
Celtic, since these languages have not any affinity 
whatever with that tongue." 

In the first edition of my Besearches into the 
Physical History of Mankind, which was published 
in 1813, fifteen years before the work from which 
the preceding extract has been taken, I ventured 
to make the following statement on this subject, 
the result of what appeared to myself an adequate 
examination : — 

" We have remarked above that there is histo- 
rical proof of the connexion of the Sclavonian, 
German, and Pelasgian races with the ancient 
Asiatic nations. Now the languages of these races 
and the Celtic, although differing much from each 



' ** I dare to affirm that the British or Celtic language hai no connection or 
affinity with the languages of the East, either in words, or phrases, or the 
coostniction of sontancea, or the pronunciation of Ictten." 
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other, and constituting tlio four principal depart- 
ments of dialects which prevail in Europe, are yet 
so far allied in their radical elements, that we may 
with certainty pronounce them to bo branches of 
the same original stock. The resemblance is re- 
markable in the general structure of speech, and in 
those parts of the vocabulary which must bo sup- 
posed to be the most ancient, as in words descrip- 
tivo of common objects and feelings, for which 
expressive terms existed in the primitive ages of 
society. We must therefore infer, that the nations 
to whom these languages belonged emigrated from 
the Bame quarter,'' * 

The extent which my work necessarily assumed, 
and the apparent iueongruity of filling up any con- 
siderable part of a pliysiologieai essay with glossaries 
or remarks on gi'ammatical forms, combined with 
other reasons in preventing me from entering at full 
into the proof of these assertions, and the same cir- 
cumstances operated likewise at the publication of 
the second edition. I have, however, had the sub- 
ject occasionally in view during the interval, and 
have collected from time to time materials for a 
treatise upon it, which many circumstances have at 

• BMearclieii, etc., p. S34. The fallowing noU tu ippradad to thii 
faimge:— 

"Tbo anthor of iho roiiew of Wilkiiu'i Satukrit Onnunu', in the thir- 
teeoth Tolumc of the Edinborgh BcTiew, lus girun > comparatiTe TDCabnlaiy 
of 1^ Sanakrit, Pcnic, Lalin, and Ocnnatl loDfiuigE*, which con^lctel; 
■Tineei the Crnth of the pocitiaii here nffinnetl, u lar ui the above lungiuaga 
an coDcernnl. But the proof would have hvcri mote ttriking, if ho had 
added the Culliii diiil«cU and the Greek. I hiic nude an atteoipt 
(fail deficiene]!, which I inlf^nd to make public." 
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length determined me to lay before the public. 
Among these may be mentioned the decided opinion 
advanced in the work from which I have above 
cited a passage, proving, unless I am mistaken, that 
there is not yet sufficient information before the 
public on a subject of considerable moment in 
respect to the history of the human race, and the 
relation of its various branches to each other. An- 
other motive to this determination has been the 
advice of some learned friends with whom I have 
conversed on the subject of the following treatise, 
and particidarly of the two highly distinguished 
men to whom it is dedicated. 

The main object which I have had in view in 
the composition of this work has been to institute 
such a comparison of the Celtic dialects with the 
languages allowed to ^ belong to the Indo-European 
stock, as may tend to illustrate the relation of the 
Celtic people to the rest of mankind. In the course, 
however, of this inquiry, I have incidentally dis- 
covered that the relations between the languages 
above mentioned and the Celtic, is such as not 
merely to establish the affinity of the respective 
nations, but likewise to throw light upon the struc- 
ture of the Indo-European languages in general, 
and particularly to illustrate some points of ob- 
scurity, to which many writers on grammar and 
etymology have adverted without fully elucidating 
them. The following pages will contain such remarks 
as I have thought requisite on this point of vipw. 
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NOTES TO SECTION II. 



(6). Pytheas, — ^That Pytheas met with GFermans on the 
shores of either the Baltic, or the northern parts of the German 
Ocean, is nearly certain. If he did not do this, he at least met 
with populations who came in contact with Qermans. Whether 
the evidence of the text prove this is another question. I hold 
that it does not. 

1. It is by no means certain that the text of Pliny makes 
the Teutons the neighbours to the Guttones. Instead of being 
rendered the '' near Germans/' it may mean the ''(Germans who 
arc nearest." These may be very distant. 

2. As little is it certain that the Teutons of Pliny were 
Germans. In the eyes of the earlier writers of the empire^ the 
word Teuton meant " belonging to the same family as the 
Teutones conquered by Marius." Who they were was not 
exactly known. At first they seem to have been considered 
Gauls ; but when Gaul became better known, as it was in the 
time of Julius CsBsar, and no Teutons, eo nomine^ appeared 
therein, it became necessary to look for them further north. In 
Strabo's time they passed for Germans ; yet, even in Gtennanjy 
eo nomins, no Teutons were ever found. Hence it is neither 
certain that aU the writers who used the word Teuton meant 
thereby a native of Germany, nor that those who meuit that 
were correct in their notions. 

3. The chief reason, however, for the widely-spread doctrine 
that the Teutones were Germans, is the fact of the modem 
German being called Deutsch, Dutch, Tydske, etc. Whatever 
be the forms this name takes, it gives us the root Teui-; since the 
$eh, ehy sh, etc., are neither more nor less than the -M in woids 
like tel/'ish. If so, IhUch = Teui-on, 
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Plausiblo 08 this looks at first, it is tho very worst reason 
that can be given. The word Dutch could never have existed in 
the time of the TnUanes, any more than the words Vulgar Tongue 
could have existed at the same time. Biot' means people, 
di^-tee means popular , and when the vernacular language of the 
Germans (as it did after the introduction of Christianity) came to 
be contrasted with the language of Rome, the Dutch or popular 
tongue came to be contrasted with the Literary, or Latin. How 
then could the Teutonee have been Dutch in the time of Marius, 
long before such a contrast existed ? 

4. Upon the words Oertnania gent* no great stress can be laid. 
The Qermania of even Tacitus, who wrote much more precisely 
than did Pliny, contained populations who, in our eyes, would 
not be Germans. The iBstyii are specially stated to have spoken 
a language other than German. Now no two populations, bear- 
ing different names, can more legitimately be identified with each 
other than these .£styii with the very Guttones under notice. 
Both names belonged to the amber country, and we shall soon 
toe that special reasons can be given for believing that they 
were both borne by the same tribes. 

These are points, however, which, in present criticism, are but 
briefly noticed. They have been considered fully, and perhaps 
over-fiilly, in more than one work of the present writer's, 
especially in his ethnological edition of the Germania of Tacitus. 
Nor, indeed, are they of ftindamental importance here; the 
Budn &ct that Dr. Prichard insists on, viz. that at the beg^inning 
of the historical period the nations of Europe occupied the same 
sitoations which they occupy at the present time, being 



Thero were Germans on the Baltic ; though it may not be the 
text of Pliny upon which the belief in their existence best 
rests. There is a single word in Strabo, which, pointing to the 
earliest visitors of that sea, has, in the eyes of the philological 
ethnologist, the same value that a single fossil, in an otherwise 
obscure formation, has in those of tho geologist. It is the word 
/2f foJoi, which is, doubtless, neither more nor less than uEtt-yii 
(the form in Tacitus), which is the German Eaety even as it is in 
the present terms, Etthen, Ett-Iand, ctc. = Ettonia. The men 
who speak, in the nineteenth century, of certain eastern popula- 
tions of the Baltic as Eete, must be the descendants, in speech 
at least, of the men who, in the time of TacituR, called the 
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same JSste by the name JEstyit, and, in the time of P^rtheas, 
fl^uuoi. Whether they meant the same people, is another ques- 
tion. Probably they did not; they simply meant some one east of 
themselves. These might be the occupants of the modem Estonia, 
but they might also be the occupants of East Prussia and Courland j 
as they probably were. At the present time the English district 
of Northumberland begins at the Tyne. In the time of Alfred 
it began at the Humber, as its name denotes. 

(7). The Pins supposed to have been the latest amongst the 
great tuitions who formed the population of Europe, — The {sihcatted) 
Fin Hypothesis, — Since this was written a great change has come 
over the doctrine concerning the Pins ; a change which has given 
inordinate and unexpected prominence to an otherwise obscure 
population. By Fin is meant not only the Pinlander of Finland, 
but a great deal more. All the populations whose languages be- 
long to the same class arc, in the eyes of the ethnologist, Pins. 
Now these languages are the following : — 

The Lap of the Laplanders, — That the Laps were Fins would 
never have been doubted had it not been for the difference be- 
tween the two populations in respect to their physical confor- 
mation. This was considered sufficiently great to indicate the 
propriety of great caution in the comparison of the other signs of 
ethnological affinity. And, consequently, it was not until the 
investigations had become close, minute, and searching, that, in 
the matter of both grammar and words, the place of the Lap 
language amongst the other members of the Pin class was un- 
reservedly admitted. The proper Pin has a great number of 
cases — no less than fifteen. The Lap was long supposed to 
have no more than eight or nine. Bask, however, shewed that 
several forms which appeared in Pin as the cases of nouns, 
could, with a little care, be detected in Lap, under the 
guise of adverbs. At the present moment, when few lan- 
guages of equal political and literary unimportance are better 
known or more carefully studied than the Lap, there is no 
division of opinion on the question as to their place in the Fin 
class. 

The Magyar of Hungary, — The Pin affinities of this in- 
teresting language have been doubted, and, by some, they 
are doubted even now. The objections, however, appear to 
rest on patriotic rather than scientific grounds; the Magyars 
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theniselTeB being by no means flattered by a connection with 
tribes so inferior to themselyes in civilization and physical 
derelopment as the Laplanders. Consequently, afSnities of a 
different character haye been set up by more than one Magyar 
scholar. Sometimes a Circassian, at others a Tibetan, pedigree 
has been claimed. The Fin alliance, however, which was 
pointed out by two able philologues of the last century — 
Sainovios and Gyarmathi — and which is recognised, though 
not without a certain amount of reserve, by the author of the 
Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire, is not to be set aside. 
No competent judge, of other than Magyar origin, denies it ; but, 
on the oontnoy, all admit it expressly — ^Klaproth, Adelung, 
Frichard, etc. 

The Eit^mian of EiUmia. — With this, as with all the 
forthcoming populations, there is neither doubt nor difficulty. 
No one has denied their affinities with one another, nor yet their 
affinities with the Fins of Finland . As a branch of the Estonians, 
we may add — 

Ths Lief 9, a population of about 2,100 souls. They gave 
tiieir name to the Government of Ztvonia (Xt<^-land). Neverthe- 
less there are, at the present moment, not above twenty-five or 
thirty on Livonian soil. The others are in Courland. 

The Vod, — These are the descendants of the original occu- 
pants of Ingria; a population which, anterior to the Swedish and 
Buasian conquests on the coasts of the Gulph of. Finland, joined 
the Fins of the Duchy of Finland, and the Bahwas (for that ii 
their national name) of Estonia. The number of Yod is abo 
5,000. 

The Permums and ZtrianiaM, of the (Governments of Vologda 
and Permia. 

1%$ Vottaks, of the Governments of Yiatka, Kazan, etc. 

7%$ l^heremis, of the Governments of Yiatka, Kazan, Kos- 
troma, Nizhni-novogorod, Orenburg, and Perm. 

7%$ Mardmns, of the Governments of Astrakhan, Kazan, etc. 

The TVkmpMh, of the Governments of Kazan, Simbirsk, etc. 
An these, belonging to Russia in Europe, form but part of the 
stock of the great Finn flEunily, which contains in Asia — 

The VoguU, of the XJralian range ; and 

The OHiaki, of the drainage of Obi. 

The Samayed, Tmieeiam, and Tukahirt languages are additions 
to the Fin fimiily of recent origin. All the other members have 
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THE FIN HTI'OTHESIS. 




been long recognised. It may be added that the stock itaelf u M 
often called Ugrun aa Fin. 

Out of the Fin stock of languagee grew what may be colled 
the Fin hi/yothem. It originated (I believe) with Amdt, but 
was developed and promulgated by Raak. It was adopted at 
once by the Scandinavian philologues and ethnologiBts, to whose 
speculations it has given a character by which they are honor- 
ably distinguished. It haa given boldnesa and eomprehenuve- 
ness, at the very least. In his first edition of the English 
Language, the present writer adopted it, along with more than 
one other doctrine, which he has since found reason either to 
modify or abandon. Se believes, too, that, thus adopted, it 
found its way into England for the first time. The German 
school appears to recognise it generally. In France and Ajnerica 
it has made less way. Dr. Frichard, in his second edition of ths 
Natnral History of Man, adopts it; UBing, however, the term 
AUopbylion instead of Fin or Ugrian. In the work before ua 
(as wc see) he docs not seem to bo aware of it. 

The Fin hypothesis is closely connected with the EoBteni 
origin of the Indo-Europeans ; the Eastern origin of the Indo- 
Europeans being essential to its validity. Without the Fin 
hypothesis, the Eastern origin, etc., is possible ; bat, without tb« 
Eastern origin, there is no Fin hypothesis. This helps lu ca 
towards an anticipation of its nature. 

If the In do-Europeans came from the East, and if they wera 
not the very first occupants of the West, some one must ban 
been in Europe before them. WTien they were on the Indus, 
the Tigris, and the Euphrates, others must have been on the Bhine, 
the Danube, and the Itbone, possibly on the Thames, possibly on 
the Ebro and the Guadalquivir. Uore than this — Asia is a large 
area, and it is not from any part of it indifferently that this 
hypothesis brings the Indo-£uropeans. They were not Siberiam 
nor Chinese ; possibly they were at one time foreign to evoi 
certain parts of India. There ore in India impracticable forests^ 
mountains, and jungles. Feaides this, India stretches tar south- 
words; so that a population might easily be occupant of the 
Ganges and Indns without reaching Capo Comorin — poamblj 
without having got south of the Nerbudda, Godavery, or Eiatm 

Fe this as it may, there was a vast area which, at one tim^ 
was neither uninhabited, nor yet inhabited by Indo-EuropeanA. 
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Who d%d oocnpy it ? By the hypothedB of Amdt and Bask, the 
FinB. Hence the Fin hypotheslB. 

It ifl, of coone, not meant by this that the sereral popnla- 
tions which thus resided aboriginally in the plains of Sarmatia, 
the mountains of Italy and Spain, the islands of Britain, the 
steppes of Siberia, and the inaccessible extremities of the Indian 
Peninsula— to say nothing of China and Siam — were Fins in 
the way that the tme members of the stock in its narrower 
(and proper) sense were Fins. It is merely meant that they 
were more related to each other than they were to either the 
Indo-Eoropeans or any other recognised class, 

NeTertheless, the gronp was one of formidable dimensions. 
First, it contained populations in the south and west of Europe, 
who, being other than Indo-European, took the appearance of 
being aboriginal. Some of them were extinct. Others, how- 
erer, survived. Hie Basks of the Pyrenees did this. So did the 
Albanians of Albania. These survived, because the inaccessible 
nature of their areas had preserved them from the £&te of their 
c<»igenerB in Oaul, Germany, Italy, Greece, and Sarmatia. They 
survived, because woods and mountains had been to them what 
the cold of the Arctic Circle had been to the Laps, and his 
swamps and fens to the Finlander. They survived to suggest to 
ethnologists of the nineteenth century a time (long anterior to the 
dawn of history) when a complex series of kindred populations 
was continuously thread over all Europe, from Albania to Finland, 
from Spain to Scandinavia— a series of populations now broken 
up and separated. 

Secondly, it contained populations to the north and west of 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans; for it seems to have 
baen in the direction of Europe, rather than in that of either 
China or Siberia^ that the great hypothetical stream of the Indo- 
European peculation rolled itself. These were the Chinese and 
the tribes of Siberia. 

Thirdly, it contained those populations of India itself, whose 
language betokened a different origin from that of the popu- 
lations whose ancestors spoke Sanskrit. These were the nations 
of the Bekhan, and most of the hill-tribes. 

In this way the Fin hypothesis pointed to a time when a 
small portion of Asia, destined to give origin to the Sannatian, 
German, Latin, and Greek conquerors of Eilrope, as well as to 
those occupants of Hindostan who spoke the Sanskrit language. 
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was Burroonded by a population destined to give way to the 
stronger, nobler, and more dominant tribes that issaed there- 
from — ^these latter agreeing with each other, more or less, in 
language and other characteristics. I say other characteristics, 
because the fact of their having so generally given way before 
their invaders went for one. Neither was it long before 
anatomists discovered that the crania from the very oldest 
tumuli of Britain, Oaul, and Germany, were Lap or Fin in form ; 
and, as such, indicative of a population other and earlier than 
the present Indo-Europeans. 

We may weU then speak of the Fin hypothesis. There are 
many illustrations of it, both in history and philology. As a 
general rule, the populations which it claimed were of slight 
historical importance. Two only out of the whole class were 
rulers on the flEtce of the earth — ^the Ottoman Turks and the 
Chinese, and there are plenty of predictions about them. 

If a philologue were also a geologist, he had, in the primary 
and secondary formations, an apt illustration of the two great 
layers of population in Europe. There was the Fin substratum, 
once ubiquitous and continuous, but now overlaid by more 
recent strata, yet showing itself, after the fEkshion of granite 
mountains, in isolated areas. 

So much in the way of illustration of the Fin hypothesis. It 
was the idea of a man of great genius, and it was eminently 
suggestive to others. It taught philologues where to look for the 
congeners of languages apparentiy isolated. When the nearest 
ally of the Bask of the Pyrenees was the Lap of Lapland, and 
when one of its strongest contrasts was to be found in the French 
and Spanish, with which it was in immediate geographical eon* 
tact, it was easy to see that similar relations might exist else- 
where. Pass over the area into which a foreign tongae has 
intruded, and look for affinities on the spot where the older 
tongue reappears. This was the rule suggested, and it was a 
rule of great value, and rich in results. 

If the Fin hypothesis were even more exceptionable as a 
matter of fact than it really is, its promulgation would, never- 
theless, have been a benefit to ethnographical philology. 

Is it then wrong as a matter of fact ? The present writer 
commits himself to the doctrine that it is wrong. Why ? Because 
he holds against the Eastern origin of the Indo-Europeans. 

The reasons for this doctrine are given in the sequel ; the 
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object of the present note being to explain the nature of the 
hypothesis in question, and to show its relation to the cognate 
hypothesis as to the Eastern origin, etc. 

If the Indo-£uropeans have originated in Europe, the original 
continuity of the Fin area can no longer be maintained. 

That the true Fin area, howeyer, at one time was much wider 
than it is now, is certain. This, howeyer, is a mere question 
of degree. 

2%s Slawmiam are g$iMrMy mpposed to have been the lateet 
amongei the great natume who formed the populations of Europe. 
— The doctrine that the Slayonians are amongst the latest, 
emigrants into Europe, is part and parcel of the Indo-Euro- 
pean hypothesis. Of all the Indo-Europeans they are the most 
eastern. In this we find a plausible reason for belieying them 
to be the newest comers. 

Again, it is safe to say that an opinion to the effect that the 
Slayonic tongues and the Sanskrit are not merely allied to 
each other, but mare eloselg aUied than the other members of 
their class, is gaining ground. If so, what more natural than to 
make the Euasian and Polish, etc., the most Asiatic of the 
tongues of Europe ? 

The objections that lie against this yiew, are to be found 
farther on. 

In the way of detail, an exception may be taken to the state- 
° ment oonceming the Rhoxolani. 

They are not mentioned, eo nomine^ by Herodotus. 

Herodotus may, or may not, in describing certain populations 
of Scythia and Sarmatia, have described Bhoxolani. There is 
no eyidenoe, howeyer, of his haying done so. 

EhaxolmU is probably a Fin word, but not certainly. The 
fict of the termination in n being a singular form, is somewhat 
against it Muoteolainen^a Rueeian^ the word for Rueeiane 
being Ru oteola t iet. So also — 

SDIOniAB. VLUHAL. 

SaomalaiiMM = a Fin. SuomalaiM^ = Fine. 

HamalaiiMn = a Fin. Hamalaij^ ^ = Fins. 

Rhoxolani is a word that a Fin might apply to the Eussians. 
But he might also apply it to populations other than Eussian. 
In fact, at the present moment, ho actually does apply it to the 
Swedes. 

Rhoxolani, even if it be a Fin gloss, need not be so to the 
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whoto extent of the word. The root Shox- (Suoli-, Eou-) may 
belong to one language, tlie tennination -lani to anotlier. 

Suppoaing it, however, to bo wholly Fin, all that tho 
exiBtenco of the word really pro'ea is — that, in tho time 
of Strabo, certain Fins, or Ugrians, were sufflcicntly near 
those portions of tho oooata of the Black Sea that tho Groeka 
Tisited, for words belonging to their language to reach the 
informants of cither Strabo or his authorities. &foro than this 
wc cansot legitimately get. This, however, is of valu 
gives a fact connected with tho southern extension of the Fin 
area in the first century a.d. 

Further remarks on this word may bo found in tho author's 
Native Kaces of Iho Russian Empire, p. 223. 

As for tho historical details of the Bhoxolaci, they " first 
appear about a century before Christ, when they were found 
occupjTEg the steppes between the Dnieper and the Ihn. 
Afterwards, some of them made their footing in Dacio, and 
behind the Carpathians. Strabo has told the story of the defeat 
of the Boxolani and their lender, fasius, by Diuiihantus, thft 
general of MIthridatcs, and takes tho opportunity of describing 
Bome of their manners, which resembled those of the Sarmatiaa 
stock to which they belonged. Tacitus mentions another defeat 
of this people, when making on inroad into Moesia daring 
Otho's abort lease of power. From the inscription which records 
the honours paid to Plautius Silvanus, it appears that thoy were 
also defeated by him. Hadrian, who kept their frontier quiet 
by subsidising the needy tribes, when thoy complained abent th« 
payment, came to terms with their king. When the rising broke 
out among the Sarmation, German, and Scythian tribes, from the 
Bhine to tho Tanaia, in tho reign of U. Aurdius, tho Khoxolani 
were included in tho number. With tho inroads of the Goths^ 
the name of the Itoxoliini almost disappears." Dr. W. Smith's 
JHetionary of Grtih and Roman Otography, t'oc. Itoxoi^uii. 

(B). TA» Armmian and Qt$eU eojuidertd to bt Indo-Eurep*a». 
— Th» Zmd and Pertian form» of ipetch. — The Zend, or langaaga 
of the Zoroostrian Scriptures, is, undoubtedly, a language belonging 
to the same chkss with tho Sanskrit, to which it is closely allied. 
Thb is a point upon which there is neither doubt nor shadow of 
doubt. The relations, however, of the /end to the modem 
Penian oro by no meaua ciuaily decided. General opinion 
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in fitYour of them. There are several points, howeyer, which re- 
qniie tettlement before the matter is decided. The Zend 
is a language rich in inflections. The modem Persian has 
as few as the English. Hence the inference that it stands in 
the same relation to the language of the Zendavesta as the 
English does to the Anglo-Saxon, the Italian to the Latin, etc. 
It is possible, however, that this resemblance may be accidental. 
Languages may be destitute of inflection for two reasons. Fre- 
Tiously existing inflections may have been lost, or no inflection 
may ever hare been deyeloped. This is the case with the 
Chinese. If the Greek had been introduced into China a thou- 
sand years ago ; if Greek inscriptions were common in China ; 
if the old Chinese ritual were Gh:eek ; and, finally, if during the 
period of Gh:eek occupancy a great per-centage of Greek words 
had been taken-up into the Chinese tongue, the latter would 
wear the appearance of being a deriyative of the former, which 
it is not. 

Now I am not aware that the possibility of the non-inflexional 
character of the modem Persian being due to non-deyelopment 
rather than to loss has oyer been recognised. At any rate, the 
altematiye suggested by the foregoing remarks has neyer been 
doeely inyestigated. Hence the deduction of the modem 
Persian from the Zend requires more eyidence than it has 
Ibnnd. 

The Armenian is but little known to comparatiye philologues. 
It is known to many learned Armenians, but none of these are 
ethnological critics. Its place in the Indo-European class has, 
therefore, been taken upon trust. A few points of resembljpce 
haye been adduced. So have certain statements in the way of 
external testimony. 

The Armenian yerb-substantiye runs y^w, yM, yM^, giving 
forms remarkably like ntm, ei,eit; a tact noticed by MuUer in his 
history of the Dorians, wherein considerable prominence is given 
to ^lis language. There is also the word vtur = wvp =^Jire. 

Again — ^in Klaproth's Asia Polyglotta, a vast number of words 
axe oommon to the Armenian and to the other Indo-European 
tongues. We must remember, however, that, in that work, the 
term Indo-European (Indo-G^ermanic) comprises the Persian, to 
which exceptions have been, and the Ossete, to which exceptions 
win be, taken. 

As to the forms in m, they are common in languages remote 
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from the Indo-European. At the same time, the forms in qnes- 
tion must be athnitted to be favourable to the view they are meant 
to support. 

The chief objection against tho Armenian being Indo-European 
lies in the fact of ita having affinities with more than one of the 
languages of Caucasus and the neighbouring countries, which no 
legitimate classification has ever made, or is likely to make, Indo- 

Mote upon this point will be said in the sequel. 
The Ofisete is Indo-European much as the Armenian is. It 
has a great number of words common to that language and the 
Persian — words which make the tongue in which tbey appear 
Indo-European, provided the other languages are bo. 

Tho Ossete verbs form their persons after the fashion of tha 
Armenian — a fashiou which is Latin, Greek, EngliBh, etc. But 
(as aforesaid) the letter m as the sign of tho first person is oom- 
mon all tho world over ; the similarity in the other persons being 
less decided. 

On the other hand, many proper Slavonic words appear in 
the Ossete. 

Mutatit mutandit, the statement just made oonceming the 
Armenian applies here. The Ossete cannot be disconnected from 
the other tongues of its neighbourhood. Be it so. Why may not 
they be Indo-European ? This is on alternative that not only may 
be legitimately proposed, but it is one which has actually been 
adopted and maiatained. Professor Bopp has devoted more than 
one paper tfl proving that tho Georgian is what tho Osseto is, 
the latter being Indo-European. 

The present writer agrees with the former part of this line of 
argument, dcn3ring the latter. In other words, he reverses tha 
doctrine. The Ossete is what the Georgian is, i.f. other than 
I ndo- European. 

For several reasons tho Ossete has commanded an extraor* 
dinary amount of attention. Its (real or supposed) Indo-Euro- 
pean ohorocter is one point of interest. The native name ia 
another. This ia Ir6H. 80 tho Ossctes call themselves ; a word 
which points to Iron or Persia, and this raises the ideas con- 
nected with tho important l«rm Iranian. A doctrine, enunciated 
by Klaproth, bos helped to magnify it. It is to the effect that 
the Iron represent the ancient Medcs, a colony of whom 
placed in Caucasus. Again, the same Iron were descendants 
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the Alani. Beaaons for considermg all this as unsound have 
been g;iyen by the present writer elsewhere. 

The present Iron has been but lately reduced to writing. 
Hence, whilst the Armenian has one native alphabet and the 
Georgian another, the Ossete is written in Eussian characters — 
the' Ossete tribes being Christianized and Eussianized. 

They are mountaineers of the central parts of Caucasus. A 
line drawn north of Tiflis leads into their country. 

There are, at least, two dialects of their language ; which has 
been illustrated by Klaproth in the Asia Polyglotta, by Eosen in 
a special dissertation, and by Sjogren, to whom the publication 
of an Iron dictionary (in the Eussian letters aforesaid) is due. 

(9). Adekmg and Murray have regarded the Celtie a$ a branch 
ef the Indo-European etoek, — This must not be interpreted to mean 
that either of the writers just named make either the Keltic or 
anything else Indo-European eo nomtne. 

Neither the term Indo-Germanic nor Indo-European is used 
by Adelung. So £eu: as the Keltic is subordinated to any higher 
denomination it is European — but European in the Mithridates 
is merely a geographical term, meaning epoken in Europe. The 
Bask is in the same category. In the order of arrangement it 
precedes the Keltic ; the German following it. 

The sections on the Keltic are far from the soundest parts of 
the Mithridates ; the most exceptional portions of them being 
the parts that relate to the British branch. 

In the first volume published in 1809, no account is given of 
the Manx. In the supplementary volume of 1819, this omission 
is rectified. 

The word Kelt, itself, is taken by Adelung as it is found in 
the Latin and Greek writers ; Gaul being their original Keltic seat ; 
Italy, Pannonia, and Asia Minor, as well as the British Isles, being 
parts to which its occupants spread themselves. In Gaul, how- 
ever, their area b limited. The Aquitanians confine them on the 
south; the Ligurians on the south-east. All this is as the 
classirsl writers make it. 

The BelgSB the author makes Kelto-G^rmans ; and connects 
them with the Cimbri, the doctrine running thus — 

That part of northern Gaul which Ciesar gave to the Belgae, 
though originally Keltic, came to be invaded by certain tribes 
ttom Germany. These styled themselves Eimri, or, as the 
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Bomans wrote the word, Ctmhri. They settled themselvee in 
Gaul as an aristocracy amongst a population whom they r&- 
ducedy with whom they intermarried, and into whose language 
they infused so considerable a tincture of their own, as to make 
the result a mixed or hybrid form of speech. This was the 
Belgic ; for Belgse was the name by which the Oauls designated 
the Cimbri. 

Some time— perhaps not yery long — ^before the time of CaBsar, 
these Belgic Cimbri, German in some points, Kelt in others^ 
inyaded Britain, until then an Erse or Gaelic country, and occu- 
pied certain portions thereof, until (themselves invaded by the 
Bomans), they retired to Wales, and thence to Brittany. 

If so, the whole of the British Isles was originally Gkidic. 
If so, the language of Southern and Central Gaul was, more or 
less, GaeHc also. If so, the so-called British branch of the 
Keltic stock has no existence as a separate substantive form of 
speech, being merely a mixture. If so, the Belgic, Kimbiie, 
Cambrian, or whatever else it may be in the way of name, is, in 
reality, Kelto-G^erman rather than pure Kelt. 

And this is what the writer actually makes it ; the third sec- 
tion of the second part being headed " JTeltueh'O&nnamickn' 
oder KimhrUch&r Sprachstamm.** 
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SECTION in. 

Of the Celtic dialeds extant— Modes of orthography— Authorities. 

It may be doubted whether the term Celtic languages 
is the most proper epithet for the class of idioms 
generally designated, and which I shall continue, 
in compliance with custom, to designate by that 
name. The Celtae, properly so called, were a people 
of Gaul. Of their language we have no undoubted 
specimen. There are, indeed, strong grounds for 
believing that it was a kindred tongue with the 
dialects of the British isles ; but it woidd be better 
to take the general name of a whole class of lan- 
guages from something that actually remains. 

There are six dialects of the language termed 
Celtic which may be said to survive, as five are stiU 
spoken, and one of them, viz., the Cornish, is suffi- 
ciently preserved in books. These six dialects are, 
the Welsh, the Cornish, the Armorican, the Irish 
or Erse, the Gaelic or Highland-Scottish, and the 
Manks. The three former are relics of the idiom 
of the ancient Britons; the three latter, of that 
spoken by the inhabitants of Ireland. We have 
historical evidence* that the Britons of Armorica, 

* Chiefly in the works of Gregory of Toun and Eginbardt. I hare lor- 
▼ejed the erideBoe on this subject in mj Researches into the Physical History 
of MaakiBd. 
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the Britanni of Gregory of Tours, emigrated from 
Britain, through the whole extent ^*®J of which, with 
the exception of some parts of the southern coast, 
where the BelgsB from G^ul had settled, it is pro- 
bable that one language prevailed at the era of the 
Boman conquest.^ Of this language the three dia- 
lects of Wales, Cornwall, and Lower Brittany are 
descendants. Of the Irish language, the Scottish 
Gaelic is a slight modification : the Manks differs 
more considerably, and it is probable that the Isle 
of Man had inhabitants from this branch of the 
Celtic stock long before the emigration of the Scots 
from Ireland to the coast of Argyle. 

I shall in general take the Welsh as a specimen 
of the Britannic dialects, and the Erse, or old Irish, 
as an example of the other class ; but I shall add 
occasionally words or forms which exist in the sub- 
ordinate dialects, and are lost, or have become less 
distinct, in either of the principal ones. 

I have experienced some difficulty in adopting a 
regular method in the orthography of Celtic words. 
The modem system of representing consonants in 
the Welsh and the Erse languages is so remote from 
the usage of other tongues, that I have thought it 
advisable to deviate from it in some instances. In 
the former I have occasionally followed the ortho- 
graphy of Edward Lhuyd, in preference to that 
which is sanctioned by the authority of the Welsh 

^ That tho Caledonians had this language has been prored by Chalmeri 
and Ritson. 
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translators of the Bible. The grounds for this pre- 
ference will appear obviously in the particular in- 
stances in which it has been made, to those who are 
acquainted with the Welsh language and its pro- 
nunciation, and other readers will have no reason to 
complain of a method which will guide them to the 
proper utterance of words, when it would otherwise 
have escaped them. In the Irish orthography, 
which can scarcely be said to have any fixed stan- 
dard, I have followed the best authorities within 
my reach. In the orthography of Sanskrit words 
I haye deyiated but little from the system proposed 
by Sir William Jones. In some few instances, 
however, which will be obvious to those who are 
acquainted with that method, I have endeavoured 
to approach more nearly to the habit of our own 
language."" 

« I hare foUowed Mr. Yates in sabttitatiiig for the four Saiukrit diphthongi, 

l(t ^» ^VTt ^H* the following, ai, ai^ 6,au. There being some uncertainty 
■i to the exact pronnnciation of rowels in ancient languages, it seems allowable 
to iMe those Towels as representatives of each other, which in fact generally 
are found in oorresponding words, prorided this method is not used in snch a 
Btnaer as to produce an appearance of resemblance in wordi which are not 
ia reality cognate. 
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NOTES TO SECTION m. 



(10). JBritons of Armariea. — ^The doctrine that the BretoDBof 
Armorica aro descendants from certain Britons of Britain, who, 
at tho break-up of the Eoman authority in the island, passed 
oyer to Armorica, has undergone some remarkable changes. Thtt 
external eyidence to the fact is insufficient. Eginhardt wrote 
more than four hundred years after the date assigned to the 
eyent ; Bcda, who is not mentioned in the text, three hundred. 
Gregory of Tours liyed nearer to the period in qoestioiL He 
also liyed closer to the area upon which the migration was made. 
Neyerthcless, his statement dates more than a century after its 
epoch. 

Practically, then, there is no satisfactory testimony at alL 
More than this, there are special reasons for distrusting the 
eyidence we haye. The writer who knew that on the two ridee 
of the British Channel one and the same language was spoken 
and that in both cases this language was British, would haye 
been either far behind or far before his cotemporaries, had he 
failed to account for it by a migration. Either the Welsh would 
come from Armorica, or the Armoricans from Wales. 

I hold, then, that what we are in the habit of looking 
upon as testimony, is no testimony at all, but only so much 
inference. 

If so, and if there were no Welsh conquest of Brittany, the 
Breton, as it is now spoken, represents the ancient language of 
Gaul — ^Brittany being a portion of that country that maintained 
its language against the Komans, just as Wales did in Britain ; 
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both being impracticable, and, comparatiyely speaking, inac- 
ceflsible difltricts. 

There is, however, one difficulty connected with this view ; a 
difficulty I by no means underralue. Neither (as we shall see 
anon) have others. 

The best evidence to the amount of likeness or difference 
between the Welsh and Breton, is to the following effect. Let 
two uneducated individuals, one a Welshman, and the other a 
Breton, converse, and it is nearly certain that they shall be 
mutually unintelligible, especially if either be at all provincial in 
the utterance, or the subject require an admixture of French 
words on one side, or English on the other. In this case, the 
languages are two. 

Let, however, two educated men, prepared for finding simi- 
larities, and framing their language accordingly, partly by 
choosing a simple subject, and partly by omitting foreign words, 
hold intercourse, and the languages become one; i,e. the two 
speakers can mutually understand each other. 

Such being the case, the likeness between the two tongues 
becomes apparent. It is greater, however, than what it should 
be if the languages were separated from each other for so long a 
period as the doctrine that the Breton is of GhJlic origin requires. 
On the other hand, it is, there or thereabouts, the amount of 
diffisrenoe that the fourteen hundred years between the expulsion 
of the Bomans from Britain and the present time would make 
probable. In short, if the Bretons and Welsh were separated 
firom one another ab initio, the difference should be greater 
than it is. 

On the other hand, languages change at different rates — some 
quickly, some slowly, some very slowly. Why may not the 
Breton and Welsh have been the slowest amongst the slow. 

A very clear and critical investigator of these matters, 
ignoring the so-called evidence that deduces the Bretons from 
Wales, and, at the same time, thoroughly recognising the 
oomplications engendered by the over-great likeness between the 
Welsh and Armorican, has suggested a reversal of the old doc- 
trine, and derived the Welsh from Brittany. England he be- 
lieves to have been, imder the dominion of the Bomans, wholly 
Roman. Wales he believes to have been as Roman as England. 
Both he believes to have been deserted, or, at least, left defence- 
less. Both he believes to have been ravaged, and, subsequently. 
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occupied by piratical invaders from the continent. Of these, 
howeyer, he makes the Angles only a portion. They occupied 
the eastern and northern counties. Meanwhile, the Bretons of 
Armorica reduced Wales. 

For the fuller exposition of this yiew, see Mr. Wright in 
TraMoctuma of the Hietarical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
yoL yiii. 
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SECTION I. 

THE TSBM KELTIC— OALATiB AVU OALLI. 

Thb author who first uses the word Kelt is Herodotus, after 
whose time the term appears as often as the subject gives us reason 
to expect it in the Greek writers in general — ^in the Greek, but 
not in the Latin. The Latins used another term ; not, indeed, 
to the absolute exclusion of the word Celt€B, but ^still another 
term. Celia was the Greek name. The Latin name was Oalli. 

To what population and what area did the Greek term apply ? 
This is a poir;t which requires close consideration. The Kelts 
of Herodotus belonged to the Spanish Peninsula. This is not 
the current doctrine. It is the inference, however, from the 
text 

" The river Ister runs through the whole of Europe, begin- 
ning with the Kelts and at the city of Pyrene." Without going 
into the details of this passage, we may safely say that it points 
to Sf^ain. 

"The Kelts, next to ifierk) the KynetsD, are the most 
western population of Europe." — " The Kelts are frontagers to 
the KynetsD, who are the most western population of Europe." 
This does the same. 

" The Kelts are beyond the Pillars of Hercules." Consider- 
ing the great extent to which maritime enterprise preceded 
overland explorations, we may reasonably suppose that a coast- 
ing voyage is implied in the words " beyond the Pillars of 
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Hercules." If so, we miist look for the Kelts of Herodotus 
somewhere on the sea-coast to the west of the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Whether they are to be sought in the extreme west 
of Spain or Portugal is uncertain ; since it is uncertain who the 
Kynetse were. They may have been occupants of the cantinent, 
as the word " frontager to the Kynetee " {ofiopoovai) imply. But 
they may also have been Irish islanders — these being, truly and 
actually, the most western population of Europe. Or the 
geography may, altogether, be too loose to justify us in such 
mintUia as the exact relations bet^^een the Kelts and KynetsD 
imply. 

Be this as it may, the most western area beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, which is not also the extreme western part of Eurc^ie, 
is the district between the rivers Guadalquivir and Guadianay 
or the western portion of Andalusia. Let us say that it is 
Seville and part of Algarve ; and then ask how fiEir this position 
coincides with the accounts of the later geographers. 

It coincides most closely. Strabo especially states that the 
chief population of the Anas (Guadiana) is that of the Keltas 
(lib. iii. p. 139) : '* the Anas bends towards the south, defining 
the Mesopotamia, of which the Keltae are the chief occupants.'* 

Of the other Kelts in Spain and Portugal ftirther notice will 
be taken hereafter. The present remarks merely apply to the 
origin of the name. It eeems in Herodotus to mean the Kelts 
of Strabo, i.e, the Kelts of Spain rather than the Kelts of GhraL 

Prom what language did it reach the informants of Herodotus } 
From one of three. 

a. It may have been Keltic, t.^. have been taken from the 
language of the population to which it applied, just as the word 
JEngliih is taken from the language of England. 

h. Or it may have been Phcnician, i.e. taken from the lan- 
guage of the Phenician traders with Spain, just as the woid 
British is taken from the language of any of the oommeraal 
nations who talk of British rather than of English goods. 

0. Or it may have been the language of the neighboviiiqg 
tribes ; just as Saxon is the Welsh name of an "Rnglifil^nifln. 

I think that, in the first instance, at least, it was in the 
latter predicament. If so, who were their neighbours? The 
Iberians of the eastern part of Spain. 

The evidence, then, as far as it goes, is in favour of dedaoiiig 
the word Kelt ftom the Iberio. 
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The further we go the more we shall find confirmations of 
this view. There are Kelts in the nor^A-west as well as in 
the MOfUh-west of Spain ; about what is called, by Pliny, the 
Celtic Promontory. Who are the frontagers here ? The 
Iberians of Leon and Asturias, even as the Iberians of 
Grenada and Cordova were the frontagers of the Eeltse of 
Seville. 

There are Kelt-Iberians in the interjacent districts. 

Wherever, then, there is a Spanish Kelt, there is, by his side, 
a Spanish Iberian to call him Keltie, Add to which, that it is 
the Iberian that lies between him and the classical countries of 
Borne and Greece ; so that it is from the Iberian that the Greeks 
and Latins get their names for the populations further west ; just 
as it is from England that the Europeans of the continent get the 
names for Wales and the several parts of Wales. 

Again, the name Kelt is general. Has it not been applied to 
three populations ? Now, in the earlier periods of their history, 
nations rarely apply general names to themselves. They usually 
know themselves as so many particular tribes. It is their neigh- 
boors who apply to them collective designations. 

So much, then, in £Eivor of the name Kelt being Iberic in 
origin. It may have been the name of same of the Kelts ; but it 
was the Iberians who gave it its general import, just as it was 
the Bomans who got the Hellenes called Greeks. 

It may, also, have been taken by the Greeks from the Phe- 
mciana, rather than from the Iberians direct. Nevertheless, it 
was from the Iberians that it previously originated. 

Can we speculate on its meaning ? It looks, at present, as if 
it meant western. It scarcely, however, means this, as we shall 
Boon see. 

The Iberians extend along the coast of the Mediterranean 
(their inland extension need not now be investigated) into France, 
where, in the parts about the mouth of the Ehone, they come 
in contact with the Ligurians. The exact details of their fron- 
tier are unimportant. Strabo writes that all the parts beyond 
{i.e. west of) the Rhone, were called Iberia. Scylax writes that 
on the west of the same river, the Ligyes and Ibercs were 
intermixed (/i^yo&v). 

Of course these Iberians extended to some distance inland, 
and where their area ended, that of the Gauls began. Now 
these Gauls are known to the Greeks as Kelts, being, at the same 
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time, the Gauls in the closest geographical contact with the 
Iberians — ^those Iberians lying between them and the sea. 

Such is the history of the word during the time that it 
retains its oiiginal and special sense ; during the time that it 
applies to certain populations of the Spanish Peninsula^ and 
some of the Gauls. So long as it does this, it applies to a popu- 
lation conterminous with the Iberians. 

It is Iberic, then, in its relation to the informants of 
Herodotus, and Iberic in respect to its general application. Yet 
it need not be Iberic in origin. The word Crreek is| to ttf, a 
Latin word ; yet it is no Latin word in its origin. It is the 
name of a particular population opposite Italy, and, as such, 
prominent in the eyes of Italians ; so prominent as to supply an 
Italian name, destined to be diffused over the world, to the 
Hellenes of Athens, Chios, and elsewhere. Yet the word is 
only Latin to a certain extent — ^to the extent that the Latin 
language generalised and promulgated it. 

The same may be the case with the word before us. One of 
the several frontagers of the Iberians may have called itself 
Kelt, even as one single population of Hellas called itself Greek, 
and this one may have supplied a name applicable to all the 
others. 

"Was this actually the case ? "We have seen how far the word 
is Iberic : let us now ask how far it is Keltic. CsBsar wrote that 
the tribes who were separated by the Garonne from the (Iberian) 
Aquitani were called in Latin Gallij in their own language 
Celt€e. 

Some Kelts, then, designated themselves thus. 

From these the Iberians, and, perhaps, also the Greeks of 
Marseilles, and the Phenicians, took the name, and gave it a 
general application — ^general enough to apply to certain occu- 
pants of the Spanish peninsula in the time of Herodotus, fbr 
this amount of generality it must have had. 

That it was a geographical term, and used in anything like a 
technical or scientific sense so early, is improbable. 

That it was a general name used by the Kelts themaelTea^ 
wherever they were, is also unlikely. The Belgians and Britons 
show no trace of its use. 

I submit, then, that the Keltic tribes of Spain were called 
Kelts because the Iberians, who knew them to belong to a different 
stock to themselves, and to the same as their frontagers in Ghiuly 
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BO called them, and that they bo called them because certain Gralli 
^th whom they came in contact called themselves so. 

This is, there or thereabouts, the history of the word Greek, 
A single tribe applied it to itself. The Romans promulgated it. 

Thisy too, is the general history of collective names Popu- 
lations know themselves only in their details. It is their neigh- 
hours who give them the names, which are, at once, distinctive 
and general. 

On this principle it is probable that it was the Kelts who 
gave the Spaniards tiie name of Iberians — the Kelts, or, perhaps, 
the Fhenicians. Certainly, not the Iberians themselves. 

Is Kelia the same word as Galataf The fact that the 
author of the treatise De Mundo, attributed to Aristotle, calls the 
Gulf of Lyons koXtto^ raXdw/co^, is evidence in favor of its 
being so. And such is the current opinion. 

Is Oalat-a the same word as Oall-i, The fact of the Keltic 
plurals being formed by the addition of -at is evidence, etc. 

If so, the roots of the two forms are Gal- and Sel-, the -t 
being inflexional. This, also, is the usual doctrine. 

If so, tiie promulgators of the word — ^Iberian, Greek, or Pheni- 
cian — took the word in its inflected rather than its radical state. 



SECTION II. 

DID ANT POPlTLATIOir OTHXB THA17 KELTIC BEAR THAT NAJCB, OR 

ONE LIKE IT? 

A QrEsnoN of great practical importance must now be asked. 
Were there any populations other than those belonging to 
the class before us, designated by ihe name of Kelt ? Or were 
there any called Galli, or GalatsD ? Or were there any bearing 
the name of some Keltic tribe? If there were, it is obvious 
that folse inferences may be drawn; inasmuch as populations 
connected by name only may pass for being more nearly allied 
than they really are. 

This is a question that Bhould always be asked in ethnology — 
not now and then, but invariably. It is a matter of fact (the 
explanation of which is foreign to the present notice) that with a 
very large proportion of ethnological names the phenomenon of 
repetition independent of connexion appears. 
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Take, for instance, the name CamMim, or Effmry. It is cer- 
tainly 80 like the name Cimmerian^ that, if it were not for the 
vast geographical interval, the two populations who bear it 
would be connected. Indeed, by some writers, they mre con- 
nected. So that the instance in question may be said to proTC 
too much. But they are Cumbrie in Africa. Will any one 
connect these with either Cambrians or CimmerianSy except in 
respect to the soimd of their names? 

Take, for instance, German. There is a population so called 
in Spain, and a population with a name nearly identical in more 
than one part of Asia — Carfnan-iei, Caraman-iei, etc. 

Take Prussia. Word for word this is as like DrUia (i^*Mt- 
land) as Fars is like Persia — a word with which it is identicaL 
Does any one, however, connect j^Ww-land and iVtM«-ia ? We 
do not now, inasmuch as we know that they differ. But what 
should we do if we knew nothing but the names ? Probably 
identify them. 

What, then, if there be populations as little Keltic as the 
Cdramtf ni-ans are Germ-axi, or as the Cumhrie are Cffmry, or as the 
Prussi-ans are jFW«i-an or Pers-ian, but which, nevertheless, bear 
names as like the form Kelt, etc., as these are to their fellowB? 
We must look closely at them before we draw our inferences. 
But what if ancient writers have identified them with the true 
Kelts ? In that case we must look closer still. 

In few fields of research is this general caution more neces- 
sary than in the one before us. The Kelts, certainly, seem to be 
more than ordinarily ubiquitous. Let us ask whether something 
of the kind in question may not be the reason for it. 

I. Dextro Suevici maris litore ./Estiamm gentes aiUuiimkir : 
quihm rittis hahitusque Suevarum, lingua Britannicas prqpior. 
Matrem de^m venerantur : insigne superstitiimis, farmas aprarmm 
gestant. Id pro armis omnique ttdeld : securum dea eultarem eti^m 
inter hostes prastat. Jiarus ferri, frequms fustium usui, lirw 
menta eeterosque fructus patimtiits, qudm pro solitd Germtmorum 
inertidy lahorant. Sed et mare scrutantur ; ac soli omnium iueei- 
num, quod ipsi glesum voeant, inter vada atque in ipso litor$ legusU. 
NeCj qua natura, quace ratio gignat, ut harharis, quasiium cam" 
pertumve. Diu quinetiam inter cetera efeetamenia maris jacebai, 
donee luxuria nostra dedit nomen : ipsis in nullo usu ; rude legOur, 
informs perfertur, pretiumque mirantes accipiutU, Suceum tmnen 
arhorum esse intelligas, quia terrena qiuedam atque etiam roiuen'a 
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tmimalia plerumque inUrlueentj qtue implicata hufnore, mox dur- 
escenU materid, eluduntur. Fecundiora igitur nemara lueosque, 
iieut Orimtis seeretu, uhi thura haUamaque sudantur, ita Oeei- 
deniis imuiis terrisque inesse erediderim, qua vicini iolts radiia 
Bxpreua atque liquentia in proximum mare labuntuTf ae vi temper- 
latum in advena litora exundant. 8i naturam suecini admoto ign$ 
ienieif in modum teda aeeenditur, alitque flammam pinguem et 
oUntem ; max ui in picem resinamve ImteBcit. {Taciti Germ., § 45.) 

What do we infer from this ? Some have inferred that the 
langnage of the amber-gatherers of East Frossia was actually a 
Keltic form of speech. But what if Britanniea mean Pru%9ian f 
Let us see whether it may not do so. The forms of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries are Prussia Frud, and Pru^xci, showing 
that the sound was that of U, or Uh^ or, possibly, even ehUh 
rather than of a simple -» ; a matter of some importance, as it 
helps to account for the t required to make the root Prwi- like 
the root Brit-. 

Next comes the fact that we find the word taking an adjec- 
tival form in -en, in which case the < becomes th. Hie substan- 
tival forms are iVwisi, Prusti, Fruscia, Fruschia, Frutxei, 
Frueeia ; but the adjectival ones are Frutheni, Fruthenia, Fru- 
thenicui. We are now getting near the form Fritannieus ; and 
it must be remembered that the form thus similar, is the form 
almost always used when the language is spoken of — ^Lingua 
FnUhenica, not Ftuaa. 

The root £%U8 undeiigoes a similar series of transformation — 
Bu$»f Fuiiia, Fuihmicue, Futhenia. 

All this, however, it may be said, applies to the Latin lan- 
guage, and is, consequently, out of place ; the question being 
whether Slavonian forms of the root Frui- can become sufficiently 
like an equivalent modification of the root Frit- to create con- 
fbflion. They can. The Slavonic word which a Qerman would 
translate by BriUiee, and a Boman by Britanniea, would be 
"Bnt-ekafa^ and the similar equivalent to Fruttiee and Fruthenica, 
Pmt-ffi^. 

How like, and how different, the two adjectives may be, is 
shown in the following columns : — 

English . . British . . Fruisian, 
Latin . . . Britanniea Frutheniea, 

Anglo-Saxon . Bryttieee . . Fryttieee. 
Slavonic . . Britehaja . . Frutskaja, 
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But the B has to bo accomiled for. Why did not Tacitus 
write Vrilaiinica if his informttntfi Bpoke about PrutbcniaiiB ? 
This is answered by the following extract, which showa that a 
.ffrut in PniBsia (Prntbenia), as in Britain (Bribtnnia), wai the 
eponymus of the nation — "Duet* fuert duo, nempe Bruteno d 
Wttdawutto, quorum alltrum >eiUe«t Brut^no ioefriolem erfamnt, 
alttrum tcilicel Wudavullo in regem eUgt>rant . . RfX ff'udaumtto 
duodeeim libtrot masctihi hahthat, quorum nmniiui futrvat Liipho, 
Saimo, Sudo, Naidro, Seal awe, Nntango, Barlho, Galindo, 
■\V'anno, Hoggo, Pomeszo, Chelmo . . , Wormo nonui JUtua 
Wudawutti, a quo Wannio dirla, reliquit vxortm Anna, tindt 
Ermftandl." 

II. JVflc vii'nil* raUnt retro Mariigni, Gothin'i, Oii, Burii: 
ttrga Mareomannorum, Quadortimque claudunt: » quibut Mat- 
tigni, tt Burii termont eulluque Suftot rrftrunt. Oothinoa 
Gallica, Oto* Pannonka lingua coarguit, non esse tiermanoa ; r( 
qv6d tributa patianlur : partem tributorum Sarmata, parUm 
Quadi, ut alifnigenit, imponunt : GolAi'tti, qttd magi* ptuUat, rt 
ftrruta rffbdiunt : omntique hi poputi pauea eampettrium, eettrAm 
taltiutt r«rtice> montium juijumqut iruedfrutit. {Tacit. Germ., § 43.) 

What do wf infer from (his? Many have inferred that tho 
language is Gallic, after tfao fashion of the language of GauL 
I do not, at^)resent, aay that it is not so. I only require reasons 
for making the undouhlcdly Slavonic name of Halics, or 
Gallieia, the probable locality for the GalUea Lingua of tha 
Gothini other than Slavonic in origin. If these cannot be 
given, we must recognize the likelihood of th€Te being Slnvonie 
Oalatffi, as well as Keltic. 

The application of this will appear more than once (indeed it 
will appear prominently) in the sequel. 



BECTION UI. 



EASTEaif ouatx of thv kblts — how P4b bjul — bow n* 

HXCBBSllT TO TEE HAIH ttlTBBTIOR Of TBI PBUBST TBXATI^ 

Tex Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations ia the title of the 
work before us. It is one, however, which requires a preliminary 
notice. In one sense, nod with one sehool of ethnologists, the statC' 
ment that the Keltsarcof Eaatcru origin is little more than a truism. 



estate- ^m 
truism. ^H 
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Out of the vast proportioii of investigators who assign to the 
whole of the human race one common origin, there are few who 
place the area of that common origin, either in Europe or America, 
still less in Austialia or Polynesia. Add to this that ver^ few 
indeed have ever put in a claim for Africa being the birthplace 
of mankind. 

Such being the case, it is clear that, in the minds of many, 
aU nations whatever are of Eastern origin — the Tasmanians, 
Polynesians, and Laplanders, as well as the Kelts ; the Kelts as 
well as the Laplanders, Polynesians, or Tasmanians. 

An Eastern origin of this kind, indirect aiid remote, is not 
the kind of Eastetn origin upon which great ethnologists connect 
the history of any particular population. An Eastern origin of 
this kind is general, not to say universal ; and its discussion forms 
part of general rather than special ethnology. 

Neither is the Eastern origin of the present treatise an origin 
belonging to the historic period. It is not one like the Eastern 
(or British origin) of the present Americans. It is more general, 
indirect, and remote than this. 

In arguing that the Kelts were of Eastern origin. Dr. Prichard 
meant this — ^viz. that they were in the same predicament with 
certain other nations, .to whom, by universal consent (or nearly 
so), an Eastern origin was attributed ; these nations being those 
belonging to the Gothic (or German), the Slavonic, the Lithuanic, 
the Greek, the Latin, and Sanskrit groups. That these formed a 
class was certain. It was as certain, too, as all but universal 
consent could make it, that they formed a class of Eastern origin. 
But it was not certain that to this class the Kelts belonged. 
Whether they did so or not, Dr. Prichard inquired ; and, after 
inquiry, decided the question in the affirmative. 

According to the views then and now generally entertained, 
this was to bring the Kelts from Asia, as well as to enlarge ihe 
previously constituted class ; a class originally called Indo-^'er- 
wutnu, because its most Eastern member, represented by the 
Sanskrit, or ancient literary language of India, was on the 
Indus, and its most western on the llhine. On these grounds, 
the name, though awkwardly compounded, was admitted. The 
admission, however, of the Kelts, e£fected a change. Instead of 
Indo- Germanic, Indo-Huropean became the word, and so it remains 
to this day. 

It is clear that, in the question under notice, there are two 
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elements. Put in the form of syllogism, the reasoning runs 
thus : — 

All the Indo-European languages are of Eastern origin; 
The Keltic languages are Indo-European ; 

therefore 
The Keltic languages are of Eastern origin. 

Of these two premisses, it is the first that gives the title to the 
work before us ; the second which constitutes its contents. 

Now there is something inconvenient in this; something 
inconvenient, because it is not the Eastern origin for which Br. 
Prichard is more especially responsible. Current opinion and 
common consent are responsible for this. Dr. Prichard's great 
service to philology and ethnography consists in his showing 
that the Keltic languages are Indo-European. - 

As long as the two statements are, for all practical prnpoaea, 
identical, the title-page is unexceptionable. But what if the 
major premiss be denied ? what if the Eastern origin of the Indo- 
European populations be doubted ? In such a case there is a 
kind of antagonism between the name of the work before na, 
and its contents. 

Whether this be the case or not, will be seen in the 
sequel. 

Meanwhile, it will be advisable to consider the fitcts implied 
by the title-page as accidental to the main subject, from which 
(if need be) they may be separated without materially tonchmg 
the validity of proofs brought to bear upon it. The Kelts may 
have originated in Wales or Ireland, and yet, in their relationa 
to the other populations of Europe, be aU that the forthcoming 
dissertation makes them. 

Such is the Eastern origin connected with the term Indo- 
European. 

But it is not the only one. 

Long before the first investigator of the ancient langoage of 
India had discovered that it contained European elements, long 
before either the terms Indo-European or Indo-Germanic had oome 
into existence, or even embryo, there were writers who talked 
and wrote about the Eastern origin of either all the Kelti or of 
some of them. Generally, however, it was only of some of 
them. Of the Asiatic extraction of the Welsh, Comishmeny 
and Britons, little was said, and that little applied to their 
ultimate and remote origin, rather than to any special migration 
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from Asia to Europe. With the Irish, however, it was fsur 
di£ferent. Writer upon writer asserted for them an origin from 
^gypt, Persia, Palestine, or Phenicia— especially from Phenida. 
That this yiew di£fered, toto calo, from the present doctrine, is 
clear. The Phenicians were what the Hebrews were, and the 
Hebrews were what is called Semitic ; the Semitic class of Ian-, 
guages being contrasted with the Indo-European, rather than 
compared with. 

The minute details of the history of opinion on this matter 
I am unable to give. I think that, in the first instance, the 
extent to which the Hebrew language, on the one side, and the 
Keltic tongues, on the other, practised the initial permutation of 
letters in their grammatical formations, may have had something 
to do with suggesting the comparison. Then there were certain 
habits and superstitions amongst the Kelts which put the com- 
parative mythologbt in mind of certain things Semitic ; e.^. the 
j^^tane, or midsummer-day fire of the Highlands of Scotland, 
incontinently got compared with fire-worship of the Phenician 
Baal. Then there were the words Bearla Fene, or Language of 
Fene (whatever that might be), of the Irish annals; a term which 
was supposed to be well translated by LingtM Porta, or Lingua 
Punica — the language of Phenicia, or the Phenician colony of 
Carthage. 

Then there was the miUadh = ioldier. Out of this, according 
to Dr. Meyer, arose the doctrine that certain of the oldest Irish 
£unilie6 came from Miletus ; whence the current term Jfilenath 
as applied to the most aristocratic portions of the Irish aristocracy. 

When this doctrine had taken firm root, it ran out luxurianUy 
into wide branches, loose foliage, and but little sound or ripe 
fruit The archflBologists connected the Bound Towers with 
Asia and the worship of Baal. 

Lastly came the comments upon the Carthaginian text in the 
Penulos of Plantos. Were not these Punio ? and was not 
Punic the Bearla Fene ? Aylett Sammes, was (I believe) the 
first who suggested that, even at the present time, a meaning 
could be found for it in the modem Irish, and a meaning, accord- 
ingly, was found. Whether this was the meaning of the 
Dramatis PersonsB of Plautus was another matter. It was not 
the meaning that Bochart and others found for it in the true and 
undoubted Hebrew. Neither were the words divided in the same 
way. Neither was the absolute text of the MS. rigidly adhered 
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to. In short a good deal of license was allowed, and the resolt 
was as follows : — 

Emendated and interpreted by Bochart, the ten first lines of a 
speech in Act v. s. 1, stand thus : — 

1. N'yth alonim yalonuth sicorath jismacon nth 

2. Chy-mlachai jythmu mitslia mittfebariim uchi 

3. Liphorcancth yth beni ith jad adi ubinuthai 

4. Birua rob syllohom alonim ubymisyrtohom 

6. Bythtym moth ymoth othi helech Antidamarchon 

6. Ys sideli : brym tyfel yth chili schontem liphul 

7. Uth bin imys dibor thim nocuth nu' AgOTa«toclet 

8. Tthem ancti hy chyr saely choc, sith nato. 

9. Binni id chi lu hilU gnbylim lasibil thym 
10. Body aly thera ynn' yss' immoncon la dm— 

The same, in Hebrew eharaetere. 

t nKt ji3DD^ n-ii3K^ nwrVjn d^^i*^ nn lo .i 

: vpp Dnnmo n^h^so : idw ^^ ^3 ^ 

: ^nwni ^-v y t\h ^^n nn T\^pry)th .» 

: DnmiB^Dni w^^vhv nrh^ n-i nnn .♦ 

:|iD-iDnnmiK i^n ^niK ni^n mo ni02 ^ 

: D^^piiDDniiK nii Dip3 on -im pDK p nn .t 

: «B^i n«t pin ^W iva Hin ^m^n onin ^ 

: on nnc^ D^^na n!?«n ih ^3 ny ^30 ^ 

Six lines following these were determined to he ZtSy-FhoB- 
nician, or the language of the native Africans in the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage, mixed with Punic. These, it was stated, had 
the same meaning with the ten lines in Carthaginian. 

The following lines of Plautus have, by all commentatorBy 
been viewed in the same light ; viz. as the Latin version of the 
speech of the Carthaginian. 

1. Dcos Dcasqne yeneror, qui banc orbem colnnty 

2. Ut, qnod de moa re hue Tcni, rite yencrim. 

3. Measque hie ut gnatas, et mei firatriB filium 

4. Roperire me siritis : Di Tostram fidom ! 

5. Quae mihi surraptsB sunt, et fratris filiom : 

6. Sed hie mihi antehac hospes Antidamas fait 

7. Earn fecissc aiimt, dbi quod fiEudendum fait 

8. Ejus filiam hie case praidicant Agorastodem : 

9. Doum hospitalem et tesseram mecam fero : 

10. In hiice habitare monstratam est regionibos. 

11. Hofl pcrcunctabor, qui hnc cgrediuntor forms. 
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Guided by the metrical paraphrase of the original author, 
Bochart laid before the scholars of his time a Latin Tersion, of 
which the following is an English translation. 

Close Trandation of Bocharfs Latin Version. - 

1. I ask the Gods and Goddesses that preside over this city, 
3. That my plans may be fulfilled. — May my hosiness prosper under their 
guidance ! 

3. The release of my son and my daughters from the hands of a rohber. 

4. May the Gods grant this, through the mighty spirit that is in them, and 

by their proridence ! 

5. Before his death, Antidamarchus used to sojourn with me, 

6. A man intimate with me : but he has joined the ranks of those whose 

dwelling is in darkness (the dead). 

7. There is a general report that his son has here taken his abode; yiz* 

Agorastocles. 

8. The token (tally) of my claim to hospitality is a canren tablet, the sculp- 

ture whereof is my God. This I carry. 

9. A witness has informed me that he lives in this neighbourhood. 

10. Somebody comes this way through the gate : Behold him : I'll ask him 
whether he knows the name. 
With this compare or contrast — 

The Gaelic Version, 

1. N'iaith all o nimh uath lonnaithe socruidshe me comsith 

2. Chimi lach chninigh ! muini is toil, miocht beiridh iar mo scith 

3. liomhtha can ati hi mitche ad 6adan beannaithe 

4. Bior nar ob siladh umhal : o nimh ! ibhim a frotha ! 

6. Beith liom! mo thime noctaithe ; ncil ach tan ti daisic mac coinme 

6. Is i de leabhraim tafach leith, chi lis con teampluibh nlla 

7. Uch bin nim i is de heart inn a ccomhnuithe Agorastocles ! 

8. Itcbe mana ith a chithirsi ; leicceath sith nosa ! 

9. Bnaine na iad cheilo ile : gabh liom an la so bithim' ! 
10. Bo dileachtach nionath n' isle, jnon cothoil us im. 

In English, 

1. Omnipotent mneh-dreaded Deity of this country! assuage my troubled 

mind! 
8. Thou ! the support of feeble captiyes ! being now exhausted with fatigue, 

of thy free will be guide to my children ! 
3. let my prayers be perfectly acceptable in thy sight! 
4 An inexhaustible fountain to the humble ; Deity ! let me drink of its 

streams! 

6. Forsake me not ! my earnest desire is now disclosed, which is only that of 

recoTering my daughters. 
8. This was my ferrent prayer, lamenting their misfortunes in thy sacre 
temples. 

7. bounteous Deity ! it is reported here dwellcth Agorastocles. 

8. Should my request appear just, let here my disquietudes cease. 
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9. Let them be no longer concealed; that I may this day find my 

daughters? 

10. They will be fatherless, and preys to the worst of men, onleaa it be thy 

pleasure that I should find them. 

It was clear that from all these Hebrew afiinities on the part 
of the existing Irish, one of two things must result-— either the 
other Keltic tongues, such as the Welsh and Breton, must be 
Semitic, or the Irish must be separated from them. I know of 
no work of greater importance than one of Sir William Betham's, 
wherein this alternative is thoroughly and fully acted on. In 
this, however (the Gael and Kymry), he expressly and clearly sees 
likenesses between the Irish and the Hebrew where he as ex- 
pressly and clearly docs not see much closer ones between the 
Irish and the Welsh. This is the way in which ingenious hypo- 
theses break down. The unreal coincidences are, for a while, 
magnified. The real ones, however, come into thd field of vision 
and eclipse them, save and except in the case of those eyes that» 
afiiicted with etymological ni/ctalopia, see better in the dark than 
in daylight. 



SECTION IV. 



cjesab's kotice of the gatjls. 



It is in the sixth book of the BeUum Oailicum that we find 
CaDsar's account of the Gaub; the basis of nine-tenths of our 
speculation concerning their manners and religion. I give it tn 
extejuo. 

The extent to which Gallia is contrasted with Germania, 
should be noticed. Of the latter country Csesar*8 knowledge 
was limited. The days when inroads were made deep into the 
soil of Germany had yet to come. The arms of Drusos and 
Germanicus had yet to be carried northwards. Cflssar, himself, 
knew best the army of Ariovistus, and, next to it, the Usipetes 
and Tcnehteri of the parts about Cologne. He had crossed the 
Ehinc, but that was all. No mention in his pages occurs of the 
Signmbri, who, in the reign of Augustus, aro^often mentioned. 
Hence we must look uj^n his knowledge of Germany as imper- 
fect; some portions of which he procured from Gauls; some 
from ofiicers of Lis own, especially G. Valerius Procillus, who is 
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stated to hare conversed with Ariovistus ; and some from books, 
for it most be remarked that he refers to Eratosthenes for the 
dimensions of the great Hercynian forest. And — 

Lastly, it mast be remarked that it is the Gauls who use the 
words Ornmani and Germania. The Germans may hare called 
themselyes so. We hare no proof, however, that they did. Ail 
we know of the word is that it was Gallic. It may or may not 
have been German as well. The editor thinks that it was 

not 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Quoiiiam ad hunc locum perventum est, non alienum esse 
videtor, de Gallise GermanisDque moribus, et quo differant hm 
nationes inter sese, proponere. In Gallia non solum in omnibus 
oivitatibus atque in omnibus pagis partibusque, sed psene etiam 
in singulis domibus fiEu^tiones sunt: earumque £EU2tionum principes 
sunt, qui summam auctoritatem eorum judicio habere existi- 
mantur, quorum ad arbitrium judiciumque summa omnium rerum 
consiliommque redeat. Idque ejus rei caussa antiquitus insti- 
tutum videtur, ne quis ex plebe contra potentiorem auzilii 
egeret : sues enim quisque opprimi et circumveniri non patitur, 
neque, aliter si £Eiciant, ullam inter sues habent auctoritatem. 
Haec eadem ratio est in summa totius Gallise: namque omnes 
civitates in partes divissB sunt duas. 

Quum Caesar in Gkdliam venit, alterius factionis principes 
erant JBdui, alterius Sequani. Hi quum per se minus valerent, 
quod summa auctoritas antiquitus erat in .£duis, magnseque 
eorum erant clientelsB, Germanos atque Ariovistum sibi adjunx- 
erant eosque ad se magnis jacturis poUicitationibusque perdux- 
crant Pmliis vero compluribus factis secundis, atque omni 
Dolnlitate ^duorum interfecta, tantum potentia antecesserant, 
ut magnam partem clientium ab .£duis ad se transducerent 
obddeaque ab iis priocipum filios acciperent et publico jurare 
oogeient, nihil se contra Sequanos consilii inituros ; et partem 
fjnitimi agri, per vim oocupatam, possiderent Galliaeque totiuB 

prinoipatum obtinerent 

♦ ♦ ♦ • • 

In omni Gallia eorum hominum, qui aliquo sunt numero 
atque honore, genera sunt duo: nam plebes pasne scrvorum 
habetur looo, que per se nihil audet et nuUo adhibetur consilio. 
Plerique, quum aut tere alieno, aut magnitudine tributorum, aut 
injoiia potantiorom prementur, sese in servitutem dicant nobili- 
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bus, in ho8 eadem omnia sunt jura, quse dominis in servos. Bed 
de his duobus generibus alteram est Droidum, alteram Eqnitam. 
Illi rebus divinis intersunt, sacrificia publica acprivataproeorant, 
religiones interpretantur. Ad hos magnus adolescentiam numeroa 
disciplinsB caussa concurrit, magnoque ii sunt apud eos honore. 
Nam fere de omnibus controversiis publicis privatisque consti- 
tuunt ; et, si quod est admissum facinus, si caBdes factEy si de 
bsBreditate, si de finibus controversia est, iidem decemunt; promia 
poonasque constituimt : si qui aut privatus aut publicus eomm 
decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interdicimt. Haec poBna apud eos 
est gravissima. Quibus ita est interdictum, ii numero impiomm 
ac sceleratorum habentur; iis omnes decedunt, aditam eomm 
sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi acci- 
piant: nequo iis petentibus jus redditur, neque bonos alios 
communicatur. His autem omnibus Druidibus prasest anas, qoi 
summam inter eos habet auctoritatem. Hoc mortuo, si qui ex 
reliquis excellit dignitate succedit: at, si sunt plares paresy 
suffiragio Druidum adlegitur, nonnumquam etiam armis de 
principatu contendimt. Hi certo anni tempore in finibus Gar- 
nutum, quae rog^o totius Gallise media habetur, considunt in loco 
consecrato. Hue omnes undique, qui controversias habent^ 
conveniunt eorumque decretis judiciisque parent. Disciplina 
in Britannia rcperta atque inde in Gtdliam translate esse existi- 
matur: et nunc, qui diligentius eam rem cognoscere volant, 
plerumque illo discendi caussa proficiscuntur. 

Druides a bello abesse consuerunt, neque tributa una com 
reliquis pondunt; militiae vacationem omniumque rerum habeat 
immunitatem. Tantis excitati pra^miis, et sua sponte multi in 
disciplinam conveniunt, et a parentibus propinquisque mittantor. 
Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntar : itaqae annos 
nonnulli vicenos in disciplina permanent. Neque fas esse 
existimant, ea litteris mandarc, quum in reliquis fere rebos^ 
publicis priratisque rationibus, GrsBcis utantur litteris. Id mihi 
duabus de caussis instituisse videntur; quod neque in ynlgiim 
disciplinam efferri velint, neque eos, qui discant, litteris conflsos, 
minus mcmorisD studere ; quod fere plerisque accidit, ut prsBsidio, 
littcrarum diligentiam in perdiscendo ac memoriam remittant. 
In primis hoc volunt persuadere, non interire animas, sed ab aliis 
post mortem transire ad alios : atque hoc maxima ad virtatem 
excitari putant, metu mortis ncglecto. Multa prseterea de 
sideribus atque corum motu, de mundi ac terrarum magnitudine^ 
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de rerum natora, de deomin immortalium vi ac potestate disputant 
et juTentnti transdant 

Alteram genus est equitum. Hi, quum est usus, atque 
aliquod bellum incidit (quod ante CsBsaris adventum fere quo- 
tannis aocidere solebat, uti aut ipsi injurias inferrent, aut illatas 
propulsarent), omnes in bello versantur: atque eorum ut 
quisque est genera copiisque amplissimus, ita plurimos circum se 
ambactos clientcsque habent. Hanc unam gratiam potentiamque 
noverunt. 

Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita religionibus : 
atque ob earn caussam, qui sunt adfecti gravioribus morbis, 
quique in pnsliis periculisque versantur, aut pro victimis homines 
immolant, aut se immolaturos vovent administrisque ad ea 
sacrificia Druidibus utuntur ; quod, pro vita hominis nisi hominis 
vita reddatur, non posse alitor deorum immortalium numen 
placari arbitrantur: publiceque ejusdem generis habent instituta 
sacrificia. Alii immani magnitudine simulacra habent, quorum 
contexta viminibus membra vivis hominibus complent, quibus 
sucoensis, circumventi flamma exanimantur homines. Supplicia 
eorum, qui in fnrto, aut in latrocinio, aut aliqua noxa sint com- 
prehensi, gratiora diis immortalibus esse arbitrantur ; sed, quum 
ejus generis copia deficit, etiam ad innocentium supplicia descen- 
dunt 

Deum maxime Mercurium colunt: hujus sunt plurima 
simulacra, hunc omnium inventorem artium forunt, hunc viarum 
atque itinerum duoem, hunc ad qusestus pecuniae mercaturasque 
habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post hunc, ApoUinem et 
Martem et Jovem et Minervam: de his eamdem fere, quam 
relique gentcs, habent opinionem ; ApoUinem morbos depellere, 
Minervam opemm atque artificiorum initia transdere; Jovem 
imperium c<Blestium tenere ; Martem bella regere. Huic, quum 
proslio dimicare constituerunt, ea, qusB bello ccperint, plerumque 
devovent. Que superaverint, animolia capta immolant ; rcliquas 
res in unum locum oonferunt. Multis in civitatibus harum 
renun exstructos tumulos locis consecratis conspicari licet : neque 
wmpe accidit, ut, neglccta quispium religione, aut capta apud se 
occultare, aut posita toUere auderet; gravissimumquc ei rei 
supplicium cum cruciatu constitutum est. 

Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos pnedicant, idque ah 
Druidibus proditum dicunt. Ob eam caussam spatia omnis 
temporis non numero dierum, sed noctium finiunt ; dies natalea 

6 
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et mensiom et annomm initia sic obBcryant, at noctem dies 
subsequatur. In reliquis vitaD institatis hoc fere ab reUquii 
difEerunt, quod suos liberos, nisi quum adoleyeiinty at manos 
militisB Bustinere possinty palam od Be adire non patiuntor, 
filiomque puerili ffitate in publico, in conspectu patris, adaiBtere, 
turpe ducunt. 

Yiriy quantas pecunias ab uxoribos dotis nomine aoceperonty 
tantas ex suis bonis, sestimatione facta, cum dotibus commoni- 
cant. HujuB omnis pecuniae conjunctim ratio habetur, firoc- 
tusquo servantur : uter eorum yita Buperarit, ad earn pan 
utriusque cum fructibus superiomm temporum pervenit. Yiii in 
uxores, Bicuti in liberos, vitsB neciBque babent potestatem : et, 
quum pater familiee, illustrioro loco natuB, decoBBit, cqob proj^inqui 
eonveniunt et, de morte Bi roB in Buspioionem venit, de axoriboB 
in Bervilem modum quffiBtionem habent et, Bi compertam eet, 
igni atque omnibuB tormentis cxcrutiataB interficiont. Fonera 
Bunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica et BumptuoBa; omniaqae, 
qua) viviB cordi fvdaae arbitrantur, in ignem inferunt, etiam 
animalia ; ac paullo Bupra banc memoriam servi et clientcs, qooa 
ab iiB dilcctos esse constabat, juBtiB funeribus confcctiB, una 
cremabantur. 

Qua) civitates commodius suam rem publicam adminiBtrare 
existimantur, habent legibus sanctum, si quis quid do re pabliea 
a finitimis rumore ac fama acceperit, uti ad magistratum deferat, 
neve cum quo alio communicet : quod so^pe homines tcmerarioB 
atque impcritos falsis rumoribus terreri et ad facinos impelli et 
de summis rebus consilium capere cognitum est. MagistzatoBy 
qua) visa sunt, occultant ; quseque esse ex ubu jadicavermt, 
multitudini produnt. De re publica nisi per concilium loqai non 
conceditur. 

Oermani multum ab hac consuetudine diffemnt : nam neqoe 
Druides habent, qui rebus divinis prsednt, noqae sacrifioiiB 
student. Dcorum numero eos boIos ducunt, quos cemant et 
quorum aperte opibus juvantur, Solem et Yulcanum et Lonam : 
reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt. Yita omnis in venationilniB 
atque in studiis rei militaris consistit: ab parvulis labori ac 
duritise student Qui diutissime impuberes permanBenmt^ 
maximam inter suos ferunt laudem : hoc ali staturam, all hoc 
vires nervosque confirmari putant. Intra annum vero yioesimam 
feminte notitiam habuissc, in turpissunis habent rebus ; cajos rei 
nulla est occultatio, quod et promiscue in fluminibuB perlaontor. 
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et pellibuB aut parvis rheuonom t^;imenti8 utontur, magna 
corporis parte nuda. 

AgricultorsB non student; majorque pars yictos eomm in 
lacte, caseo, came consistit : neque quisqUam agri modum certum 
aut fines habet proprios : sed magistratus ac principes in annos 
singulos gentibus cognationibusque hominuniy qui una coierint, 
quantum, et quo loco visum est, agri adtribuunt atque anno post 
alio transire cogunt. Ejus rei multas adferunt caussas; ne, 
adsidua consuetudino capti, studium belli gerundi agricultura 
commutent ; ne latos fines parare studeant potentioresque humi- 
liores possessionibus expellant; ne adcuratius ad frigora atque 
SDstns vitandos aedificent ; ne qua oriatur pecunisB cupiditas, qua 
ex re factiones dissensionesque nascuntur; ut animi sequitate 
plebem contineant, quum suas quisque opes cum potentissimis 
s^uari videat. 

Civitatibus maxima laus est, quam latissimas circum se vas- 
tatis finibus solitudines habere. Hoc proprium yirtutis existi- 
mant, expulsos agris finitimos cedere, neque quemquam prope 
audere consistere: simul hoc se fore tutiores arbitrantur, re- 
pentinfiD incursionis timore sublato. Quum helium civitas aut 
illatum defendit, aut infert : magistratus, qui ei hello pnesint, ut 
YitBd necisque haheant potestatem, deliguntur. In pace nullus 
est communis magistratus, sed principes regionum atque pagorum 
inter sues jus dicunt, controversiasque minuunt. Latrocinia 
nullam hahent infamiam, quse extra fines cujusque civitatis fiunt ; 
atque ea juventutis exercendflD ac desidise minuendsB caussa fieri 
pr»dicant Atque, ubi quis ex principibus in concilio dixit, ** se 
dnoem fore ; qui sequi velint, profiteantur," consurgunt ii, qui et 
caoBaam et hominem prohant, suumque auxilium pollicentur 
atque ab multitudine collaudantur : qui ex iis secuti non sunt, 
in dcsertomm ac proditorum numero ducuntur omniumque iis 
renun postea fides derogatur. Hospites yiolare, fas non putant ; 
qui quaque da caussa ad eos venerint, ah injuria prohibent 
saa c toeque hahent ; iis omnium domus patent, victusqne commu- 
nicator. 

Ac ftiit antea tompus, quum Oermanos Oalli virtute superarent, 
ultro hella inferrent, propter hominum multitudinem agrique 
inopiam trans Bhenum colonias mitterent Itaque ea, qu» 
fertilissima sunt, Germanise loca circum Hercyniam silvam (quam 
Eratoftheni et quibusdam Graecis fama notam esse video, quam 
iUi Orojniam adpellant), Yolcfls Tectosages oocupaverunt atque 
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ibi conaederunt. Quffi gens oil hoc tcmpiu iis sedibus eese con- 
tinet snmmainque habct jusldtiic ct bcllicie landiB opiaionera: 
nunc quoqtie in cadcm inopia, cgeetate, paticntin, qaa Germatti, 
permanent eoiem victu et cuitu corporis utantnr ; Gallia antem 
prorfaicis! propin<[iiitas, et transmariiionim rerum notitia. multa 
ad c«piam ntquc nsue largitur. Paullatira adaucfacti eaperari, 
multiaqiio victi proeliis, ne se quidem ipm cnm illis TirtutB 
comparant. 

With Caesar's text as a preliminary, we may proceed to tbs 
iiiTcatig;ation of the ancient Keltic area — real or auppoeed. 



THE KELTIC ABBA NAVOT AND SWITZBttLAKD HELVETIA. 

Tee original Keltic area is one thing, the areas into vhioh 
the Kelts intruded is osother. 

Germany is the original English area. England, and, still 
more, A.nicnca, are areas into 'which the English have intruded. 

Let these two sorts of area be kept separate. 

The limite of Keltic Gaul on tho side of Sjtnin will be con- 
Biderod in the seqnel. So will certain stulrments connected with 
the Kelts of Dauphiny and Provence. So will Belgium, and 
Valley of the Bhinc. 

We begin the series of critioiBiits immediately before ns with 
Savoy. Was this Keltic ? There woidd he no reason to consider 
it otherwise, were it not for a passage in Livy, who spcaka of 
(xxi., 38) the country about the Mons Peninus (a Keltic nump, 
I'm =3 Ben) as being obirpla gentihtu »emi-Gerntaiii* — Vtragri 
ineolajugi. Zeusa takes the passage as it stands, without taking 
exceptions to it, He admits that, in the time of Cwnor, th« 
evidence is in favour of the population being Gallic ; but tha 
Gauls he makes intrusive. More than this, be sees in the uamo 
Chahilct, a name which, in a passage of Avicuus, occurs along 
with Tylangii, Dalitemi, and Ttmtninu agtr, the same word at 
the word KaovXxai of Strabo. He also sees ways in which I 
the others may take a meaning in German. j 

Cesar, who, as an authority, is worth all (he r«st pat ' 
together, mentions the Ycragri, the Scduni, and the Nanttutea. 
The first of these mat/ be a Keltic name = tht mtn {ftmr, fwr) 



I 
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of lions Okria, The third cannot well be other than Keltic ; 
nami =■ valiey, nafUwUe9 = daleBmen. 

Which is the likelier, that Livy should have used the word 
umi'OermtmU in a sense different to Zcuss' interpretation? or 
that the changes, etc., necessary to make a German occupancy of 
Savoy compatible with the other facts of the case should have 
occurred between the time of the Second Punic War and Caesar's 
conquest ? The further we proceed, the more we shall hesitate 
to make Livy*s Veragri^ etc., Germans. We shall find Kelts 
beyond their area, %.$. in— - 

PturU of SwUurland — Helvetia, — The modem Switzerland is 
partly the Helvetia, partly the Rhsetia, of the ancients. Let us 
look to the Helvetic portion first. Cassar treats all the Helvetii as 
Gauls; and I see no reason, either in the way of confiicting 
testimony, or internal evidence, to take exceptions to the doctrine 
indicated by his text. A point, however, connected with it 
deserves notice. It bears upon the ethnological origin of the 
English hundred. Was it Keltic or German? In one place 
Gnsar says that the eiviUu of the Helvetii had four hundred 
villages ; in another, he says that it was divided into four pagi* 
Put these two statements together, and we get the English 
Hundred in Gallic Helvetia. Of two of these pagi he gives us 
the names — the pagut Tigurinue, and the pagu$ F&rhtgenus. 
Strabo makes the number of the tribes {ifwXa) three, of which 
two {tk$ iwo^^rh Svo) were destroyed. This would leave but 
one, probably that of the Helvetii proper. In this he seems to 
have taken the two names of Cesar, and presumed that the 
Helvetii gave a third. This, however, is a detail of no import- 
ance in rdation to the main question. So is a point which wiU 
be notioed in the sequel, viz. the Desert (j^/ao9) of the Helvetii, 
and the Helvetian area in Wurtemburg. 



SECTION VI. 

THX KELTIC AJLKA — THB TTSOL — BJIMTUL. 



Helvetic Switzerland being Keltic, was BAmtian Switzerland 
the same? 

y*»fpt^f^ besides a moiety of Switzerland, comprised the 
TypoL 
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The ethnology of EhsDtia is the ethnology of a population of 
such interest and importance as to claim (if space permitted) a 
separate monograph. Neither would such a notice be a brief 
one ; the population in question being the ancient Etruscans. 

The opinions concerning their relations are well known to be 
numerous and antagonistic. The earlier doctrine was that tiiey 
were the same as the Tyrseni of Herodotus ; and these the his- 
torian deduces from Lydia. In this view there are two assump- 
tions : first, that the Etruscans and Tyrseni were one and the 
same people ; next, that the account of Herodotus was true. 
Niebuhr denied the first, and drew a distinction between theniL. 
He might have demurred to the second. 

The views that (perhaps) are now prevalent are chiefly 
founded on an objection of Dionysius of Halicamassns and a 
statement in Livy. The former remarks that Xanthus, the 
special historian of Lydia, makes no mention of the events re- 
lated by Herodotus ; and that Xanthus being a native investigator 
is important, in both what he says, and what he leaves unsaid. 

Livy states that the Alpine nations, and especially the Bha^ 
are of Tuscan origin ; but that the mountaineers, having become 
barbarized by their mountain localities, have kept nothing 
Tuscan but the language, and that in a corrupted form. This 
passage, though well-known, has scarcdy had the fbll value 
given it. It has scarcely been recognised as more than an 
ordinary piece of ancient ethnology — the general rule being that 
ancient ethnology is of a very indifferent quality. It is, how- 
ever, something more than this. It is the statement of a oo- 
temporary writer to a special and important fact ; f.^. to the ikot 
of the Tuscan language being spoken in the Ehsdtian Alps. It is 
this, and something more. The conditions of place were as 
favorable to Livy as those of time. He lived when the language 
was spoken, and, as a native of Padua, he lived in the neighbour- 
hood of those who spoke it. 

Whether he is equally to be relied upon in deducing tiie 
Ilha)ti from the Tuscans, rather than the Tuscans firom tiie 
Ehseti (for so his statement runs, though it is by no means cer- 
tain that it was meant to be interpreted very closely), is another 
question. This is not a point on which he is a witness ; n<»r yet 
one upon which he was in condition that might make him one. 
It was an inference rather than an observation ; and, as soohy 
stands in a different category from his notice of their language. 
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Upon this latter we nmst argue. To set it aside, or to post- 
pone it to the aocoont of Herodotus and his Lydians is to allow 
legend, tradition, inference, or what not, to .take precedence of 
historical testimony. 

It does not, however, follow that because the Bhaatians were 
Tuscan, all the other Alpine tribes were the same. It does not 
even follow that because some of the RhaBtians were Tuscans 
all were so. This is what Zeuss maintains. Certain small tribes, 
such as the Stoni, Lepontii, and Tridentini, were remains of the 
Etruscans. But is it right to infer therefrom that all the RhsBti 
were Etruscan? The question must be determined by other 
considerations. 

Thus criticized, the statement of Livy, according to both 
Zeuss and Dieffenbach, goes no Airther than to indicate the 
existence of »ome Tuscans in RhsBtia. What were the other 
tribes ? Both Zeuss and Dieffenbach make them Keltic. There 
is a certain amount of testimony to this effect : there> are the 
presumptions arising out of the geographical position of the Kelt 
frontier, and there are certain geographical names which are 
Keltic in form. Is this sufficient ? 

Steub, in his Ehsetian Ethnology {BeitrOge %ur BMtisehen 
Ethnoloffie^ 1854), thinks it is not. The more definite Keltic 
names, Brod^odurum, JSetodurum, Ebodurum, and Thrasotnagus, he 
refers to either the parts beyond RhsBtia Proper, or else to its 
extreme frontier. He also shows that the uniformity of nomencla- 
ture over the whole area is incompatible with the doctrine that a 
Keltic population was the chief population of the country. 

In this he seems to argue rightly. There are aams traces of 
a Keltic population; but they are insufficient to disturb the 
inference drawn from the text of Livy and the internal evidence 
of the local names. 

There are some traces of a Keltic population ; but this need 
not even have been the occupants of any portion of the l^>iff>t*>w 



There were Kelts on the RhaDtian frontier, and the line of 
that frontier was, probably, very irregular. 

To disprove the Keltic hypothesis, is only one portion of 
Steub's work. He also undertakes the identification of the 
Rhctian and Etruscan tongues. This is difficult. With only a 
few intelligible words of the latter, and with the former repre- 
sented by those scanty elements of the present Rumonsch, which 
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are neither of Latin nor German origin, all his acutcness was 
required. He has, therefore, done what was to be expected — 
forced some of his facts upon hard service. The sounds of I, d^ 
y, and o, are believed to have been wanting in the Etroscan. 
The same sounds are said to be wanting in the Eumonsch. The 
most, I think, that can be said upon this point, is that they have 
a tendency to be replaced by p, t, e, and a. 

Again, the personal names on the tombs of Etruria can be 
found in the Tyrol, but not as the names of men and women ; only 
as those of geographical localities. Hence the doctrine runs that 
the proper names of the necrology of Etruria are the proper 
names of EhsDtian topography. There is a great deal of assump- 
tion here. 

Again, the names, as they stand on the Etrurian sepulchres, 
are extremely consonantal, e,p. Carihnal, Tarchna, etc. This, 
however, is no part of the language. The fuller forms, without 
their orthographic abbreviations, are Caratunaia, TaraeunOf etc 
The former of these he calls the epigraphic {*.$. inscriptional), 
the latter the Ehsetian, forms — ^Rhsetian meaning the Etruscan as 
it was spoken, or as it was in some older and more vocalic 
form. 

With this postulate he gives the following table : — 

OLD TTBOL.* XODEBK TTSOL. 



Achunusa 

Arathalusa 

Auluna 

Cafata 

Cafatala 

Capuna 

Capatuna 

Capatusa 

Calusa 

Calusuna 

Calutuva 

Garuna 

Gorunala 

Garacuna 

Garacusa 

Carutuna 



Agun9 



EPIGRAPHIC. 

Achunisa 

Arthalisa 

Aulinna 

Cafate 

Gafatial 

Capua 

Gapatine 

Capatesa 

Galisa 

Galusna 

Glutiva 

Cama 

Carnal 

Carcuna 

Garcusa Ch&rui 

Gartuna(St.N.) Cardun 



Caffeeiol 



Cuvedun 



Chohaun 



Agums. 

Ortles. 

Aulinna. 

Ofad. 

Tsohafatach. 

Tschafon. 

Oufidaun. 

Gebatsoh. 

Tscholis, Olis. 

Galsaun. 

Kaldiir. 

0am, Grauh. 

Kamel, Ktmol. 

Tschiigant. 

Kortsch. 

Eardaun. 



* From documenU. 
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Camtiua 

Caratunala 

Carataliua 

Lftmna 

Mamoannsa 

Manma 

Matnlima 

Peniaala 

Penualnsa 

Pataaa 

Baausa 

Suthunina 

SaUmroaa 

Talona 

Taracona 

Taracuaa 

Thnnmnsa 

Thuroaa 

Thmrisiina 

Thaaona 

Yanma 

Yenalnsa 

Ynlana 

Yalanua 

Yuliiaa 

Yulamma 

YqIoU 

Yulatmia 

Yulatora 

Yolataniniisa 



BPieRAPHIC. 

Ciarthisa 

Cartlmal 

Ciarthialisa 

Lama 

Marcaniaa 

Marina 

Methlna 

Perisal 

Perisalisa 

Patia 

Suthrina 

Suthriaa 

Thalna 

Tarchna 

Tarohiaa 

Thriniaa 

Thaoris 

Torana 

Thoaeni 

Yama 

Yenaliaa 

Yelani 

Yelariaa 

Yeliaa 

Yelaona 

Yelta 

Yelthona 

Yelthuria 

Yelthuniiaa 



OLD TTBOL. 

Zardei 



MaruhenU 



MaduUno 

Pre9$U 
PaU$ 



TareU 
TruiM 
TierM 

Tuun 

Tama 

Fenli 

F\dano 

Folares 

VelU 



Valduna 



XODEBV TTSOL. 

Tschars. 

Karthnal. 

Gretles. 

Larein. 

Marschlins. 

Marein. 

Modulein. 

PersalL 

Presela. 

Patach. 

Baaeiii. 

Sadmn. 

Sauters. 

Talluna. 

Tertachein. 

Tartach. 

Trina. 

Tiera. 

Torsanna. 

Tiaen. 

Yam. 

Vendela. 

Vollan. 

Yoldera. 

Yela. 

Yalaon. 

Yilt 

Yaldona. 

Yuldera. 

Yelthuma. 



V$Uhwm49 

It oannot be denied that there ia much aaanmption here. 
Norertheleaa, the doctrine that Bhaetia waa Tuacan, and Etroria 
Bhstiany ia aoond. The inreatigationa of Steub prove that the 
langnage waa one over the whole provinoe ; and the proper con- 
fimation of them will appear when, after an elimination of the 
Latin and German elementa of the Bnmonach language, and a 
aimilar qeetion of the Latin from the Etnirian dialect of the 
Italian, the reaidue of the two ahall be found to coincide. 

Aa it ia, howeyer, the eridence to the fact of the Tuacan 
language baring been apoken by the Bh»ti, ia hiatorical, to say the 
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least of it; which is more than can be said of any oontnury 
assertion. 

But the Tuscans may have been Kelts. I do not say that 
the eyidence of antiquity is quite conclusive against this view. 
I only say that I know of no author who has ever identified the 
two — the Tuscans of Etruria and the Gauls of the Cisalpines. 

Were the Khietian Tuscans of Livy foreign to the Alpine 
ocolities in which the author places them? This they may 
have been ; in which case they must bo looked upon as 
recent, intrusive, and exceptional populations. The Gaals, 
who took so many cities from the Tuscans of the valley 
of the Foy may have driven the remainder into the moun- 
tains. Common as is this method of accoimting for the exbt- 
enco of an isolated population, it is hardly ever correct. Im- 
practicable mountains are not the places of refuge to tribes who 
have been driven from the level country. They are rather the 
districts which the conquerors of the plain leave imtoobhed; 
the population which they contain being, for the most part^ 
aboriginal. 

Upon the whole, I infer that Khaetia, originally other than 
Keltic, was not only in contact with the Keltic areas of Hdvetia 
and Northern Italy, but was deeply indented by extensions of 
the Keltic frontier. It might have contained Keltic colonies — 
especially in the time of the Empire. 

What the Ehseti, and what the Etrusci were, taken collec- 
tively, is another question. 



SECTION VII. 

STTBIA Ain) CABINTHIA — ^NOBICITK. 

Prichard, in making the occupants of the Western Alps 
Keltic, gives the following extract frx>m Polybius — aa eizodlent 
authority : On the ** side which looks towards the north, and 
the river Rhone, dwelt those termed Transalpine Qanls, idio are 
of the same origin with the rest, meaning tiie Cisalpine tribes^ 
and are only so termed on account of their local sitoation. On 
the other side, he adds, are the Taurisci, the Agones (lingoiifis), 
and other nations." I submit that this suggests a difEerenoe 
between the populations of the western and eastern langBS^ and 
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that it fayouTBy rather than opposes, the view just exhibited 
respecting the Khoeti. 

NeyerthclesB, the authors who call the population of Noricum 
Kelts and Galata are numerous and respectable, Strabo being 
one of them. The exception, however, that lies against the 
inference deduciblo from the use. of these terms has been pointed 
out. And, in the present case, it is taken. The presumptions 
are against Noricum having been Keltic, inasmuch as Ehastia, 
on its Gallic side, was other than Gallic. 

The evidence of the local names, which was anything but 
conclusive in respect to Bhstia, is still less conclusive here ; 
indeed, undeniable forms like the compounds in durum, tna^ui, 
etc., are wanting. 

A name synonymous, or nearly so, with Norici, is Taurisei. 
Now the form in -ue, though Slavonic, German, and Latin 
{\oUei), is, by no means, Keltic Zeuss, indeed, claims for it the 
Kelts {note in voc. Norici), but only by arguing in a circle. The 
name ScordMct is from the mountain Scordus, and the ScordM^' 
are Kelts. But this is just the point that requires better proof 
than it has met with. 

Out of the six Noric populations of Ptolemy, three require 
notice, from the fact of their names beginning with the same 
clement, viz. the ^m^-isontii, the ^m^-idravi, and the Amb^ 
ilici. As the latter halves of these compounds are the names of 
the rivers I$omo, Drave, and Zeeh, the import of the combination 
amh- is easily divined. It denotes the occupants of the water- 
systems in question. The particular way in which it does this 
is doubtM. It is, probably, a preposition, like Cis- and IVane-, 
in words like CM-alpine and TVans-elpme, or like the Slavonio 
Po- in Po-meiania = on the sea. 

Granted this — ^to what language does it belong ? Zeuss finds 
it in the Gallic, and holds that it is the Amh- in Amh-actue, and 
Amh-iHTi; the latter being supposed to =Amlharar% = iheoeeuptmU 
of ih$ Ara/r. It may, perhaps, be this ; but it may easily be the 
Greek ijn^, which I think it is. Were the Norici, then, Greeks ? 
By no means. Only the sources of Ptolemy's terminology were 
Greeks, who translated the Noric names, or, at any rate, put 
tfaem into a Greek form. But is this likely ? Look at the map 
of ancient Dacia, and see the number of words ending in -mmi V, 
all of which are not only supposed, but generally admitted, to bo 
the Latin forms in '$nU%, 
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Noricnm leads us to lUyria, the Taorisci to the Soordisci. 
NoWy just as good authors speak of the Kelts of Noricum, so do 
good authors speak of the populations of 



SECTION VIII. 

THE KELTS OF HXYSLIl. 

Of these the chief were the Scordisci, a name of the same 
origin, in respect to its second element, as Taniiaci. I have 
already stated that this is no true and undoubted Keltic fona. 
Nevertheless, it may easily be the name oi a Keltic population. 
It may be the name given to it by its neighbours. The non- 
Keltic character, then, of the forms in -isei is not the reason 
against Kelts forming a portion of the population of Ulyria. 

The true reasons lie in the insufficiency of the testimony as 
opposed to the d priori improbabilities, the absence of any in- 
ternal evidence, and the positive facts that favour an occupancy 
other than Keltic. In other words, it is the criticism that applied 
to Noricum repeated, with the addition of a few special and 
peculiar remarks. 

That the Scordisci were called GalatsB I believe; but I believe 
that the Galat® implied by the name were the Oalate of 
Gallicia ; i. $. the Slavonic Ch-l-t^ to speak generally. 

Strabo's text claims notice. It runs oiS/copSuncoi Ka\ovfA€Po$ 
FaXaral rok ^IXXupitcoh SOvea-i xal roS^ Opa/ciok ^ictfoa^ 
avafi^ (p. 313). See Zeuss, in v. i. lUyrische K$lUn. 

I submit that Galat® was the national, Scordisci the geo- 
graphical, name; and that out of the name Oalate came the 
identification of them with the Kelts — Strabo himself writing 
OI, KeKroX oi avafiefurfiikvoi roii re Qpq^ xai rok 'IXkupiok, 
p. 304. 

With such passages as these in Strabo, and with a name bo 
likely to mislead, the statement that the Scordisci were Kelts is 
not to surprise us, when it occurs (as it does) in several later and 
inferior writers. 

The evidence, however, of the name along with the authority 
of Strabo constitutes the whole of the case in favour of the Soordisd 
being Kelts. All the rest seems to be either Strabo repeated, or 
the inference from the name drawn afresh. 
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SECTION IX. 

KELTS OF DALXATIA — THE C0X7KTBT OF THE lAPODES. 

That the lapodes were a mrsed nation, Keltic and niyriany 
ia a doctrine that rests on the eyidence of Straho ; the fact being 
admitted to be probable. Nevertheless, it is far from being un- 
exceptionable. Polybius supplies us with a passage respecting 
the Yeneti, a population closely akin to the lapodes, which leads 
to the belief that what was called a Keltic and Illyrian intermixture 
was merely the mixture of certain Keltic and Illyrian characters. 
Between these there is a wide difference : ' Oi Oveveroi rok 

^aXXolf j(pi»fA€V(H — ^ii. 17. 

The Yeneti were, almost certainly, in the same category with 
the lapodes * ; and, as certainly, other than Keltic. 



SECTION X. 

KELTS OF THE LOWEB DAITUBE — BASTABViB — OALATJt. 

Ths Bastanut, — ^The BastamsB of the Lower Danube are 
generaUy (though, probably, wrongly) considered Germans — 
Strabo, Tacitus, and Fliny being the chief authorities. This 
doctrine, howerer, has many complications, which reference to 
other writers increases rather than diminishes. 

livy's evidence makes them OauU: since he calls their leader, 
in one place, Clondicus dux BoMtanMntm (xl. 58), and in another 
(applying to the same series of events) Clondicus, regulus Oal' 
Unm (xliv. 26). 

He also writes — "Per 8eordi$eo9 iter esse ad mare Hadri- 
aticum Italiamque. Alia via traduci exercitum non posse. 
Facile Bastamis Scordiscos iter daturos ; nee enim tmt lingua out 

• The ipeeial ethnology of the lapodM If in?flrtigftt«d by the Editor, in th« 
of the I1tik>togical Society, toL ix. 
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Phitarcli docs iho snmo as Li vy — 'TtrtKwet 8* (ncmpe Perecus) 
KoX ToSAtor, tow TTept Tov 'larpov ^jeij/iivoiK, oi Bcuniipvat 
KaXoOvTtu. — Vit. Paul, ^tiiil. c. 9. 

The Bastnmie were diBtiiiguishod from their neighbours — 
warlike m these were — hy superior bravury, vnat Btaturc, and 
intense love of fighting— ^'./ii'Spe? vi/^Xol /iti* xi ow/mxto, 
OavftaoTol Se ra! fieXeras, fieyakat/y^oi Si xal Xofifirpai 
TO*! KaTi Twf -TToXe/iitav aweiXaU. — Plut, Vit. Paul, 
^mil. 12. 

The fragment of Scymnus makes them immigrants or con- 
querors : — 03to( Be Opaxe^, BaoToplHU t* ewfJXwSw. 

1 think that, along with the Scordisci, they were Gallieiaiu. 
I also give considprttblc inipoi'tanco to the word ^TnjXuSf? in iho 
extract from Scymnua. 

That Galuts:, of some kind or other, were occupants uf tho 
Lower Danube, is shown by other notices ; tho chief of which 
is supplied by the famous Olbinn Inscription ; wherein wc find 
the name. 

lias any one ever maintained that Iheec Oulato: were any- 
thing but ordinary Gauls of Gallia, or at any rate closely allied 
tribes ? I c.innot say what every writer on tho subject may 
have admitted or denied. I lay, however, before the reader 
the following extracta from Niebuhr, and shall, in the sctjnel, 
notice the adhesion of Grote to the same doctrine. I give 
Ifiehuhr's text in exUnto, in order to suggest some reflections 
upon tho criticism it embodies. Speaking of tho Scythians, he 
writes — 

"At the time when Thncydides wrote, eventa were ripening 
in tho west, which, in their progress and development, decided 
tho downlal of tho Scythian nation, and convulsed and dceolated 
the whole of Europe from the Tanais to the Sierra Morena. 

" The name of the Tribollian plain cannot have been confined 
to tho narrow district of Syrmia, lying in the anglo which the 
Angrus (tho Drin), having its source in Illyria, fomis by its con- 
fluence with the BrongQS (the Sau). It doubtless extended over 
the whole level country of I^wcr Hungary. But thongh the 
Servians wore, as regards their descent, quite unconnected with 
Iho TriboUi, yet tho Byzantine writers were not mistaken when, 
in respect of their place of abode, they called them by the latter 
name, as being a claaucal appellstioa ; for the Triballi dwelt, ia 



I 
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the time of Thucydidcs, on the confines of the Odrysian kingdom 
north of monnt Scomius. They were a Thracian nation. 

" In the first year of the 101 st Olympiad these Trihalli, with 
all their disposable forces, to the number of 30,000 men, made an 
irraption into the territory of Abdera. The events of tiiis war I 
pass over ; the only point connected with the present inquiry is 
their appearance at so great a distance from their former country 
in quest of new settlements ; for we find them between Mount 
Hcemus, the sea, and the Danube, in the region which the OetsB 
still inhabited when Thucydides wrote his history — the province 
Scythia {tie) (Mcesia ?) of the later Eoman empire. The Scythian 
king Ateas, who carried on war with the Istrians, and afterwards 
in Bessarabia with Philip, fought also with the Triballi : they 
attacked Philip on his return from the Delta of the Danube 
across Mount Hsemus : and after the Thracians had in vain at- 
tempted to repel Alexander from their country in the passes of 
these mountains, they placed their wives and children in safety 
in an island of the Danube named Pence, which was formed by 
two mouths of the river. This entire change of abode shows that 
Diodorus is quite mistaken in assigning hunger as the cause of 
their advance to the Thracian coast. The men of military age, 
who would not submit to be the slaves of a savage enemy, set 
out in quest of a new country. 

** The conquerors to whom they yielded their ancient settle- 
ments were the Gauls. From a comparison of the Boman and 
Grecian chronology it was the twelfth year after the sacking of 
Rome when the TribaUi appeared before Abdera; and in the 
reign of Philip, Scylax mentions Celts in the farthest recess of 
the Adriatic gnlf^ who had been left behind by the invaders in 
their march, %.$. in their march alonf? the Danube, where after- 
wards the Scordisci dwelt, in Lower Hungary and in the terri- 
tory of the Servians, the descendants of the victorious Gauls. 
They and their kindred race in Noricum were the Celts who sent 
ambaasadorB to Alexander after his victory over the Triballi and 
Gete." 

Again — " In the new comedy, and even in Menander, Davus 
and Geta were nearly the most usual names of slaves : according, 
therefore, to the Athenian mode of naming them, we may infer 
that at that (though not at an earlier) time slaves from these 
nations were very numerous at Athena. This was occasioned by 
wars, from which the captives were brought in troops to the groat 
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markets, where, even though no hostility existed against the suf- 
fering nation, they were treated like any other kind of plunder. 
Ab to the race which reduced them to slavery, there can be no 
doubt that it was the Scordisci, Boii, and other Gaelic and Cim- 
brian tribes settled on the banks of the Middle Danube, by whom 
they were brought into Greece through lUyria or Macedonia.*' 

Again — ''After this epoch these countries are for a long 
time unnoticed in history : however, Olbia and the surrounding 
region derive much light from the inscription of ProtogeneSy 
of which the date alone is wanting. In this, Olbia is re- 
presented as sunk in great misery and distress, and completely 
overwhelmed by a recent war with the Gauls (TaXarai), 
in which all the slaves in the country and the half Greeks on the 
frontiers had been destroyed. The city was threatened with an- 
other attack, as the Gauls and Sciri had concluded an alliance ; 
and it was generally reported that they would make an attack in 
the winter. At that season, when the ice was hard, the dty 
was exposed, for there was no wall towards the river and the 
harbour : an omission which doubtiess had not arisen from the 
negligence of the first founders, but either from the prohibition 
of the Scythian kings to build one, or the command of the Getan 
kings to demolish it when built. The project was frustrated bj 
the extensive fortification of the open country. Olbia at that 
time not only had reason to fear the Gauls, but also the Thisa- 
matae, the Scythians, and Saudaratse, who were anxious to get 
possession of that town in order to secure a convenient place of 
defence against their formidable enemies. At the same time a 
certain king named Saetaphames ruled over that region, whose 
forbearance the Olbiopolitse purchased by embassies and presents; 
and were compelled to humble themselves before him when he 
appeared with his army on the opposite bank of the river, in 
order to receive the tribute, which in the decree is called a gift. 
The river is, beyond all question, the Borysthcnes, and not the 
Hypanis ; and the very name of Sffitaphames makes it certain 
that he was a Gctan, whose kingdom was to the east of the 
Dnieper, being the successor of the Ariphamcs already mentioned. 
The ThisamataQ and Saudaratse are nations which do not occur 
elsewhere : the former name is probably in part compounded of 
the same word as that of the laxamatsB on the lake Msdotis, which 
Demetrius of Callatis considered as the same nation as the 
Masotians of the early writers ; Ephorus as a tribe of the Sauro- 
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mate. The ScythianB had by this time become so insignifiLcant, 
that they only occur as a suryiTing horde in conjunction with two 
other nations, who were in search of a fortified city to protect 
their defenceless people against the Gauls. 

" The period at wluch 4his latter nation first appeared in the 
neighbourhood of the Borysthenes would determine that of the 
inscription ; for the whole tenor of it shows that the first terrors 
of invasion prevailed. But upon this point history supplies us 
with no information ; on the contrary, the inscription is the first 
testimony we have of the Gauls having at any time inhabited and 
been lords of the Ukraine : and it serves to illustrate the name of 
the Celto-Scythians, wluch occurs in Strabo without explanation ; 
and can now no longer be understood to signify the supposed 
contact of the great nations of ancient geography, but must mean 
the Celts in Scythia. Strabo quotes from Posidonius, that the 
Cimbri had advanced as fieu: as the lake Meeotis, and I may ven- 
ture to assume, as a point already proved, that these were (Huh 
in the extensive Roman sense of the word, wluch also comprises 
the Belgians, and even their companions the Teutones or Qer- 
mans ; and that they came not from the north, but from the east 
These Cimbri are the Galate of the Olbian inscription ; though 
they were as yet confined to the right bank of the BorystheneSy 
the left bank being included in the powerful kingdom of the 
Getas. And I see no reason why their allies the Scirians, should 
not be the Scirians, who indeed do not occur for many genera- 
tions after this time, and then as Germans, but who mighty at 
this period, with other branches of their nation, be classed under 
the general name of Teutones." — BssMrehes into the Hiitory of 
Uu Seyihiam, Oeta, and Sarmatiam, 

We shall not have seen the whole import of these over-long 
extracts until we have considered the Kelts of Spain or the 
Keltiberians. Then, and not till then, shall we see what is 
meant bj the convulaions and desolations of Europe, " from the 
Tanais to the Sierra Morena." At present it is sufficient to draw 
attention to the enormous amount of locomotion and migration 
implied in the movements of the Cimbri and other populations. 
And all for what ? For the sake of the name Oal4vUt and the 
non-recognition of the possibility of two populations having 
borne it 
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SECTION XI. 




The poBsibility, in the general way, of two populations 
bearing the same name, without being connected in their 
ethnology, has been already Buggcated. 

So has the particular probability of the word 6M- being > 
name of the kind in question. 

The present is as fit a time as any for introducing the detail* 
of this doctrine ; both in respect to the concluaiona to which it 
leads, and the evidence upon which it rests. 

That the original Keltic area was bounded on the east by the 
Rhine, if not by some line west of that rlveT, is, in my mind, 
almost certain. 

That there was Eeltie intrunon, tncroaekmttU, amqUMt, and 
oeoupauey beyond the limits of thija original area ii also certain. 

That these, though important and considerable, were of no 
inordinate magnitude, I believe. In Italy I carry them &r 
south — very tai south indeed. In Bbietia, Vindelicio, and 
Koricum, I find traces of them. In Dolmatia these are jnst 
probable. For the parts beyond, I deny them alti^lher; 
admitting, however, that, before we can exclude them &om 
Greece and Asia Minor, we must deal as boldly with the evidenoe 
of certain writers of antiquity, as critics of the opposite doctrina 
deal with time and space and d priori presumptions. 

That these d priori presumptions ore improved by changing 
the line of the migration, and accounting for the presence of 
Kelts in Wallachia, Buasia, and ainulor improbable areas, by 
saying that it was the " movement &om their original home in 
Asia which brought them there, so that they took those s^enJ 
pbcea in their way to the west," is diametrically opposed to 
what I consider sound ethnological criticism ; as may be aeeo 
in Section III. 

Little better do I think of what many writerB, with whom I 
unwillingly differ, seem to think highly philosophical and 
scientific, viz. those endless chains of cause and effect which ths 
extracts from Niebuhr, in the preceding chapter, were espeoially 
made to illustrate ; causes and effects which drive out 
after nation in the way that one wedge, or noil, drives another. 
A, attacked by B, attacks C, who is thrown upon D, 
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evacuates his country, in order to take E's, who ejects F, who 
drives G, and so on to the end of the alphabet. All this is but 
the philosophy of the " House that Jack built/' or the " Pig, 
Pig/' that would not get over the stile, in the hands of learned 
men instead of children. 

Now, as to the evidence that there were JS!^U, O-l-t, or (?-/, 
besides the members of what modem ethnologists call the Kelt 
stock, fiunily, group, division, or class — 

I ask, in the first place (and, if the answer be in the affir- 
mative, a great deal of my doctrine must be abandoned) whether, 
without arguing in a circle, there is any evidence whatsoever of 
the present name of the Polish district called Gallicia being other 
tiiaii native, ancient, and (as such) Slavonic. Halicz is the 
Polish form ; for which the Bohemian would be GbJicz ; the H 
becoming, by the law of the language (and not accidentally, or 
by assumption), G. 

Then there is, near the mouth of the Danube, the modem 
town of Ckdacz. Is there any evidence that its name is other than 
native, and, if native, why not old. The argument in favour of 
its antiquity may be strengthened. In the time of the Athenian 
Republic, there was a KaUatU at no great distance, %,$. on the 
coast of the Euxine, to the south of the Danube. It was one of 
a Pentapolis, the others being Apollonia, Mesymbria, Odessus, 
and either Istrus, or Tomi. 

Form finr form, Eallatis is to Eelte as Galaoz to Qalat». 

Language for language, Eallatis and the country of the 

Gallic-speaking Gothini, either actually belonged to the same 

area, or were each in close geographical contact with it. The 

Gothini came in contact with the Sarmatse, as we saw by the 

text of Tadtus. The people of Eallatis did the same, as we may 

see in Ond; who, at Tomi, qpeaks ofkener than once of the 

eattem members of the same stock : — 

Jam didiei Oetioe 8mrmmtie$f¥$ laopd, 
Jnnetaqiw Pferrhsfiii 8mmati» ora Getia. 

Place for place, there is a difference. Eallatis (like Galaoz) 
is a town; the district of the Gothini was a country. The 
country, however, may have given the name to a city. Kever^ 
theleas, the difference constitutes an objection. 

Notwithstanding, I hold that certain Sarmatians were de- 
■oribed at Galate and Eelte; more especially those of the 
Lower Danube, and most especially those of 
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SECTION xn. 

THX QALATM OF THE OLBIAH DTSCaUFnOir. 

The Olbian Inscription (I am all but transoribing Grote), the 
2058th of Bockh's Inscriptiones Gnec®, records a vote of pnblio 
gratitude to a citizen named Frotogenes who had extricated the 
town out of many dangers and difficulties. It gives us the state 
of it. It was impoverished and distressed. Barbarians firom the 
parts around impoverished and distressed it. Some were Scythians^ 
some Sciri, etc., some Galatae. The Olbians paid tribute to the 
former, and intermarried with them. The Scythian Prince Scylea 
was eminently Philhellene ; too much so for his own good, for his 
partiality cost him his life. This placed the town in jeopardy. 
Com was dear. The fortifications had to be strengthened. 
About fifty yearp b.c. it was sacked by the GetsB and deserted. 
The fugitives, however, returned, and Olbia grew up afresh- 
smaller and weaker. Still it revived, and was visited after- 
wards by Dion Chrysostom, who describes it 

I hold that these Galatae were men who spoke the language 
to which the words HaHcz, Kallatis, and Galacs beLoDged ; this 
language being not Keltic, but Sarmatian, t .#. either Slavonio or 
Lithuanic. 

With this remark we may return to the true Gallic frontier, 
for the part north of Switzerland, or Helvetia. 



SECTION xm. 

KELTS OF WUBTEMBXTBO DBCUXATSS A6BI AVI) VnTDHJOLL. 



The Decumates Agri were divided between the Helvetii and 
Boii, the former certainly, the latter probably, Kelts. 

Afterwards, the history of the Decumates Agri is as fbllowt: 

First, i.0. in the time of Tacitus it was a district whither the 
malcontents of all the frontier states resorted. I think it was a 
debateable ground, or if not debateable, unappropriated. 

Secondly, it became German, t .#. in the time of Ptohnsy and, 
perhaps, earlier; when the Germans of the Upper Bhine en- 
croached upon it. 
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This it baa been eyer ainoe. 

Whether the Kelts were the earliest occupanta is another ques- 
tion. The text of Taoitos is, " Non numerayerim inter Qermanisa 
populosy quamquam trans Bhenum Danubiumque consederint, 
eoSy qui Beoomates agros exercent Levissimus quisque Gkd- 
lonim, et inopi& audax, dabisd possessionis solmn ocoupavere. 
Max limite aoto, pr6niotisqae prosidiis, sinas imperii, et pan 
proTinoiflD habentnr." 



SECTION XIV. 

KELTS OF BATASIA — TEKBEXJCIl. 



There were some Kelts in Yindelicia, the testimony of more 
than one writer being to the effect that Yindelicia was a Keltic 
area ; testimony which is strengthened by the local names Cam- 
bo-AoNMiy Arto-^ya, and, perhaps, others. The Kelts of Yinde- 
licia may have stretched into the northern parts of Noricnm. Car- 
nnntom was, probably, Keltic. 

Whether they were the oldest inhabitants is another question. 
I think they were not. The text of Caesar is against the notion 
of their having been so. " There was a time," he writes, " when 
the Oauls encroached on the Germans. The Yolc» Teotosagea 
cocapied and settled in a part of the Heroynian Forest. They are 
still there ; continent, just, and warlike, and, like the Germans, 
frugal and penurious." Bell. Gall. 6, 24. 

There is much to notice in this passage. First comes the 
division between what CsBsar might have known as a cotempo- 
rary witness and what he could only have heard from others. 
He might have known that the Yolce Tectosages were oocupanta 
of a trans-Bhenane district, though even in this respect he might 
possibly be misi])£>rmed. In respect to the manner of their 
arriyal thither, he was very likely to be informed. Say that 
there were Yolce in both Gaul and the Heroynian Forest, and 
that the fbrmer were'the intruders, who had become Gkdlioijsed, and 
the line of migration would be reyersed, and Hercynian foresters 
who had settled in Gaul might pass for indigens ; or, at any rate, 
the Gaols might ohoose to call them so. They might aooount for 
tiio aiqpearance of the two populations in diffsrent areas by the 
statement that they (the Gauls) had penetrated into Germany, and 
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not ceruin Germans into Gaul. The bearing of thii will appear 
in the eeqael. 

Tho term is peculiar. No undoubted Keltic namo is liko it 
Few connst of two words. 

In the next place, both the elenicnl« appear elsewhere. 

Thirdly, they have not only no definite and slraighttbrwiud 
meaning in any Keltic lan^age, but have, partially, a non- 
Keltic look ; inasmuch as T'oUf is equally like the Latin cW^-ns, 
the Genaaa folk, and the Sarmatian j>u7j(. 

On the other hand, thero is a point or two connected with 
them which is pretty clear. It is clear that, of the two terms, 
the general one is VoUa, the qualifying or specific one, Tcelotagr*. 
This we Icam from the diTisiou into FoU* TtctotagM and Vole* 
Areeomici ; for these are tho names of two populations, which, 
though of no great prominence in the pages of CRsar, from the 
fact of their huTing belonged to a part of Oaul which was in- 
duced before his Consulate, are by no means to be overlooked. 

The metropolis of the Tcctosagca was Tolosa or Thoulonse. 

It is probable that the termination aif is non-radical, being 
the eg in such words aa JBrithon-*^ and Saeaon-a^;, eta. ; Briton-* 
and 8axon-«. If so, the inflection ia more evidently Kellio than 
the root. That the word is a Gallic gloss is clear. 

Ib may have been this, however, and yet the popnlalioBa thttt 
bore it, have been other than Kelt 

This is as muf-h as need bo said at present 



SECTION XV. 



The exiBtonoe of thcso will be invostigatod in the chapter on 



SECTION XTT. 

TRK OOTBIlfl. 



In the forty-third section of the Oermania of Tadtua 1M m _ 
"Gothinoa GalUco, Osos Paononica lingua coarguit, nea am 
Oermanos -, et quod tributa patiuntur : partem tribntonun 8w- 
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mBtm, partem Qnadi, ut alienigeniB, imponimt: Goihini^ qnh 
magiB pudeaty et femim effbdinnt: omnesque hi populi pauoft 
campestriiim, oeter&m aaltns et verticea montitim jngumque inse- 
denint" 

Beaaona toir beUeving Oattiea to mean Gallloiaii have been 
given in Section XI. 



SECTION xvn. 

KKLia OV THEICB, ILLCTDOlTy AVD OBZICB. 

There ia no want of eridenoe to the &ot of battlea haying been 
fought in Thrace, Macedon, and Greece, against popnlationa which 
good historians name Galats. They were fought by the Mace- 
donian kings and by the Bomans. They are noticed by FolybiuSy 
by Livy, by Appian, by Athennns, and by Fansanias. 

On the other hand, they are generally stated to have been 
fought against the Soordisd Ghdats, and the possibility of these 
being Gallician has been indicated. 

The sack of Delphi was effected by Oalatss. 

Kow, oyer and aboye the name, there are two material fiusta 
which, from the numerous notices either of Galatse eo nomim^ or 
of inyasions of Greece from the north, command notice. The 
first fayors the doctrine that they were Slayonians ; the second, 
the doctrine that they were Kelts. 

1. The Costoboci were a population on the frontier of, or in, 
Gallicia, and these in the time of Pausanias inyaded Greece and 
penetrated as far as Elatea (Pans. ix. 34). I submit that this 
eyidence is to the fsust of Gallicia being near enough to Greece to 
sni^ly an inyasion of its soil. I think, indeed, that these yery 
Costoboci may haye been a detail of the Gallician name. 

2. So unexceptionable an author as Polybius connects them 
with a king with the undoubtedly Kelt name, Brennus. 

I by no means underyalue this argument in fiftyour of their 
Kelt affinities. Neyertheless, I take exceptions to it The notice 
of Brennus is incidental. He is not their leader. Their leader 
is Comontorius. Who, then, was Brennus ? What Polybius says 
is this—" These Galats (yiz., those imder Comontorius), moyed 
along with those with Brennus out of their own countiy." He 
continues — ^that haying retreated from Delphi, they harassed the 
neighbourhood of Byiantium, etc. (iy. 46). 
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Now if we look upon this Brenims as the ootpmporary of ^ 
Comontorios, we have no choice between gratoitonsly impeaching 
-the accuracy of an excellent writer, and making his soldiers Gknls 
of Oanl. But I submit that the Brennus meant by Folybins was 
the Brennus who sacked Home more than 100 years before, and 
that all he meant to say was that the Galatffi of Gomontorius were 
Galatae of the migration under Brennus. This is a matter in 
which a better ethnologist than any of antiquity might err. He 
meant, I submit, to tell the Romans that the Galatffi who ravaged 
Greece were of the same stock as those who ravaged Italy. 

Nevertheless, numerous authors read him as if he made the 
leadership of Brennus as much a matter of history as that of 

Comontorious. Hence Fausanias and Athensus make the former 

■ 

the actual commander during the war. 

The question, however, has still to be fhrther considered. 
The Galatae of Thrace, Macedon, and Greece are, almost certainly, 
in the same category with the Galatae of 



SECTION XVIII. 



KELTS OF OALATIA. 



The history of the population from which the Asiatic district 
of Galatia took its name is obscure. Niebuhr says this ; adding 
that materials sufficient'to elucidate it exist, but that they require 
putting together. The following sketch is from his Lectures on 
Roman History (vol. ii. p. 188): — ''In the spring of the year 
after this" (a.tt.c. 562), "Cn. Hanlius Yulso, the successor of 
L. Cornelius Scipio, anxious for an opportunity to undertake 
something frx)m which he might derive fame and wealth — a 
desire which is henceforward the prevailing characteristic of the 
Roman generals — ^made a campaign against the Galatians, or 
Gallo-GrsBci, in Phrygia. In the time of Pyrrhus, these Gaoli 
had penetrated through Macedonia into Greece, as far as Delphi ; 
afterwards they went eastward to Thrace; but whether they 
were, as the Greeks relate, induced to do so by fearM natoial 
phenomena, or were attracted by reports about the delightflil 
countries of Asia, is imcertain. Many remained in ThraoCy and 
ruled over the country ; but others, twenty thousand in number, 
crossed over into Asia, in two divisions, the one going aoroM the 
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Hdlesponty and the other across the Bosporus, and their enter- 
prise was fiudlitated by the feuds of the Asiatic princes. There 
they settled on the northern coast, in the territory about Ancyra, 
in Fhrygia, just as, at a later period, the Normans did in Neustria. 
They ^inhabited thirty-three towns, in a country which, though 
it seems to hare been destined by Providence to be one of the 
meet flourishing and happy in the world, is now, under the despo- 
tism of barbarians, like an accursed desert. They consisted of 
three tribes, bearing the strange names of Trocmi, Tolistoboii, 
and TectosagiB. The first two seem to have been formed during 
their wanderings, for they are not mentioned elsewhere. They 
united with the Bithynians, where two small kingdoms were 
growing up. The Bithynians were Thracians settled between 
Kioomedia and Heraclea ; during the time of the Persian domi- 
nion they were governed, by native princes, and after the dis- 
solution of the Persian and Macedonian empires, the latter, of 
which had always been least consolidated in Asia Minor, they 
extended themselves, and acquired considerable importance. 
Kioomedes, then king, took those Gauls into his pay, there being 
then only ten thousand armed men among them, defeated his 
rival, and founded the Bith3mian state, which gradually became 
Hellenised. Prom that time, the Oauls sold their services to any 
one who might seek them, and made the whole of western Asia 
tributary to themselves. Their history is yet in great confusion ; 
but it can be cleared up, many materials existing for it. They 
were defeated by Antiochus Soter, whereupon they withdrew into 
the mountains, whence they afterwards burst forth whenever 
eircumstanoes allowed them, and all the neighbouring nations 
paid tribute, to escape their devastations. But when the war 
between Ptolemy Euergetes and Seleucus Callinicus, and afber- 
waids that between the former and Antiochus Hierax broke out, 
they showed themselves thoroughly faithless, selling themselves 
sometimes to the one, sometimes to the other, and were the 
■co ui ge of all Asia, until, to the amazement of every body, Attains 
of Pergamus refused to pay tribute, attacked and defeated them, 
a hci which can be accounted for only on the supposition, that 
through idleness they had become quite effeminate and unwar- 
like, like the Goths whom Belisarius found in Italy. They never 
entirely recovered from this blow, though they still continued to 
ezeraae considerable influence, for Asia was always divided; 
and alUiongh Antiochus was staying in those countries, he was 
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too much occupied to torn his attention to them, and woold nol^ 
moreover, have been able to protect that part of Fhzygia boxder- 
ing on the district inhabited by the Ganla. Henoe thej itin 
levied tribute far and wide, and after the fSdl of Antiofthnu, the 
Asiatio nations dreaded lest they should be nnable to defend 
themselves. This gave Cn. Manlius an opportonity of nnda> 
taking a campaign against them, and to come forwaid as tilt 
protector of the Asiatics against the Gkdatians. His demand that 
they should submit had been answered by those barbaziana with 
a ttolida foroeia, and he accordingly marched throo^ Phiygia, 
and attacked them in their moimtains, without, however, ex- 
tirpating them. They continued in those districts, and pro- 
served their Celtic language for a remarkably long period. We 
find it even in the time of Augustus ; but they, too, became 
Hellemsed, and in this condition we find them at the time of St» 
FauL The campaign of Manlius Yulso against them was moat 
desirable to the inhabitants of Asia Minor ; but on the part of the 
Komans, it was very imjust, for Manlius Yulso undertook it eon- 
trary to the express wiU of the d6e0m Ugati who followed him to 
Asia. The war was brought to a close in two campaigns^ bat the 
Bomans derived no advantages from it, except the booty, and 
perhaps a sum of money which was paid to them ; for the comi- 
tries between Western Asia and the districts of the Gklatiana were 
not subject to the Komans, but only allied with them. The 
Gralatians suffered so severe a defeat, that from this time fbrwaid 
they continued to live in quiet obedience to the Bomans." 

There is no doubt as to the opinion of the writer of this extract 
respecting both the previous history and the ethnological afflnitifia 
of these Galatae of Galatia. They were the Qalats of Macedonia^ 
Greece, and Thrace. They were, doubtless, too the Galatn of 
the Olbian Inscription. This is likely. 

But they were also Kelts; inasmuch as their language if 
especially called Keltic. 

This is problematic. 

The material facts in favor of their being ao (the name beuig 
held to prove nothing), are — 

1 st The probability that they were the Gauls in whose histoiiy 
Folybius gives us the Keltic name Brennua. (See pnctdwf ^ 
Section). 

2nd. The following passage from Livy — " Non plua ez vigiiiti 
millibus hominum, quam decem annate erant. Tamea tantom 
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tenorii omnibus, qosB cis Tanram incolunt, gentibus mjeoenmt, 
at, qxum adisaent quasqne non adiBsent, pariter nltimsB propinqois, 
imperio parerent Fostremo, qaum tree essent gentes, Tolistoboii, 
Trocmi, Tectoeagi, in tree partes, qua cuique populomm suomm 
yeotigalis Asia esset, diyiserunt. Troonus Hellesponti ora data ; 
Tolistoboii ^olida atque loniam ; Teetosagi mediterranea AsiflB 
sortiti snnty et stipendium tota cis Taonim Asia ezigebant. 
Sedem autem ipsi sibi circa Halyn flumen cepenint ; tantnsque 
terror eorom nominis erat, multitadine etiam magna sobole aucta, 
nt SyriflB qnoqne ad postremum reges stipendium dare non abnue- 
rent Primus Asiam incolentium abnuit Attains, pater regis 
Eumenis." 

This gives us the name Tectosagee. (See Section xiv.) 

3rd. The statement of St Jerome, that the language of the 
GalatflB was that of the Treyiri or people of Treves. (Prolegomen. 
lib. ii. ad Epist. ad Galat.) — " XJnum est quod inferimus et pro- 
missnm in exordio reddimus, Oalatas excepto sermone Grseco, quo 
omnis Qriens loquitur, propriam linguam eandem pene habere 
quam Tr^virij nee referre si aliqua ezinde corruperint ; quum et 
AfH Phosnicum linguam nonnulla ex parte mutaverint; et ipsa 
Latinitas et regionibus quotidie mutetur et tempore." 

4th. The names Ecco^ri^a, Azitorizio^um, and BoalogiiiMiiii, 
in Oalatia. 

SingUft each of these is exceptionable. The extent to which 
the text of Polybius which speaks of Brennus is to be interpreted 
differently from the text which speaks of Comontorius has already 
been noticed. 

The possibility of the Tectosages of Gaul having been intm- 
sive has also been noticed. I do not, however, lay much streas 
on this. Let it be granted that they were Gaulk It is m<Mre 
material to observe that the name in Polybius is ^ Airfwratuiu 
Of oourse, there has been no want of commentators who change 
this into Tectosages at once. But is this legitimate ? On the 
other hand, Appian and Strabo give us Livy's form. And thia 
is^ probably, the right one. 

Upon the text of St. Jerome, Niebuhr himself, Gallic as hia 
doctrines are, writes — " St. Jerome says that he heard the same 
language in Phrygia as at Treves ; but this cannot be referred to 
tha Qalatians, and St. Jerome probably saw (}ermans who had 
settled in Phrygia at different times, especially Goths, in the 
reign of Theodosius. It may be looked upon as an established 
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bat that TVttfi wa* Otrman, and it is cot likely tliat the Gallic 
lAQguage maintained itself in Asia down to so late a period." 

The forma in briga and aeum are important. At the same time 
it must be remembered that the Throcians hare a form in bria 
(Mesemirid, etc.), of whicli hriga (which ia modem Slavonic), 
may be the fuller form. 

Upon the name Tolistoioii I lay little strew. It may as 
easily bo Slavonic as Kelt, aa is shown in the sequel. Add to 
this, that it is only in the text of Livy that this form appean ; 
a form suggeHting the notion of the populations who boro it being 
Boii. Appian gives ToXiaro^toi., Strabo and Ptolemy ToX*^to- 
fioyyoi and ToXurrofforfitH — forms which give us the -bo* tn 
Coeto-iac-i; a name which has appeared in the preceding chapter. 

Letting this, then, stand fur nothing, we find that nono of the 
points are unexceptionable. In Niebuhr's exception, however, 1 
by no moans join. On the contrary, I sec in the text of St. 
Jerome a strong argument ogainet my doctrine that the Galations 
were Galliciana, or, at aiiy rate, not Galli of Gallia, — strong, bat 
not conclusive. 

No one but those who have had special experience in the 
matter, know how utterly untrustworthy the most respectable 
informants are upon matters of language, in which there is the 
slightest dash of hypothesis. By one truthful and educated 
narrator I have been told that, when he landed some negroes in 
Australia, they could converse with the natives. He was en- 
deatly struck with the fact of the latter being blacks. From 
another I have learned that a crew of Bretons understood the 
natives of Tunis. How ? Because the Kelt tongues were ao 
like the Hebrew, and the Carthaginian was the same. This wu 
my informant's belief, and he mode the fact to match ; — made 
and believed as much as if it were real. 

Evidence, however, is evidence ; and wo must take it as we 
find it. Again, exceptionable as the facts are, there are three of 
them, and these three token together prove more than three tunee 
as much aa any one of them taken singly, the argument here 
being cumulative. 

I state this, and leave the reader to draw his infbrence. 
Perhaps the evidence laid before him is in favor of the Kelt 
doctrine ; and, perhaps, my own opinion to the contrary lecta 
upon a foundation which the present notice has failed to display. 
I am inclined to think that this is really the case. A more 
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ordinaiy unwillingness to assume a mile more of migration than 
is necessary, a more than ordinary unwillingness to adopt the 
statements of ancient authors upon matters beyond the range of 
their actual fields of observation, and a decided belief that the 
Sarmatian populations played a much greater part in the history 
of the ancient world than is usually assigned to them, haye more 
to do with my conclusion than the actual objections that lie 
against the facts under notice. 

There are, certainly, botm errors in the ordinary accounts. 
Fausanias makes Brennus the actual leader. Justin takes his 
Qauls back to Tolosa. Mela makes the Rhone the boundary 
between the Yolcffi and the Cavari. Meanwhile — 

Ptolemy g^ves us in Galatia a place called Tolo«to (not 
Tolosa), or, in full, To\o%\okhora (possibly a Slavonic Tolosto- 
fcroi) ; whilst Folybius makes Cavarus the name of a king. Then 
the names Troem-i and Areeom-id are alike ; at least as much as 
IhUtiihhoj^i and Toloia Boii, 

Finally, I should add that the names YoIcsb, Tectosages, and 
Cayari, in Gaul, are, solely and wholly, geographical. Historical 
they are not No one tells us anything tiiat any one of them did. 
All that we are told is that there were certain localities eminentiy 
Gkeek and Gkdlic, and that certain towns were in their country — 
Tolosa in that of the Tectosages, just as Tolosta was in Galatia. 

What if they had no existence except in the eyes of the 
geographers ? What if some of the more learned Gauls having 
heard that there were Gauls in Galatia, brought Galatia within 
tha boundaries of the Hercynian forest, as part of OaUicitm 
Galatia actually was ? 

There is error somewhere, and, in my mind, error to the 
extent here indicated. That the question is important is obviooB. 
If the Galatians were actually Gallic, all the presumptions 
against the Bcordisci, the Bastarns, and the Qalate of the Olbian 
Inscription being Kelts, vanishes. If men from Gallia could be 
in Galatiay they could be anywhere. 

What is the local dialect of the parts corresponding to the 
ancient Galatia ? What are the words foreign to the ordinary 
Turkish of the district ? What are the Galatian elements ? No 
one knows. When, however, they are known, the question will 
be settled. If Keltic, the whole Gallidan, if Slavonic, the whole 
Oallie hypothesis, breaks down. Time will, perhaps, decide. 
Here feUowa in fbll the text of Folybius : — 
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'AAA' i/ms rhif yAw ^h Bp^&¥ w6K§fUP Korii r^ ow^iar Jb^ ^ irr t f, 

FaXar&p a;bTOis r&r w€p\ KoyMirr6pio¥ . 'tis way ^KBop w^purrdirtms. 

Olroi 8* Mrtitrav yikv ifia rots wtpl "Rphfpov im riis ohc^itLf Sio^iry^rrcf 
Bh rhp -wtpl AfXtftohs kIvBvvov, ital wapaiy€y6fuyoi wphs rltw 'EKKiiffworrop, cit fih^ 
r^p *Kalav oIk hrtpeud^irair alrrov Bk KordfuuNUfy 9tk rh ^iAox*f^9^^ f^ 
w€pl rh Bv{dyrioy r6wois, oi ical Kp€eHiaarrts rw Bp^w, ml Kara/m9mr4^ 
/uvoi fiaffiXttov T^v T^Xiyv, els 6\0(rx*p^ KhBvrop ^yop rohs BvCeanlays, Kark 
H^y oly rhs iipx^f ^^ fcus i^6Bois ahr&p, rdxs Korii Ko/corr^tM^, r^ wprnm^ 
fioffiX^trama, Z&pa ZirriKovw ol Bvidmiot 9i96rr€Sj ia^ rpurx*^ovSy icol 
wtvroKurxi^iovSt wor\ Si koH fivptovs XP^^**^* ^* f M^ KarapB^ipfat r^ir 
X^fpay tdrrwv, r4Xos 8* iiitiyKdaBriccaf iyBo^Korra rdXxuna ovyxtip^ai p^t^ 
rcXcu' Kui^ ipuunhtf, Iwr tls Kadapoy' ip* oZ icartK^ ithf ^ /3a0'iA«(a. rh ik 
y4vos airr&y i^t^dfni way. ^h Bp^fteih ix firrafioKfis hmtpcm^Hy. iw tXs 
KoipoTs ^h r&y ^pwy wi§{6fityoi. rh yuky wp&roy hrp4ir0€voy wplht rohs 
*EWriyas, Btofityoi iripiffi QvuBtiy ital avyxopVY*^ *^ ^<^* w€pi€irrmras nupoAs. 
rS»y Bi w\f larwy wapoXtyupo^yr^y^ ^yffXc(/n}<ray iwayayKOffBdrrts wapaymytdCiiy 
rohs tts rhy Vl6yroy wXioyras* 

Of all possible literary forgeries, few have stnick me as being 
more practicable than that of St. Paul's Epistle to the Ckdatians 
in the native lang^uage. It might so easily be found in some 
Armenian monastery ; it might so easily be made up out of a 
Welsh and Irish Testament; it would so readily find defenders 
in the more Keltic parts of the earth, that we are fortunate in 
never having had our credulity tested by some unscrupulous and 
ingenious machinator. If the whole Epistle were too much, 
glosses on some Qreek, Persian, or Armenian copy of it would 
be practicable ; for which the existing interlineation of more than 
one MS. of the tenth century would be useful. 

We have escaped, however, the fraud ; and this is written to 
ensure, as much as possible, our escape for the future. 

The northern frontier of Gaul now commands our notice, and 
brings us to 

SECTION XIX. 

KELTS OF BELGIUM, AND THE LOWEB AKD lODDLB RHIirS. 

The Belgian area is made by Cffisar part and paicel of 
Oallia; but this is not sufficient to make the Belgsd Gmnb. 
Aquitania is also part of Qaul ; yet the Aquitani were no Keltic 
but Iberians. 

The chief positive fBci in favour of the Xeltio •^mtfa* of Bel- 
gium is, that the local names agree so closely in form with tiioas 
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of the undoubted Oauls, as to be wholly undistinguiBhable. The 
towns, etc., end in -acum, -hriva, -magtu, -dunum, and -durum, 
and begin with Ver-, Car-, Con-, and Tre-, just like those of 
Central Gallia; so that we have — to go no further than the 
conunon maps — YiiioYiaeum, "Mmori-acum, Origi-aeum, - Turn- 
Qioum, Bag-omifii, Camar-a^timy Nemet-iumm, Catusi-octfm, Oemini- 
tmtm, Blari-owmy Mederi-o^m, Tolbi-a<wm; Samaro-^tva; 
NoTio-Mo^iM, Moso-mo^im; Yero-i^ntim ; Marco-c^urtcm ; Theo- 
dw rum ; Firr-omandui ; C<i9r-e6i ; Con-drusi ; TV'd-veri — all Keltic 
forms and compounds. 

There would be no difficulty in the question, if it were not 
for the following extract from CsBsar. '' Quum ab his quserer et, 
que dvitates, quantsque in armis essent, et quid in bello possent, 
■io reperiebat: plerosque Belgas esse ortos \ Germanis, Bhe- 
nnmqne antiquitilis transductos, propter loci fertilitatem ibi con- 
sodinOi Gbllosque, qui ea loca incolerent, expulisse; solosque 
6«e, qui patrum nostzorum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, Teu- 
toBOSy Gimbroaque intra fines sues ingredi prohibuennt. Qu^ ex 
16 fieri, uti earum rerum memoria magnam sibi auctoritatem, 
magnosque spiritus in re militari sumerent. De numero eorum 
omnia se habere explorata Ehemi dicebant ; propterea qu&d pro- 
pinquitatibus affinitatibusque oonjuncti, quantam quisque mul- 
titndinem in oommuni Belgarum concilio ad id bellum poUicitus 
lity cognoTerint Plurimum inter eos Bellovacos, et virtute, 
et anotoritate, et hominum numero valere : hos posse oonficere 
amuifta millia centum ; poUicito ex eo numero lecta millia lx, 
totiusque belli imperium sibi postulare. Suessones sues esse 
finitimoa : latiasimoB, feraoissimoeque agros possidere. Apud eos 
fbisse legem nostra etiam memorii Divitiacum, totius Gkdlise 
potwitissimnm ; qui quum magnae partis harum regionum, turn 
etiam BritannisD, imperium obtinuerit: nunc esse regem Galbam : 
ad hnno propter justitiam, pmdentiamqne, summam totius belli 
amnium y<dantate deHBirri : oppida habere numero xn : pdliceri 
millia annata quinquaginta : totidem Nervios, qui maxim^ feri 
inter ipaos habeantur, longissimeque absint: xv ndllia Atrebatea : 
Ambianoa x millia: Morinos xxy nullia: Menapios ix ndllia: 
Calletea x nullia: Velocasses et Veromanduos totidem: Adu- 
atioosxxix millia : Condrusos, Eburones, CsDrasoSy Paemanos, qui 
uno nomine Germani appellantur, arbitrari ad xl millia." 

Add to this the following notices, which, taken along with 
the Qoe just quoted, haye, to many, seemed conclusive : — 
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Gallia est omnia diviaain trea partes; quorum unom locolunt 
Belgte, Etliam Aquitoni, tn-rtiom, qui ipsorum lingua Ccltse, nostrs 
Galli, appellantor, Ki omnee lingua institutiB, legibuB inter M 
diffcrunt. Galloa — a Belgis Matrons etSoquanadividit." — B.G. L 
" Belgaj ab eitremis Gallia; finibns oriuntur." — B.G. ii. 

Strobo writes, that " the Aquitanians are wholly difierent from 
the other Gauls, not only in language, but in their bodies, — 
wherein they are more like the Iberians than the Gauls. Tbo 
restaie Gallic in look; but not all alike in language. Some 
differ a litlla. Their politics, too, and manners of lite differ ft 
/i«fo:"— lib. iv. c. i. 

The local namea, however, are Gallic. Who supplied them ? 
Probably the Belgic themselves. If so, it is inconceivable that 
they should have used nothing but Gallic terms. If, however, they 
were not Bulga, the inference is invalidated, inasmuch as Novio. 
magut, etc., may have been German towns under Gallic namea. 

But the names of the individual Belgian chiefs att as Gailio 
as those of the towns and nations, t. g. Commiu* and J}it'itiactu. 

Upon the whole, I maintain that the Psmam, etc., wen 
members of a German confederacy ; the word German being ft 
political rather than an ethnological term. 

Other facta, as well as the opinion of a safe authority, agsinst 
the German character of the Belgte, may be seen in the Dictionaij 
of Greek and Koman Geography, under the word Belgm {of (?«■/), 

Some lie in the indeflnitude of Cffisar'a language reapeoling 
these game Belgffi. In " describing the position of his troops 
during the winter of the year b.c. 54-53, he speaks of three 
legions being quartered in Belgium, or among the Bolgffi, wbila 
he mentions others aa quartered among the Uoriui, the Nerrii, 
the Easui, the liemi, the Treviri, and the Eburoncs, all of whom 
are Belgtc in tho wider sense of the term," 

Others lie in the redwtto ad ahturdum. If every popola- 
tion which can be construed into Belgian, be German as well, 
several populations, whose Keltic character is beyond doubt, will 
be transferred from the Keltic stock, which is their right, to th« 
German, which is their wrong, place. The Veneti will be in 
this predicament. So will the Mediomatrici of Lorraine; th« 
Leuci, south of the Mediomatrici ; and the Pariaii of Paria. So 
will the Aulerci, and others. 

Others lie in the expreasiou of Tacitus concerning the Trarari 
and Nen-ij, etrea affMtaliontm, etc. " The Treviri and Nenii 
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affected a Gtermaa origin, which, if it be true, must imply that 
thej had some reason for affecting it ; and also that th^y were 
not pore (Germans, or they might have said so. Strabo (p. 192) 
makea the Nenrii Germans. The fsict of Cssar making such a 
rirer as the Mam$ a boundary between Belgic and Keltic peoples, 
is a proof that he saw some marked distinction between Belgse 
and CeltiB, though there were many points of resemblance. Now, 
as most of the Belgn were Germans, or of German origin, as the 
Remi believed or said, there must have baen some who were 
not Germans or of German origin ; and if we exclude the Menapii, 
the savage Nervii, and the pure Germans, we cannot affirm that 
any of the remainder of the Belgas were (Germans." — Didionary 
of Grsek and Jtaman Oso^aphy, v. Belga, 

So much against the (German character of the BelgsB of GauL 
The chief (perhaps the only) material fact in its favour is the 
following. The evidence that the Batavi and Caninfates, of 
Holland, were German, is very strong. Nevertheless, the 
Batavi formed part of the Gallia of Csesar. More than this, 
the names of two Batavian localities, Lug-dunum and JBalawh 
dur mm, are clearly Keltic. There are more ways than one 
of explaining this. Thus, the towns may have come to us 
in their Keltic names only, the native ones having been un- 
known to the early geographers. Or, the original population 
may have been Keltic; the Batavi having been intrusive. I 
give this argument its full weight; nevertheless, I submit 
that the balance of reasons is against the Belg» having been 
German. 

Now comes a point of British ethnology. Csssar writes that 
" the interior of Britain is inhabited by those who are recorded 
to have been bom in the island itself; whereas the sea-coast is 
the occupancy of immigrants from the country of the Bdgm^ 
brought over for the sake of either war or plunder. AU t]U$§ 
mrt UlUd by name$ n$arly the ohm m tho^e of the StaUi they emms 
from, names which they have retained in the country upon which 
they made war, and in the land whereon they settled."— 
Bell. OaU, lib. v., cap. 12. 

If the BelgsB, then, were Germans, many of the Britons must 
have been so as well. 

Cesar's statement is that there were certain Belgians in 
Britain ; but he nowhere says that Belym was the name by which 
they were called. 

8 
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Ftolemy gives ub the name Belga, Lut be nowhere aaji that 
the popuhition which bore it came from Belgium. 

How for dt) thcso two authors mean tlic same populatioD ? 

Ptolemy's locality, though tbe exact extent of the area ia 
doubtful, is, to a certain degree, very definitely fixed. Tb« 
Belgte lay to the south of the Dobuni, whose chief town was 
Coriuoum {Cireneeitvr). They also lay to the east and north of 
the Durotriges of ^r-chcster. Venta ( Winthe*tfr) was one of 
the towns, and Aqum SoUs {Bath), another; Calleva (Silchatcr) 
was nof one of tbem ; on the contrary, it belonged to the Atro- 
batii. This coincides nearly with the county of Wilts, parts of 
Somerset and Hants being also included. 

The Belga: of Ptolemy agree witb tboso of Ctesar only in be- 
longing to the southern parta of Britain. They are chiefly aa 
inland population, and touch the sea only on tbe soutb and weat ; 
not on the east, or the parts more eapecially opposite Belgium. 

The second name ia that of the AtrthaUt. There wct« Atr»- 
hate* in Britain. In Belgium there were Atrehatei in Artnt, 
which is only Atrthatea in a modem form. Couuderable im- 
portance attaches to tbo fact that, before Cesar visited Britain 
in person, be sent Commius, the Atrebatian, before him. Kow, 
thia Commius was first conquered by Cicsar, and afterwards set 
up as a king over the Morini. That Commius gave nrnch of hia 
information about Britain to Ctesar is likely i perhaps be was bia 
chief informant He, too, it waa who, knowing tbe existence of 
Atrebates in Britain, probably drew the inference wbicb baa besi 
BO lately su^eated, viz., that of a Belgs^ migration, or a seriea of 
tbem. Tet the Atrebates of Britain were so for from being on 
tbe coast, that they must have lain west of London, in Bcrksbirs 
and Wilts ; since Ciesar, who advanced at least aa tar as Chertaey, 
where he crossed the Thames, meets nothing but Cantii, Tnn»- 
bantes, Cenimagni, Segoutiuci, Anvalites, Bibroei, and CassL It 
is Ptolemy who first mentions the British Atrebates; and h* 
places tbem between tbe Dobuni and the CautiL Now, as the 
Dobuni lay due west of tbe Silures of South Wales, we cannot 
bring the Atrebates nearer the coast than Windsor, at most. 

A further fact agaiust the existence of any notably great 
German population in Britain lies in a well-known passage of 
Tacitus- Tacitus, wbo was fully as well informed in respect to 
tbe population of Britain as Ctesar, has a special speculation a* to 
ths existence of Germans in that island. He looks out for tbem. 
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How does he find them ? Not in the plain straightforward way 
that he would have done had Caesar's account been correct, and 
the whole south-eastern coast been German^ but doubtfidlyy and 
by the circuitous method of an inference. He finds certain light- 
haired, big-bodied men, and accounts for their being so by ^e 
hypothesis of a German origin. Where does he find them ? Not 
in Kent and Sussex, but in Scotland. 

Upon the whole, the facts against the Belg® of Britain being 
at one and the same time Belg® from Gaul, and German in blood, 
largely preponderate against the conclusion to be drawn from the 
text and context of CsBsar. In my own mind his statement arose 
out of an inference — either one of his own, or one of his probable 
informant's, Commius. The same names appeared on both sides 
of the Channel, in Britain as well as in Gaul. Out of this fact 
arose, as a legitimate deduction, the identity or similarity of ^e 
two peoples ; and, as a somewhat less legitimate one, the doctrine 
of ar recent conquest from Belgium. 

I will not absolutely commit myself to a similar doctrine in 
respect to Ptolemy; though, upon the whole, I think ^at it 
applies to him also. It is likely that his Belgas were hypothe- 
tical; and that no population in Britain gave themselyes that 
name. No traces of it exist. This, however, is of no great 
weight until it be taken with the difficulties of Ptolemy's text ; 
which, although by no means inconsiderable when compared with 
thoae of Csssar's notice, are still greater when we take it in 
detail: — ** Next to these (viz. the Silures) the Dobuni, and their 
town Corineum. Next, the Attrebatii, and ^eir town Nalkua. 
Beyond whom are the Cantii, the easternmost people. Amongst 
them are these towns: Londinium, Darvenum, Khutupie. Again, 
south from the Attrebatii and the Cantit, lie the B^;ni and the 
town Neomagus. South of the Dobuni, (i.e. the parts about 
Corineum =s Cirencester) lie the Belgse, and the towns Ischalia, 
Hot Springs, Yenta. Beyond these, on the west and south, are 
the Durotriges" (i.e. Dorsetshire). 

Here we have more than one point of undoubted certainty, 
e.g. Corineum = Cirencester, Hot Springe = Bath, Venta :sz Win- 
ehetUr; to say nothing about others lets universally admitted. 
Nevertheless, the BclgSB are a difficult population, lying as fkr 
west as Bath, as far east as Winchester — as far wei^ as Bath, 
and yet having the Durotriges to the weet also. Were there two 
towns named Yenta for these parts, one in Hants, and the other 
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in Wilts ? Not impossible, inssmuob as the word was a. eommon, 
rather than a proptr name, and there were J'enttr elsewhere, #.y. 
. (& Fenla Icenorum) in Norfolk. Such and suchlike assumptiona 
may reconcile the difQcuItics of the text of Ptolemy. They will, 
however, not improbably involve a greater amount of complica- 
tion and hypothesis than the simpler doctrine that Ptolemy's 
Belgte, under that name, hod no existence in Britain at all, but 
that the authority of Ctesar had led hira to infer it, and also to 
place them in the south. This, however, is a suggestion rather 
than a material fact. The material fact is the non-GcrmoQic 
character of any Belgce that might have been there. I'hat there 
were tanit strangers is likely enough ; but that they were K 
separate substantive population, of sufficient magnitude to be 
found in all the parts of Britain where Belgic names occurred, 
and still more that they were (iermans, is an unsafe inference. 

It is likely, too, that there were toiw German elements in 
Belgium. There may have been a German aristocracy. NeTer- 
theless, Belgium must be looked upon aa essentially Eeltio ground 
at the beginning of the historical period. 
There were populations in 

The Talley of the Mint, which were, more or less, in th« 
same category with the Pteinani, etc. Such were the TrevEri 
and Nervii of the following extract from the Gcrmauia of 
Taeitus :— 

" TrcTcri et Nervii circa offectationem Germanica; orif^nis 
ultro ambitiosi sunt, tamquam, per banc gloriam sanguinis, a 
timilitudino et inertiu. Gallorum separcntor. Ipsam Bheni ripam 
hand dubl^ Germanomm populi colunt, Vangionee, Triboo, 
N^mctcB. Ne Ubii quiJem, quamquam Itomana colonia ease 
meruerint, ac libentius Agrippin«nu» cooditoris sui nomine 
Tocentur, origino erubescunt, trangressi olim, et experimento 
£dei super ipsam Bheni ripam coBocati, ut arcereut, non ut 
custodirentuT." 

The coufiideration, however, of the exact details of tlie 
minute ethnology of the frontier in question Is no put of « 
notice so general as the present. 

We know that if a given tribe was not Gallic, it was Germani 
and that, whether German or Gallic, it wag on the irontier of 
OaUo-Ocnnan area. 

The bearings of the nationality of the Treveri have b 
indicated in tbe preceding section. 
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SECTION XX. 

THE LieiTBIAKS. 

In writing on the Liguiians, in his Physical History, Dr. 
Prichard makes an observation that, whether made or not, when- 
erer we find a gloss, should always be acted npon. He remarks 
npon the term Aljve^, Ligor and Liguria (chap. iii.» sect, ii.) 
that '' the name admits an easy expknation in the Celtic lan- 
goages. It may have been derived from UygwyTf which means, 
in Welsh, men of the iea-eoast. But if this was its real origin, 
it does not prove that the people were Celts, since the designation 
is one more likely to have been bestowed upon them by a neigh- 
bouring tribe, than assumed by themselves/' That the supposed 
power of the word Ligur does not prove the people who were 
designated by it to be Kelts, is perfectly true. But it is also true 
that it proves nothing the other way. The term coastmen was 
just as likely to be applied by one Keltic tribe to another, as to 
one of a different stock. The term Marehmen was applied by 
Germans to Germans. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the rules of ethnological 
evidence are in favour of the Kelts and Ligurians being referred 
to the same race. 

The word Kelt itself, was, probably, Ligurian as well as 
Gallic and Iberic; %,e, it was probably used by the Ligurians, 
though not necessarily originating with them. And this use 
would be important, inasmuch as the Ligurians and the Greeks 
came in contact betimes. The Phocaeans founded the colcmy of 
Marseilles ; and it was not long before the parts along the coast, 
and to some distance inland, became imperfectly known. When 
Prometheus gives to Hercules the details of his travels west- 
ward, he says that, '' Ton " (Hercules) '' shall reach the fear- 
less people of the Ligyes, where, with all your bravery, you 
shall find no fault with their warlike vigour. It is ordained that 
you shall leave your arrows behind. But, as all the country is 
■oft, you shall be unable to find a stone. Then Zeus shall see 
jou in distress, and pity you, and overshadow the land with a 
oloud, whence a storm of round stones shall rain down. With 
these you shall easily smite and pursue the army of the Ligyes." 
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Such is the gist of & quotation tram a vriter so early as 
^BchyluB, ID his drama of the Fromcthcua Unbaund, as gireo by 
Strabo. 

The history of one of the few Ligurian glosses wo have, is 
curious, and instructive as well. It reads us a Ipsson of caution. 
Folfbius ^vcs us the vord Bodcrtcos. Pliny tcils us it meant 
iotitmtUti {/undo eartnt). In German, hodtn =:JUi»r, toil, bottom, 
etc. Dr. Priehard oaks, more as a suggestioa than uught else, 
vhether instead of c we may not read /, so making the ward 
hodeH-lat ^ betlom-lf»», so, too, making the word German, and 
drawing our inferences accordingly in favor of an early Oermon 
occupancy of Northern Italy. 

Now, see how Sir F. Polgrove treats the word — " If o small por- 
tion of the pleasure accompanying historical investigation, resulta 
from the stimulus afforded by the attempts to expound the dark 
riddle of past ages ; the more difficult the problem, the greater 
the interest attending its solution. Imperfect are the data upoa 
which the etymologist investigates the early history of (he great 
Teutonic and Celtic families, somewhat more estensive tlwn tbo 
two words which include the whole pith of the Pictish contro- 
Tersy, but not very much more : he has to deal with scattered, 
scanty, and uosatiafactory materials ; usually a name of a town, 
mountain, or river — misheard by the stranger, misread by the 
author, or corrupted by the transcriber. Bodntkoi, as we m 
told by Polybius, was the name given to the Pol /u^do ««r«w, 
b Pliny's interprctadon. Uetrodonis informs us that it was a 
Ligurian word. Is it not Celtic ? for there was a town Bodim- 
eomagiu — and we are asked whether iadeniot can be ezphuned 
frum the Celtic tongues ? Bead bodenitu — amend the penioMi't 
error, and you will have a pure German term." — ffutorg 0/ 
Normandy and JKngland, vol. i,, p. 40. 

This is the way in which suggestions become opinions, aiul 
opinions facts ) ethnology suffering. The truth is that, whether 
the meaning /undo cartiu can be got from the Oemmi 
from the Keltic, or from the Keltic easier than the Gemum, the 
termination -neum ts both Gallic and British — being the termina- 
tion of Habitancuni and \aputcum, localities where Germans are 
out of tbo question. 

Let it be understood, then, that the high probability of iho 
Ligurians having been Kelts is not disturbed by the word 
Bodoncus. 
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SECTION XXI. 

THS KBLT8 OF THE SPAJaSH PENIIVSULA.. 

We bare already seen that some one in Spain called some one 
else by the name of Kelt® i that a population so called was to be 
fimnd in ^e north and south of Portugal and elsewhere. 

What is ^e inference from this ? That these Kelt® were of 
the same stock with the Gauls ? Not necessarily. At the pre- 
sent time, the word Welsh is German. It is applied to a popula- 
tion on the west of the German area, viz., the occupants of the 
Principality of Wales. It is applied to a population on the east 
of the German area, viz., the Wallachians of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities. Are both ^ose in the same class ? No. 

The Eeltse, then, of Spain may have been in a di£ferent cate- 
gory from the Eeltae of Gaul, notwithstanding the name, and 
notwithstanding it being a Spanish population to which it was 
first applied. 

The testimony of the ancients is liable to the same objection. 
There were Jl^/^iberians in the Spanish Peninsula ; but who can 
■ay what Kelt- meant ? The testimony, then, of antiquity is not 
oonclttsiye. 

Let us look to the internal eyidence. The Kelt-iberians are 
placed, by Posidonius, at the head-waters of the Guadiana, 
in which parts they ** increased in numbers, and made the whole 
of the neighbouring country Keltiheric*^* This is the country 
on each side of the Sierra de Toledo, or New Castile, the yery 
oentre of Spain, and, as such, an unlikely place for an immigrant 
population, whether we look to its distance from the frontier, 
or to its mountainous aspect. They are carried, at least, as far 
north as the mountains of Burgos, and to ^e upper waters of the 
Dooro on one side, and the Ebro on the other. So that Old 
Castile, with parts of Leon and Aragon, may be considered as 
Keltiberic. This is the first division. 

In the south of Portugal comes the second, •'.«., in Alemtejo, 
or the parts between the Tagus and the Guadiana. Here are the 
(kUiei of the classical writers. 

The third section is found in the north of Portugal, and in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Finisterre. Here Strabo places the 
Artabri, and close to them Ctltiei and IStrduli of the same nation 
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with those of the south, i.e. those of Alemtejo. His langoage 
evidently suggests the idea of a migratioxL Such is tie Keltic 
area as determined by extenud evidence, and it cannot be denied 
that it is very remarkable. It is of considerable magnitude, but 
very discontinuous and unconnected. 

The inUnuU evidence is wholly of one sort, viz., that 
which we collect from the names of geographical localitiea. 
One of the common terminations in the map of ancient Gaul 
is the word -hriga (as in Eburo-^rtytf), which takes the slightly 
different forms of -hriva, and -hrtea — Baudo-6rtVa, Samaro-MM. 
Now compounds of -hriga are exceedingly common in Spain. They 
occuf in all the parts to which Celtici or Celttbrnri are referred, 
and in a great many mcn'e heeides. Hence the internal evidence- 
as far, at least, as the compounds in -hriga are concerned — gives 
us a larger Keltic area than the testimony of authors ; indeed it 
gives us the whole of the peninsula except Andalusia, a fitet 
which explains the import of a previous remark as to the abeenoe 
of compounds ending in -hriga south of the Sierra Morena. It is 
rare, too, in Catalonia — ^perhaps non-existent. 

Tested, however, by the presence of the form in question, 
Yalentia on the west, and all Portugal on the east, were Kelti- 
berio — as may be seen by reference to any map of ancient Spain. 

But there are serious objections to the usual inference from thia 
compound. It is nearly tiie only geographical term in Spain, of 
which the form is Keltic. And this is a remarkable instance of 
isolation. The terminations -durum, -magus, and ^dunum, all of 
which are far commoner in Gaul than even -hriga itself, are nowhere 
to be found. Neither are the Gallic prefixes, such as tre-, iMmi-, 
ver-, etc. Hence, it is strange that, if Spain were Keltic, only 
one Keltic form should have come down to us. Where are the 
rest ? I am inclined to believe that the inference as to such a 
Spanish name as, e.g., Tolo-hriga, being Keltic, on the strength 
of such undoubted Gallic words as Eboro-^r^a; is no better 
than would be the assertion that the Jewish name Samp-Mn 
was in the same category with the English names John-ton and 
Thomp-«(m. Such accidental resemblances are by no means un- 
common. The termination -dun is as conunon in Keltic as the 
termination -tun is in German. Yet they are wholly independent 
formations. 

Again, the same element may belong to two di£ferent lan- 
guages. The root n-$ appears in the Jfaue of Norway, and in 
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Orford-ndM, where it is German. But it also appears in Tshuktshi- 
Hoss, and numerous other Russian names, where it is Slayonic. 
What i£ brt^a be Keltic and Iberic too ? 

The internal evidence, then, only partially and imperfectly 
confirms the external. 

There are a few other facts connected herewith. In the 
modem name Oallicia we have the root Gall, and a Keltic 
locality as well. The internal evidence improves. 

It is improved, too, by the fact of the French ftnd Portuguese 
langiiages agreeing in the great extent to which they carry the 
abbreviation of the Latin forms, as also the nasal character of 
their phonesis ; a fact which may or may not be explained by 
supposing them to have both taken the Latin os a graft on the 
same native form of speech. 

The peculiarities of the local dialects of the Keltic districts 
have yet to be investigated. 

Upon the whole, then, there is still something to be done 
before it is quite safe to make Portugal and portions of Spain 
Keltic, f . e, in the modem meaning of the word. 

And, this being the case, the secondary question as to the 
relations of the Kelts to the Iberians loses importance — at least, 
in a work on Keltic ethnology. The question, however, exists : 
Aie the Kelts the older or the newer population ? If the newer, 
the displacement must have been enormous. If the older, whence 
came the Iberians? Current opinion makes the Iberians the 
aborigines; the doctrine of Niebuhr, the Kelts. It is not a 
question that opinions can decide. Indeed, as long as the Basque 
language remains as unknown as it is at present, the attempt to 
settle it is premature. 



SECTION XXII. 

THE KELTS OF ITALY. 



We now come to an area upon which there was, in the opinion 
of all, something, at some time or other, Keltic; an area of 
extreme importance and interest, I mean Italy. 

There were, certainly, Kelts in Italy. 

As certainly, these Kelts were strangers and intrusive, rather 
than aboriginaL 

How early, however, they intruded, and how far they ad- 
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mused, sre matters upon which there is anything but onnnimitjr 
oS opinion. 

The writer who has done moat towards the development of a 
frue history of the Kelt invasion of Italy, is, without douht, the 
present distinguished Professor of Latin in the University College, 
Francis Newman. That there were Kelts in Italy, who sacked 
Borne, and that they had been preeeded by earlier memben of 
the same etoek, was currently known from the ordinary histories. 
It was also known that the Latin and Keltic languages had many 
words in common. The preciso character of the Gallic invsaiona 
was as little brought under any etfeetive criticism, as the precise 
character of the Keltic roots in the Latin tongue. It is upon 
this latter point that such good and useful work has been don« 
by the above-mentioned writer. 

In the Classical Museum (vol. vi.) he started from the pre- 
viously-recognised fact of there being Keltic words in Latin, 
to the investigation of their nature ; and shon'ed that, in a great 
number of eases, they were of comparatively recent origin, or 
intruiirt ; t. e. that they stood in the same relation to the Latin 
that the Norman-French of our own tongue does to the English 
and Anglo-Saxon. Tlicy were not (what tliey might have been) 
words belonging to the original mother- tongue, and (as such) 
Indo-European in general, rather than Keltic in particnlar. 
Neither were they words of Latin origin, which, having fonnd 
their way into the Welsh, from the Latin of Iloman eonquerorv 
of Srilain, took upon themselves the appearance of being origin- 
ally Latin-Keltic. 

They were nothing of this kind, bat actual words, which, 
from some Keltic form of speech, had been taken up into aoma 
form of the early Latin. Could this have been after the taking 
of Qaul by Brennus ? or could it have been during the occupancy 
of Cisalpine Gaul by certain Keltic tribes ? It e«uld not well 
have originated out of the Gallic wars during the last two ood- 
turies of the Republic ; still less out of the conquest of Uallia by 
Julius Cnsar. 

They were actual Keltic words, because " in a laige number 
of instances Uie words were members of /amiliu in "Welah," 
whereas they were " nearly isolated " in Latin. 

Again, in several instances the Latin signification! wore 
aecondary, or derivative, the primary one being " manifest in the 
Keltic. iSomotimcfl the I^tin is evidently e<»Tupt or broken. 
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Thus monile, a necklace, is fix)in the (Gaelic faiUmuineul or 
Miud-muinetd, the word muinetd meaning neck,'* 

A great proportion of these Keltic words were of the same 
kind as the Norman-French elements in English; i.e, they were 
the names of weapons, the names of certain political classes, the 
names of certain legal objects and the like. 

Some of them were of great interest and importance. 
QuirtHus and Quiritei, essentially Eoman, as are the ideas which 
they suggest, are not only possible, but probable derivations from 
a Gaelic root. ** It, howeTcr, appears that (on whatever grounds) 
a particular branch of the Sabines was dedicated to the god of 
the spear, whom they called Quirinus, and themselves Quirites. 
Ancient authors represent them as settled at Cures, before they 
invaded Bome. Opinions were divided, whether the name 
Quirites came from Cures, or from the Sabine word curis, quirts, 
a spear : but until it is shown that Cures cannot also have come 
from the same root, there is no proved disagreement in the two 
explanations. We happen here to have a clue, which the 
Romans had not. The Gaelic language has numerous words in 
common with the Latin; and gives us Coir [sounded Qtilr], « 
tpeitr : Curaidh, a warrior ; the similiarity of which to Quir and 
Quirite sets at rest the question what Quirite meant." 

Another point connected with this criticism was that that 
particular constituent of the Latin language which seemed to be 
most especially Keltic, was the Sabine; indeed the author allowed 
himself to use the term Sabino-Keltic, in speaking of the word 
Quirinus, the Sabine god of tlie Quiris, or spear, whose culiui 
was that of the Quirites. 

Lastly — and this was the most unexpected statement in the 
whole doctrine — the particular division of the Keltic stock which 
seemed to have left its impression on the Latin was not, as might 
be expected d priori, the British, but the Gaelic. It was not the 
Britons of the comparatively eastern and southern countries of 
Britain and Gaul, but the Gaels of western Ireland and northern 
Scotland that pressed upon the occupants of the Sabine UiUs 
and the frontagers of the Boman area on the Tiber ; the doctrine 
running thus — 

1. There was a Keltic clement in the Latin, and that element 
was the Sabine. " The ultimate prevalence of the Latin over the 
Sabine tongue in Bome itself, even before the monarchy was 
extinct, testiftea how small an element the Sabines were in the 
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whole Roman popuUtioD. It taay even guggcat that, like the 
Normans in Eagland, the lower Sabines, who had been mere 
clients before the conquest, often rose into noble* or patricians in 
Eome, and that tho rest, by intermarriage with native Soman 
plebeians, gave birth to a progeny which, in Sabine estimate, had 
no claim to the sacred auspices and other nuptial ceremonies. 
Uuch obscurity rests on the question whether the plebeian Sabines 
in Rome, who were clients in the strictest sense, had or had not 
admission to Sabiae religion, from which we know that the 
plebeians in Rome who were not Sabine were excluded. To 
tomt sacred rites they must hnve been admissible, since the con- 
nexion of ('lient and Patron was ratified by religion. The whole 
difficulty however Tanishes, if we believe that in two or three 
generations the remaining clients of the Sabine patricians had 
■lost caste' (as a Hindoo would espress it) by intermarriages 
with the older population. 

"Although, before long, the distinction of Romulian and 
Sabine was lost in Rome, yet, at first, it is credible, they dwelt 
principally in their own quarters. The name of the Quirinal 
Hill seems to mark it as a special abode of the people of Quiri- 
nus • but we have no reason to imagine that any legal Tegolation 
kept tho two races apart. 

3. Tho Sabines were Gaelic rather than British. "In at- 
tempting to judge for ourselves of the Sabine language, we have 
as data — 1. certain words reported tons bj the ancients as Sabine 
and not Latin, — or not without some modification ; 3. words 
which we may probably conjecture to be originally Sabine., though 
incorporated with the tongue, first of Rome and hence of all 
Latium ; viz. various politico -religious or military words. Both 
sets appear to me to indicate that the Sabines were Keltic, and 
Kelts nearer to the Gaelic or Erse than tho Welsh branch. 
Although the subject cannot be here fully treated, illustntioiu 
may be given from the latter sonrce. The letters 0. W. i 
for Gaelic and "Wcbh. 



woBDs, MANT or waicH 

TB BEEN SABIXB. 

Telum G. tailm. 

(root Tai, cut). 
Huta .. 
Hutile.. 



xiLrriKT ASD 



ABE LIXELT II 

....G. arm. 
...G. cloidheamh. 

W. cleddyr. 
...W. llavn. 

0. hum. 



Bstns, aslBl. 

iW. oseth, Bsethol. 
Ofrm. ast. 
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Galea £. galia. 

Scutum G. sgiath. 

Tragnla E. treagh, a ipear; 

trident or fish- 

spear, 
Cohon G. gort {eneloud 

place). 
Caterra ...W. catorva, = cad 

torva, battle- 
troop. 
Catapulta*= G. cath tabhal, 

battle- iling . 

Sag:itta G. saighead. 

Parma W. parvais. 

Pilum ....... W. pilwm. 

Lorica G. luireach. 

Balteus G. bait. 

MuruB W. mur. 

Moinia W. maen, a etone. 

Vallum W. gwal. 

G. fal, and balle 
Praeda W. praidh, a herd; 

booty. 

Spolia G. spiliill. 

Torqnis W. torch. 

ICoDile G. fail-muineil . 

Corona G. W. coron. 

Catena W. cadwen. 

Career W. carcher. 

T^;;:jw.tor.a,tyrva. 

Kumems ...W. niver. 
Gloria G. gloir. 

^^ '" \ W. Uaith. 
Lethum ) 

Milee W. milwr. 

Centorio ...W. canwriad 

Castrum ...W. cader, etrong : 

caer, eaetle. 
Cnapia G. cusp, a kibe; 

cuspair, a marke* 

HUM. 



Popoloa 



..G. rigb. 
..W. pobl. 

G. pobuU. 

£. pobal? 



Senatus ...Q. seanadh. 

Quirit G. curaidh 

Quiris G. coir. 

Curia ......French cour. 

G. cuirt, court. 

Tribus O. treubh. 

W. trev. village and 
iti land. 

Lex 0. lagh, and dlighe. 

Fas W. fas, a band or 

fastening; whence 
fasg, bundle. 

Jus G. dior, suitable, 

becoming. 
£. deas and dior. 

Cives comrades and 

equals. 
W. cyvu, to unite 
in equality. 

Plfebs W. plwyf and 

Uiaws ; cf. Aa6s. 

Ritus W. rhaith? {oath 

and law) rhei- 
thio, {to establish 
a rule). 

Ordo ^y. urdh 

Seculum ...W. sicl, a wind, a 

round. 

Bulla G. bulla. 

Toga W. twyg, 

Pallium ...O. ^alLf shaggy hide. 
Carmen 0. gairm, a pro- 
clamation. 

Amtruo W. amtroi, to turn 

round. 
Augur, probably from auca, a 
bird (in Oauliah) 
and cur, care (in 
Welsh^ G. curam. 
Tripudium, from tir, earth, and 
put, to push, i.e., 
strike ? Gaelic. 
Repudium, from put, to push. 

Faustus W. fawdus, fortU' 

note, taw, brilliemt, 
£Eiwd, good luck. 



* Th« Greek deriration from viUuUf if highly douhtftil. 
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" In the Classical Museum (before rofcrrcd to) I hava tried to 
show that these names of warlike and political thin^ arr native 
to Keltic, while very few of them bear marks of being native to 
Latin. I have also essayed to eitplain some other known Sabine 
words by the Gaelic or Gaulish." 

This, however, is not the only evidence on this point. Great 
stress is laid on the " following table of numerals : — 





Latin. 


mUh. Gaelic. 


^lic GrtA. 


One 


Uno 


Un Aen 


Hen 


Two 


Duo 


Dau Do 


Duo 


Three 


Tri 


Tri Tri 


Tri 


Four 


Quahior 


Pcduar Keathiiii 


llsur, Ptlor 


Fire 


Quiatiuo 


Pump Kuig 


Pompe 


Six 


Sex 


Chwech So 


Hex 


Seven 


Septem 


Siiith Secht 


Heptn 


Eight 


Octo 


Wyth Otht 


Octo 


Kine 


Noyem 


Naw Noi 


Ennea 


Ten 


Decem 


Deg Deich 


Deka 


Twenty 


Viginti 


Ugain Fichid 


Veikod 


Hundred 


Centum 


Cant Kelt 


Hccatonta 


Thousand 


Mille 


Ua Mile 


Chilio 


■^ In th( 


;so numerals, 


we may note that the Greek is more r»- 



mote from Latin than is either Keltic tongue, as to the numbcn 
1. 7, 9, 20, 100, 1000; luoro remote than Gaelic as to ■*, 5, 
G (observing that the initial IS la Sex is u more marked feutorft 
than the fioal x), while barely in the numbers 2 and 8 has U 
appreciable superiority to Gaelic. 

" Equally do the Sason and German numerals recede more 
from Latin than the Gaelic dues. Nor in fact of all the Indo- 
European tijnguos has any so near a Ukeucss to the Laliii as 111* 
Gaelic has." 

The question that arises out of the perusal of this table, U 
one that the author does not seem to have asked himself; noilh« 
does any one else eccm to have neked it. Still it should be 
put. 

"Whut is the e^^llenco that the Irish numerals are not of 
Latin origin ? None. Opinion is decided against their being 
BO ; but who has over recognised the nllernativc ? In my o 
mind, I think It highly probable that the words in question may 
be no older than the time of St. Columba. 

I admit, however, that the statement, at made by Mr. New- 
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man, to the efifect that a great many Latin words are Gaelic 
rather than Welsh, does not stand or fall by the numerals. 8till 
the presumption is so strong against the Sabine affinities being 
£r8e, or OaeUc, that I can scarcely admit the facts in its £&yonr 
to be conclusiye. 

A Gaelic occupancy within the limits of Italy would not only 
give us the most southern limit of the Keltic area, but it would 
give us the most eastern also ; to which the real and undoubted 
Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland are, in respect to their geography, 
in direct contrast. The Scotch Gaelic is the most northern sec- 
tion of its family, the Irish the most western. Between these 
and the supposed Ga^ic of Italy there is not only the sea, but 
England and France ; and not simply England and France, but 
British England and British France, no portions of which have 
ever been shown to have been Gaelic, however much a previous 
Gaelic occupancy has been suggested in the way of a not yery 
tenable hypothesis. 

Were both branches of the Kelt stock Italian ? It is sug- 
gested that they were. If some forms are decidedly more Gaelic 
than British, others are more British than Gaelic. Hence the 
doctrine that whilst the Sabines were Erse, the Umbrians were 
Welsh, is suggested. 

The opinion to which facts like those embodied in the fore- 
going doctrine, along with a close consideration of the ethnology 
of Ancient Italy, have led me, is as follows : — 

1. That there were Kelts in Italy as far south as Samninm, and 
that long before the historical, or even the legendary period, long 
before Brennus and Camillus, long before Sigoyesus and BeUo- 
yesoB, long before the age assigned to Taiquinius Friscoa, or even 
Bomulus. 

2. That Sabine legends or traditions, as opposed to Boman and 
Etruscan, give us, as far as they give any history at all, one of 
two things — either the actions of actual Kelts in the country of 
the Sabini, Latium, and elsewhere, or else actions of the natiye 
populations and their allies ; these latter being Kelt in their re- 
lations, though not in substance. 

3. That, as Car as the Sabines were other than Latin, and as 
&r as the Samnitee were Sabine, both were Kelt 

4. That no migrations from Gaul, such as those attributed to 
Brennus and Sigovesus, are necessary; the history of the 
Gaols in Italy, up to the date of the Sunnite wars, being simply 
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that of the internal tnovomcntB of a large and widclj-spreiid 
population, long settled. The sack of lifimc fonns no exception. 
The Gauls wlio effected it may have hecn Italian populations of 
ae long standing oa the Etruscans. On the other hand, secondary 
migratioDa from Gaul may have been numerous, inasmuch as the 
present statements only go to the extent of making detailed 
invasions like those of the ordinary histories unnecessary. 

5. That a great deal of Keltic legend, and some Keltic history, 
became transformed in the history of Rome, when the T.atin Lm- 
guage first began to preponderate over the Kelt and Etruscan. 
Mutatis muiandii, this applies to the Etruscan also. 

6. That the Latin element of the Roman name was of com- 
paratively slight importance until the time of Camillus, is highly 
probable. That Rome was just as little Latin as the German 
towns of the Baltic provinces of Russia — Uittau, Revel, Riga, 
etc. — are Lett, or, as prerioiis to the time of Peter the Great, 
they were Russian, is also probable. 

The basis for this doctrine lies in the phenomena pointed out 
by Professor Newman, and others of a like kind ; in the number 
of local names which seem to be either Keltic, or compounded of 
Keltic elements (a number too large to be accidental) ; and, 
thirdly, the facts tliat history itself presents to us. At the begin- 
ning of the actual, undoubted, and undeniable historical period, 
the greater part of northern Italy is actually Gallic, bo much M> 
OS to bear the name of Cisalpine Gaul. At the beginning of the 
possibly historical period (by which I mean the times of Ca- 
millus and the sack of Rome), there are Gaula so far south as tho 
Liris, Gauls in Latium, Gauls in Etmria. It ia these three binds 
of lacts which form the bo-sis of our reasoning — reasoning upward, 
ascending from effecta to causes ; after the I'ushion of tho reason- 
ing of archteologists and geologists, and not after the manner of 
. hJstorifuiB. 

In respect to their history, the chief text is from Livy, which 
is as follows : — 

"De transitu in Italiam Gallorura hae accepimus. Priaco 
Taniuinio Romce regaaote, Celtarum, qua) pars Gallite tertia eat, 
penes Pituriges summa imperii fuit : li rogem Celtico dabant. 
Ambigatus is fuit, virtute fortunaque cum sua, tmn publica, 
pncpollens, quod imperio ejus Gallia adeo frugum hominumqne 
fertilis fuit, ut abundans multitudo vis regi videretur posse. Hu 
magna nstu ipse jam, eronerare pnpgravante turha regnum 
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BelloTesam ac Sigoyesom, Bororis filios, impigpxM juyenes, mis- 
Buram se esse, in quas dii dedissent auguriis sedes, ostendit. 
Qumtum ipsi Tellent, numenim hominum excirent, ne qua gens 
aicere advenientes posset. Turn Sigoveso sortibus dati Heroynii 
saltos : Belloveso baud pauUo Isetiorem in Italiam viam dii 
dabant. 

" Isy quod ejus ex populis abundabat, Bituriges, Arvemos, 
Senones, .£duo8, Ambarros, Camutes, Aulercos, excivit. Profectus, 
ingentibus peditum equitumque copiis, in Tricastinosyenit. Per 
Tauiinos saltusque inyios Alpes transcenderunt : ftisisque acie 
Tuscis baud procul Ticino flumine, quum, in quo consederant, 
agmm Insubrium appellari audissent cognomine Insubribus 
pago .£duorum, ibi, omen sequentes loci, condidere urbem : Medio- 
lanum appellarunt. 

''Alia subinde manus Cenomanorum, Elitoyio duce, yestigia 
priorum secuta, eodem saltu, fayente Belloyeso, quum transcen- 
disset Alpes, ubi nunc 3nzia ac Yerona urbes sunt (locos tenuere 
Libui) considunt. 

" Post bos Salluyii prope antiquam gentem Laeyos Ligures, 
incolentes circa Ticinum amnem. 

" Penino deinde Boii Lingonesque transgress!, quum jam inter 
Padum atque Alpes omnia tenerentur, Pado ratibus trajecto, non 
Etmsoos modo, sed etiam TJmbros agro pellunt : intra Apenninum 
tamen sese tenuere. 

** Tum Senones, reccntissimi adyenarum, ab XJtente flumine 
usque ad .fsim fines habuere. Hanc gentem Clusium, Bomamque 
inde, yenisse comperio." 

To this add the following passage from Polybius : 

T«vTd( Tf rk vf8(a rh voAoi^r 4p4fi9PT0 Tv^^wol . . oft iw^uyw^fuvi 
mmrk riip wmpi$%9ip KfArol, kcU wtpX rh tcJiXXot riff x^^P^ 6f$aXfude«ifTt9^ 
4k fumpSa npo^iatmt /irydikf arpmrt^ v«^«M{«t 4wt\$6rrttt 4^4fiako9 4k t^$ 
vf^l rhp ndi^p x^P^ Tv^^poht irol meri^xop tdntH rkw^ia. Tkftipchf 
w pmr m ara2 v«p) rks AMrroAikr rov n4iov tttifitwa Adoi ara2 Ac/l^icMi, firrit 9k 
rWrovt "l^ofi^fft Kor^^ffit^ar, h ijAyiorov t9vos Jiv ubrmp, 4({}t 8i to^tmi 
giyj ^ T^ wtrmfthp Ktwo/tdwoi' rtC M wphs rhw *A8p(ar #Si| vpotri^eowrm y4p9t 
AXXo «d(rv woXoAp Zuuimrr4ax*i wpojttyop^itoinai M Ob4vrri . . T^ M wipmp 
r»v iM^v rk vf ^l T^ *Kwwwipop vpinot fiir '^Ajwrct, fArrk M ro^ovt Boi«t 
Kmr^^nauaf 4(iit M roinmw 4ts vphs rhp *ABpUuf Afywrf f * rk M TtAffvnMi wpht 
iBAirrii I^M^rt t. — Polyb. ii. 17. 

That many of the geographical terms in Central Italy are 
Keltic, I belieye. 

I belieye that the word Ahor%$in$$ itself is. Against 

9 
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the current notion there is a strong argument ia tie fons 
it takes in Greek. It i^ only in the luter writcre (hat it ii 
translated 'Ain6j(Bot'€<;, and here it is not the name of a people; 
except in the way that, at the present moment, the temi 
Aboriginrs of Aanlralia (or America) is the daiuc of a people; « 
way that makea it no nume at nil. 

Anterior to the appearance of the word in any Latin writer, 
LycophroD makes Cassandra predict that ^neas will build thirty 
castles in the land of the Borigoni. CbIUiu, too, speaks of 
Latinus, tho king of the Aboriginei {not of the AulorMhon**). 

Now, if we helieTO that the Greek writers, Callios snd 
Lycophron, took their terms, Borigoni and Aboriginet, from 
a Latin dialect, we may continue to believe that the word in 
question is a bonilfde Latin word. But if we do so continuo to 
believe, wo must also hold that, in the time of those writcn, 
two facts had taken place. 

1. That there was a sufficient amount of ethnography in 
Rome to evolve a term so abstract as Aboriginei. 

2. That the term so evolved was taken by the Greek writera 
from the Latin ones, not for what it was (i.e. the eqiUTalcnt to 
'AvTO)(Gov€V\ but for what it was not (i.e. a true proper 

Considering the difficulties attending these supposiUons, I 
come to the conclusion that, both in the Greek language and ia 
the Latin, the term represented by Aborigirtts and Borigoni is in 
the same predicament with the term tparroa-graM in English ; 
«'.«. that it is a word indigenous to neither language, but tlut it 
is an instance of adoption uifh trantformation from a third. 

Passing over tho particular question as lo whether the Latins 
incorporated the term from the Greeks, or the Greeks from the 
Latins, as of pubordinate importance, ihe problem to be Mlvcd 
is tlie language to which the word was indigenous; t.t. the 
language whicli wos to the Latin and Greek, as the Latin 
language, with its term atparagiu, is to the Knglish with ita 
term tp*rrow-griu». 

The conditions under which such a language must come an 
as follows : — 

1. It must have been spoken enffleiently near the locality of 
the people in question to have centained a name for either the 
loeaUty or its inhabitants, 

2. It must have been a language from wliich, either directly 
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or indirectly, one of its words might be incorporated with either 
the Latin or the Greek language— probably with both. 

In other words, it must have been an Italian language, and 
at the same time a language neither Greek nor Latin. 

Laying the Ligurian out of the question, and precluding our- 
•elves from assuming the existence of any wholly new language 
for the existence of which we have no proofs, we find only two 
languages that come under this category. 

M, The language of Etruria. 

h. The language of Cispadane Gaul. 

Which of these two tongues is the likelier to have supplied 
the term in question depends upon the view we take of its history. 
If the Latins took it in a direct way, and not from the Greeks, 
or if the Greeks took it from their colonies on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, the d priori probabilities would be in favour of the Etruscan. 
On the other hand, if Latin writers (like Cato) took it from 
Ghreek writers (like Callias), and if the Greeks got it from their 
settlers on the Hadriatic Sea, the likelihood would be in the 
other direction ; t.«. the Keltic would be the language in which 
we should look for it. 

CmUrit paribui, however, the language that will supply the 
best meaning to the word is the language frt>m which it should 
be derived. 

Now the Keltic supplies the data for the following hypothens : 

That the Abor- in Aborigines, or the Bop- in Boplr^fcvoit 
u the Ah0r' in Scotch words like ^&#r-nethy, and in Welih 
words like Ah0r'j%tw\Xh ; the locality to which it applied being 
either the confluence of the rivers Anio and 7V&^, or the mouth 
of the Tiber. 

Hence the hypothetical name was some word not very 
unlike the word Ah0r'ygyn or AUr-fi^wyn, the latter half of the 
ccMopound not being accounted for, and a flaw in the argument 
being thereby left, upon which others will probably lay more 
stress than is laid by the author. 

Such, however, is the hypothesis. Assuming its truth, we 
limit the inferences dcducible from it. It does not prove that the 
Aborigines were Kelts. This they may or may not have been. 
It only proves that Kelts were in the neighbourhood. 

Umbria, by a parity of reasoning, gives us the root -mh- in 
Humber, another Keltic gloss ; proving that there were Kelts on 
the Umbrian fiiontier who used the word ; proving, too, that they 
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lay on the side of Rome, inasmuch ob the word was adopted by 
the Romans. Jtut it was also adopted by the Greeks of the Adriatic 
— BO, at least, I infer from the use of the word in Herodotus. 
If so, there were Kelts on both frontiers. More probably, how- 
Bver, the Unibrians themselves were more or less Keltic — ■ 
intrusive, of course. 

That tho Eugubiue tables eontoin a languugo allied to the 
Latin no more proves the exclusion of a Keltic form of speech 
than an English inscription from Edinburgh would prove the 
absence of any Gaelic in Argyleshire. 

The notice of tho Aborigines leads to that of tho Pritei, or 
(as they ore oftener called) Prisci Latini. 

There is no doubt as lo the difficulties engendered by this 
combination. 

To suppose that it meant tho original area of Latium in its 
oldest and most restricted sense (of Latium, rninu*, the countriea 
of the Volsci, Ausones, JSqui, and Hcmici ; of the Latium 
Antiquum of Pliny, as opposed to his Latium Adjectum) is lo 
ignore the fact of its having all the appearance of being on old 
word. 

On the other hand, the notion that it meant the towns founded 
from Alba, as opposed to Alba itself, is at variance with the ides 
conveyed by the terms metropolis and colony. 

Niebuhr, holding that Pritei Latini is tho same as /Vim et 
Latini, makes the former word tho name of a nation, addiug in 
a note that it would be absurd to suppose that Pritei Lalini 
meant artrient Latin*. The Frisci ho himself identifies with the 
Aborigines of Varro, Varro (followed by Bionysius) having de- 
duced the people so-ealled from the Sabine frontier, and con- 
ducted them to the parts about Alba as a conquering nation, tho 
nation whom they conqucrod having been the Sicull. 

Now thero is an assumption that runs throughout all the 
trains of reasoning upon this term which, general as It is, is by 
no means legitimate. It is to the effect that, in Ibe combination 
Prisci latini, it is the former word which quahfics the latter, 
and not the latter that quali&vs the former. Hence, tho mean- 
ing given is, tbo Latini tcho were Pritcant, or tht Pritcan Latim, 
rather than the Pritei icho w»rt Latin, or tbo Latin Pritcatu. 

Yet no one translates Suttta Pometia as tho Ponttia thatwns 
Suttta ; but, on the contrary, every one renders it, Suftta that tmu 
PvmHia ; for there are two towns so-called ; the Sucissa Pometu, 
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i,e.. the Pometian Suessa, and the Suessa Aumnoa or the 
Auruncan Suessa. 

In these pair of words it is undoubtedly the qualifying word 
that comes last. There are more SuessuB than one. Why not 
more Prisci also ? 

In like manner Tarquinius Prisons = Tarquin who was Priscan 
(whatever be the meaning of the term), rather than Priscus who 
was Taiquinian. 

This exception makes it possible that the Prisd Latini, not- 
withstanding their name, were other than Latin— or Latin only in 
respect to their geography and denomination. Were they Kelt 
or Etrurian ? This is another question. The application of the 
name to Tarquin is in fayour of their being Etrurian. 



SECTION xxin. 

THE BOn. 



The Keltic ar^iM— actual, probable, and possible— haye been 
noticed. 

Certain details — actual, probable, or possible— of the Keltic 
name still stand oyer for inyestigation. It is only the more im- 
portant of these that claim attention. 

Two questions connect themselyes with the name Bati. 
' 1. Was the population Keltic, and, if so, was the name 
Keltic also ? It would be hyper-criticism to deny that wme Bou 
were Kelts. There are reasons, howeyer, which tobid us to 
make them all so. 

In the time of Attila and his Huns, the name Boisoi (see 
Zeufls, til voe, Himni) appears in Scythia ; a country where Sla- 
yonian names abounded,^-a country, indeed, which many ci the 
Eastern Ghdatse occupied. 

In the Russian maps of the €k)yemment of Caucasus and 
Circassia, we find the word Boisci, where, in English, we should 
find the word Ko$$acks, denoting the occupants of a military 
settlement. 

In a passage of Constantine Porphyrogenita (Zeuss, y. S^hi, 
Chorwati), there is the statement UiiU the parts about Bayaria 
(BarYiffapeld) were called by the Slavonic occupants BoUi, and 
that these parts were on the frontier of the Frank Empire* As 
such they might be a March, 
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So might any, and all, of the Boian occupancicB of Gaul, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Let U8 say, then, that, provided we can thow rvuon for hati^p- 
ing that there teere Slaront'am, to give the name, im the frontierg of 
the Boii of Ctpsar and olher writers, we have made out ^ p 
fixu case in tavonr of the word itself being Sluvomc. If so, it 
may hare been applied to Kelts, and to populations other than 
Keltic ; a fact which should regnlutc our criticism, when we find 
not only Buii in more places than one, but Deserta Boiomm — 
Seaerta posKtbly mcaDing Marches, or Di'lmteablo Lands. 

2. What arc the modem countries to which the Boii gave 
these names ? Or is there only one ? The utnial doctrine make* 
only one ; at any rate, it takes but little cognizance of the iccond. 
The criticism rests chiefly on the following passage from 
Tacitus :— 

" Nunc singularum gentium inatituta, rituwjue, quatenns 
differant, quie nationes e Gcrmoniu in GuUias commigrarerint, 
expediam. Yalidiorea olim Gallorum res fuisse sumoins aiictomm 
divoB Julius tradit: eoquo credibile est, etiam Galloa in Oer- 
maniam tronsgreasos. Quaatulum enim amnis obstabat, qno- 
minus, ut quteque gens croluerat, occuparet pemutaretque sedes 
promiscuas adhuc, et nulla regnorum potcntia divisas? Igitur 
inter Hcrcyniara eilvam, Rhenumque et Sloenum aroaea, Hel- 
yetii, ulteriora Boii, Gallica utraque gena, lenuere. Uanet adhnc 
Boitmi nomen, significatquo loci Tcterem memoriam, qnamTis 
mutatis cultoribus." — Gtrmania, § 28. 

Word for word Boitmum ia Bohemia. Nor is Tacitua the first 
writer who usesit. VcIIcius Patorcolus had done the same. 

Soto-htm-um is truly and unequivocally German — a German 
gloss. The 'htm ^ occupation, rttidtntt, being the same word u 
the -heim in Mann-heim m High German ; the -hem in Am-htm 
in Duttli ; the -Km in Dakk-um in Frisian ; the -JUm ia 
Tkr*hing-ham in English. Hence Boi-o-htm-um = th* Amm of 
Om Soii. 

Some of th« other cotnpounda of the root Bet- an ia- 
teresting. 

Bi-Mm-are, a triple compound, combines the elements of both 
Ba'taria and Ilo-he/n-ia, and stands for B»-hMm-u>»r» ^ iba 
oeeupant* of the Aowm of Iht Boii. 

Sot-manni = th* Boian men. 

Bfo->eini<fi = the Boiau Wendt, nr Slavonians. 
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FMmafs fonn is Bauw)(aifjLai ; a form taken firom toniA 
dialect where the A was pronounced as a stronger guttural than 
dlaewhere. 

Word for word, and element for element, Boiohemum =» B^ 
hernia ; but whether the localities coincide as closely as the forma 
of the name, is another question. It has been too readily assumed 
that they do. 

It cannot be denied that identity of name is primd facie 
endenoe of identity of place. But it is not more. Hence, 
although it would be likely enough, if the question were wholly 
uncomplicated, that the Boiohemum of Pateroulus and TaoituB 
were the Bohemia of the present century, doubts arise as soon 
as the name and the description disagree, and they increase when 
the identification of either the Boii, or their German inTadera, 
with the inhabitants of Bohemia leads to ethnological and geo* 
graphical difficulties. 

All this is really the case. 

The disagreement between the name Boio-hem and the posi- 
tion of the present country of Bohemia, meets us in the very 
passage before us. The former lies between the Main, the 
Rhine, and the Hercynian Forest No part of Bohemia is thua 
bounded. 

Hence, I belieye the Boi'O-hem-um of Tacitus to have been, 
not Bohemia, but Bavaria ; Bavaria and Bohemia being nearly 
the same words. 

a. The first element in each is the proper name Boii, In the 
sixth and seyenth centuries the fuller form of Bavaria is BofO' 
aria, Bai-varia, Bafo-aria, Baiu-varii, etc. 

h. The second element is equivalent in power, though not tii 
form, to the second element in Bo-hemia. It is the word ware ^^ 
itJMitanU or oceupamte in the Anglo-Saxon form, CmUware wm 
people of Kent, 

Himce Bohemia =b. the Boian occupancy ; Bavaria « the oecU" 
pant Boiane, 

This leads us to the fact that however much we may place the 
Boii in Bo-hemia, we cannot do so exclusively. As far as the 
name goes, there were Boii in Bavaria as well ; Boii, too, who 
gave their name to their land. 

I collect, firom the numerous and valuable quotations of ZeuM, 
that— 

1. The evidence of the present country of Bavaria being 
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called by a compound 6f Baio + ware, begins as early as the fdxth 
century. 

2. That the evidence of the present country of Bohemia 
being called by a compound of Boio+heim is no earlier than the 
eleventh. 

I also collect from the same data, that, though the Bavarians 
of Bavaria are called Boii as late as the eleventh century, there 
is no conclusive instance of the Bohemians being so called. 

In my edition of the G^rmania, I have made Boiohemum 
Bavaria to the exclusion of Bohemia. I would now modify this 
view. Some of Bohemia and some of Bavaria constituted the 
Boiohemum of antiquity. More than this, I think that the 
greater portion of it was Bavarian. 



SECTION xxrv. 

THE TEX7TONE8 AND CIKBBI. 



In the difficult and unsatisflEUitory investigation of the ethno- 
logy of these populations we find four names — (1), Ambnmes; 
(2), Tigurini; (3), Teutoncs; (4), Cimbri. To eadi.of these I 
shall give a separate Subsection, beginning with — 

SUB-SECTION I. 

THE AMBBONES. 

The current accounts, as is well known, give two dedsiva 
battles to the skill of Marius— one won B.C. 102, at Aqu» Seztue 
in Provence ; the other b.c. 101 near YerceUsB. In the former, 
the Teutones, Tigurini, and Ambrones are more particularly 
engaged ; in the latter, the Cimbri. 

Now it is only in the first of these battles that the Ambrones 
appear. 

The notices of them, herein, are important ; relating;, as they 
mainly do, to the word as a gloss. Thus — 

Plutarch writes that before the battle they advanced beating 
their arms, and crying "Ambrones! Ambrones!" At this flbe 
Ligurian portion of the Boman army echoed the word, it being 
their own ancient name — (nf>a^ yitp avrov^ ivra^ ovofii3lpua$ 
Karh 7€w>9 Aiyve; — ( Vif. Manij 14). 
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Supposing the Ambrones to be a population of some portion 
of the Ligurian frontier, external to the districts reduced bj, or 
in alliance with, Rome, this is highly probable. They are 
opposed to their own countrymen, much as the lonians of Asia 
were, during the Persian war, opposed to the Greeks ; or as, in 
later times, the Qauls of Roman Qallia might be opposed to the 
still unconquered tribes of the north. Under such conditions, 
what more natural than that they should parade their nationality 
in the way mentioned in the text, and that it should be the 
Ligurian portion of the opposing army that should, at least, 
understand them. Whether it was equally natural that it 
should be taken up in the manner described is another question. 

Next — as a geographical term for some portion of the popula- 
tions on the drainage of the Rhone, few names are more intrin- 
sically probable than the one before us. As a geographical term, 
it may easily be the -mhr- in ffumher and Umbria. Let the term 
have lost something of its original extent, and the fact of the 
text is the natural result. There was once a time when both the 
reduced Ligurians and their free conquerors were Ambrones. 
There was, then, a time when the southern tribes changed their 
denomination, or allowed it to become obsolete, the northern tribes 
retaining it. This is, as near as may be, the history of the word 
in England. At one time everything between the Humber and 
Tweed was North -Atftn^Viii. At present, it is only the northern 
portion of the orig^inal North-Hnmbria that retains its name. 
Imagine a battle in (say) the tenth century between the Scotch 
and the English, the Torkshiremen being on the side of the latter, 
whilst Durham and Northumberland fought for Scotland, and some- 
thing akin to what occurred in Provence might occur in one of our 
northern counties. The Scotch Northumbrians might scream out 
** Northumberland, Northumberland ! " (with or without epithets 
or additions) to the now transmuted Torkshiremen, who, whether 
they echoed it back or not, would still understand it, and, 
perhaps, recognise it as originally their own designation. 

A further notice of the meaning of the word is found in 
Fcstus — ''Ambrones fuerunt gensqua>dam Gallicaquo;, qui subita 
inundatione maris cum amcrsissent sedes suas, rapinis et pra- 
dationibus se suosque alere coDperunt, ex quo tractum est nt 
turpis vitsB homines AmbranM dicercntur.*' 

This extract is almost too confirmative of the text of Plutarch, 
an just interpreted. It confirms the view that -mhr- was a 
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geogntphical term. It confinns the view thnt it v 
is HumJer (the river) and UntAria (tho country of waten). It 
oonfinns the view that the drainage of the Khone was the dis- 
trict of the Ambroncs, and, as it certainly was, of some of the 
Liguriana. 

Kespecting, then, the Ambronea, who n-ere eonqaer«d at 
AqutQ Sestiffi by Marius, I bold that they were ObuIb of tba 
frontier between Liguria and Helvetia, though not the only 
Oanls BO ttamed. Wherever there were those relutiona of land 
and water which the coiubinAtioa 'inir- exprceaod, there might 
be Ambront*. 

Further notices of the word may be found in Section nomK, 
in my ethnological edition of the Oennania of Tacitua. 



SUB-SECTIOS 11. 

THE TISITBIKl. 

la like manner, the Tigurini were Helvetiana of the papu 
TigurinuH. 

SUB-SECTION III. 



The illegitimacy of all argumenta in favour of the Tentones 
having been Oermana, bo often deduced &om the name, baa been 
already indicated. In the present ocction it will be dealt with 
more fully. 

Germani/ is not the name by which a German denotes his own 
oountry. He calls it DeuUchland. 

The German term Dtvtteh is an adjtctivf ; the earlier form of 
the word being diutitc. Hero the -«r ia the sume as the -uA in 
words like lalf-iih. Dint, on the other hand, s>eiuu peopU, or 
nation. Hence, diui-ut is to iiut, as popuUtru is te pefmi^t. 
This adjective was first applied to tho Unyuage ; and servBd la 
distinguish the popular, national, native, or t^dgar tongue of the 
populations to which it belonged from the Latin. It first appean 
in documents of the ninth century: — " Ut quilibet episcopos 
bomilias apert^ tnn»ferre studeat in rusticam Romanam lingnsm 
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aut thotUeamy quo tandem ctincti poasmt intelligero quse di- 
cantur." — Synodus Turonensis, a.d. 813. "Quod in lingoA 
Thiuduea scaftlegi, id est armorum depositio, vocatar/' — Capii. 
WormtUienie, "Do collectis quas Theuditea lingua heriazuph 
appellat/' — Conventus Sihacensis, " Si, hwhara, quam Teutueam 
dicnnt, lingpia loqucretur. — Vita Adalhardi, etc." — D.G., i. p. 14, 
Introdueium, 

As to the different forms in which either the root or the 
adjectire appears, the most important of them are as follows : — 

1. In McBso-Gbthio, fiudiskd = idpucm — Oalatians ii. 14; a 
form which implies the substantive yiuda = Wvo^. 

2. In Old High-German, diot = popuiui, gives the adjectiTe 
diutise s=B popul-aris. 

3. In Anglo Saxon we have fe6d and ^dise. 

Sometimes this adjective means heathen: in which case it 
applies to reli4<:ion, and is opposed to Christian, 

Oftener it means inteUigihle, or pemacuiar, and applies to 
language ; in which case it is opposed to Latin. 

The particular Gothic dialect to which it was first applied 
was the German of the Middle Rhine. Here the forms are 
variooa : ' t heodieca, thiudiecay theudieea, teudieea^ teutieea. When 
we reach parts less in contact with the Latin language of Borne, 
its use is rarer. Even the Germans of the Rhine frequently 
use the equivalent term Alemanniey and Franeie: whilst the 
Saxons and Scandinavians never seem to have recognised tiie 
word at all. 

Hence it ia only the Oermans of Chrmany that are Theci' 
ieeiy or Deut-iche, 

We of England, on the other hand, apply it only to the 
JM-eh of Holland. 

Up to a certain time in ita earlier history, the term IhUeh 
{TnUiseaf Theodieea, etc.) is, to a certain degree, one of dia- 
paragement ; meaning non-Rofnan, or vulgar. It soon, however, 
changes its character; and in an Old High-Ocrman gloss — 
mne ad iu U (mngideuti) =« un-duteh ia translated harharue. The 
standard has changed. Barbarism now means a departure from 
what is Dutch. Nevertheless, originally Deutsche = vulgar. 

Like high as opposed to hwy rich to poar^ etc., the wofd 
DeMi-^eh was originally a correlative term— «.«. it denoted some- 
thing which was popular, vulgar y national, unlearned — to some- 
thing which was not. 



w. 
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What ia the inference from all this? That the word TVxtoi =^ 
Dutoh could have had no existence until the relationfl between 
the learned and lettered language of Rome, and the comparatively 
unlearned and unlettered vulvar tongus of the Fninks and 
Alemnnni had developed some notable points of contrast. 
Deuticht, as a name for Germans, in the sense in which it 
occurs in the ttinih century, was an impossibility in the /irtt, 
or Mtamd. 

To continue the history of the word. About the tenth cen- 
tury the Latin writers upon German affairs began to nao the 
words Ttutonicut and Taatanici. Upon this Grimm remarks that 
the latter term sounded more learned ; since Ttniioniiiu waa a 
classical word, an adjective derived from the Gentile name of the 
Teutoncs conquered by ifarius. I imagine that, as a general 
rule, this is what is meant from the beginning. Did the classical 
writers use it as equivalent to German ? Some did — Velleiua 
Paterculus most especially. Nevertheless, the usual meaning of 
the word Tmtofift in the claBsical writers is to denote a popn- 
lation identical with, or similar to, the Tiiutont4 conquered by 
Uarius. In like manner the adjective Teutonien* meant aJUr 
th« fathion of the Tttilanes. I imagine that if a poet of the times 
in question were asked what ho meant by the epithet, such 
would be his answer. That he would say that Teutonioat was 
only another word for Germanictu, and that the Tmtlont* were 
Q»rman», 1 do not imagine, admitting, however, that a geographer 
or historian might do so. The classical meaning of 7'eulonet and 
TiutoHiei is — Ui« lh« m«n whom Mariu4 conquered, whoerer they 
were. Of course this term connoted something else. It waa 
applied to the colour and texture of the hair; so that we read of 
Teutoniei capilli. It was applied to the manner of throwing 
javelins, so that we hear of men who were — 

Tmtortieo ritu soliti torquerc cateias. 

^£Wrrf. Ub. rii. 1. 741. 
It was applied to several other characteriattcs besides. 

This should be enough to lay the fallacy involved in the 
identification of the Trut-oaet and 7>ru^sche. I doubt, hawerer, 
whether it will do so i bo wonderful is the vitality of an old 

Let UH say, however, that Ttut-oa and Jhileh, the Utter word 
retaining the power by which it ori^nolly caino to denote tlM 
(icminn language (vii!., the power of popular. vemaetUar, vulfar. 
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etc.), are impossible connexions; and prepare for another view 
of the relation. 

Though the Teut- in TnU-ones be not the Teut- in Teut-iscua 
in its secondary sense of vulvar, or popular, as opposed to learned 
and cultivated, it may still be ihe same word with its primary 
meaning of people. It is by no means unlikely for an invading 
nation to call themselves the nation, the nations, the people, etc. 
Neither, if a German tribe had done so, would the word em- 
ployed be very unlike Teuton-ee, - 

Again — we have the Saltus Teut-o-hergius mentioned by 
Tacitus {Annal. lib. i. p. 60). Whatever may be the power of 
the Teut' in Teutones, it is highly probable that here it means 
people, in other words, that it is the Teut- in Dut-ch, and that in 
its primary sense populus, rather than vulgue. It means either 
the hill of the people, or the city of the people ; according as the 
syllable -berg- is derived from hdirgs = a hill, or from haiirge =s 
a city. In either case the compoimd is allowable, e. g. diot-t^^^, 
public way, Old High-German ; HhiodL-ecatho, roller of the people^ 
Old Saxon; yd(A'Cyning, ^odi-meare, loundary of the nation, 
Anglo-Saxon ; yio^-land, ^\6^-vegr, people^ s way, Icelandic. 

Teut' then is, after all, a German gloss. Be it so. But 
what is the evidence of its being so, and meaning people, in the 
name of the Marian Teutoncs ? None. 

That people, however, was actually its meaning is only a pro- 
bability at best. 

But supposing that it were so, it would by no means follow 
that because it was a German word it was exclusively German. 
The root p-lk (v-lg) is equally Slavonic and Latin — pulk = vulg'Ua 
as well as the German /o/!i&. 

What, then, does the gloss prove? Thus much. That, if 
we were sure it meant people, we should, certainly, have a 
German word, and, prolably, a word exclusively German. But we 
are sure of nothing of the kind. As the matter stands, Teut' proves 
that the 7>tf^ones were Deut-6che }xiBi as the word iVuM-ian proves 
that the Pers-'iBns were Sarmatians; just as the word Lithuan-ian 
proves that the Latin-i were from the Baltic, just as a great many 
other words prove a deal of something else, i.e., not at all. 

Let the name, then, go for nothing in our enquiry, and, with 
this preliminary, let the few trust- worthy notices of the popula- 
tion conquered by Marius, and associated with the Cimbri, Tigu* 
rini, and Ambrones, be considered. 
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The Teutones belonged, as decidedly as the Ambiones, to the 
western field of operations — i.e., the battle against them is fought 
in Proyence, not in Lombardy. Appian is (I believe) the only 
author who gives them any share in the eastern movements. 

The name associated with the Ambrones in Strabo is TmvyhfoL 
This, however, has so generally been admitted to be neither 
more nor less than Tevropoi, that we may be allowed to identify 
the two. If not, the Teutones must be considered as unnoticed 
by Strabo ; Strabo' s notice of them being that of Posidonius. It is 
to the effect that the Cimbri, after several previous invasions of other 
countries, at length invaded Helvetia, and associated with them- 
selves the Tigurini, and Toygeni (TcDvyhnn) which (by hypo- 
thesis) means Teutones. 

I see no reason to refine on this statement, which makes them 
a Helvetian population. Helvetia is *the country where they 
were most in contact with their allies, the Ambrones; the 
country whence a descent upon Provence would be eminently 
likely ; the country whereof the geographical details (especially 
in the direction of Liguria) are so imperfectly described, as to 
make it an eminently probable area for such a population as the 
one under notice — a population of which we find no definite 
trace afterwards. (See Teutones and TEuroNisn m «iy edUum 
of the Germania of Tamtus. — H^ilegomena, section 44. 

I see, then, in the Teutones simply, certain otherwise ob- 
scurely-known neighbours of the Ambrones and Tigurini. 

SUB-SECTION IV. 

THE CIMBRI. 

Of the Cimbri, I have investigated the extremely oomplez 
ethnology elsewhere ; have repeated the investigation ; and now 
return to it. Now, however, as before, I come to nothing bnt a 
negative conclusion. I think they were more likely to have 
been Kelts than Germans, and quite as likely to have been 
Slavonians as Kelts. 

The doctrine which, in a contribution to the Transactions of 
the Philological Society, I propounded more than twelve years 
ago, is to the effect that the Komans of the times between the 
battle of Yercellso and the conquest of Gaul, knew little about 
them in respect to their origin and relations ; that when Gaul 
was conquered, and neither Teutones nor Cimbri had appeared^ 
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either i w namimhtu, or in any definite locality, speculation arose ; 
that when Germany had been explored, and no Tentones or 
Cimbri been found, their area was transferred to the Cimbric 
Chersonese. 

Speaking more generally, I maintained that when a giren 
district, with which they had been preyiously connected, had 
been trayersed and found wanting, the imknown parts imme- 
diately beyond it became the accredited starting-point. But 
these receded and receded till, at length, having begun with Gaul 
we end in Scandinavia. 

Now this view arises out of the examination of the lan- 
guage of the historians and geographers as examined in order, 
from Sallust to Ptolemy and Plutarch. 

Of Sallust and Cicero, the language points to Gaul as the 
home of the nation in question ; and that without the least inti- 
mation of its being any particularly distant portion of that 
country. '' Per idem tempus ad versus Gallos ab ducibus nostris, 
Q. CsBpione et M. Manlio, male pugnatum — Marius consul absena 
factus, et ei decreta provincia Gallia.'' — Bell. Jugurth. 114. 
"Ipse ille Marius — influentes in Italiam Gallorum maximas 
oopias repressit." — Cicero de Prov. Consul. 13. 

Caesar, whose evidence ought to be conclusive (inasmuch as 
he knew of Germany as well as of Gaul), fijces them to the 
south of the Mame and Seine. This we learn, not from the 
direct text, but from inference : '' Gallos — a Belgis Matrona et 
Sequana dividit" — Bell. Gall. i. 1. "Belgas — solos esse qui, 
patrum nostrorum memoria, omni Gallia vexata, Teutones Cim- 
broeque intra fines suoe ingredi prohibuerint.'' — ^Bell. Gkdl. ii. 4. 
Now if the Teutones and Cimbri had moved. from north to 
south, they would have clashed with the BelgSB first, and with 
the other Gauls afterwards. The converse, however, was the 
£sct 

Diodoms Siculus, without defining their locality, dealt 
throughout with the Cimbri as a Gaulish tribe. Besides this, 
he gives us one of the elements of the assumed indistinctness 
of ideas in regard to their origin, viz., their hypothetical con- 
nection with the Cimmerii. In this recognition of what might 
have been called the Cimmerian theory , he is followed by Strabo 
and Plutarch. — Died. Sicul. v., 32. Strabo, vii. Plutarch, Fit. 
Marii. 

The next writer who mentions them is Strabo. In con- 
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firmation of the view toljOE above, this author plaees the 
Cimbri on the uorthcmmost limit of the area geographically 
knowD to him, riz., beyond Gnul, and in Germany, betweea 
tie Ithinc and the Elbe : Twv hi TepiiAvatv, ok tltrov, at fihf 
trpOfrdpKTMt TraprjKovai t^ 'Ilieeaim. Tfrapl^ovrtu 5' airo 
Twe eK^oXaiv rau 'P^pov Xa^ot/rei tt/i* apj^v H^XP' '^'^ 
'AXffiot, ToiiTwv £e ela\ yvrnpifttoraToi Sovyafi^poi rt icaX 
Kl/i^pai. TcL &€ vepav toO 'AXfiiot ra wpo'; T^l 'flKtavtjti 
•travraTraatv arfifnerra iip.lv ierrtv. — Lib. iv. Further proof 
that this was the frontier of the Roman world we get from 
the statement which aooij follows, riz., that " thus much waa 
known to the Romans from their aucccsstiil wars, and that 
more would bave been known had it not been for the injunc- 
tion of Augustus forbidding his generals to cross the Elbe," 
—Lib. iv. 

VelleiuB Paterculus agrees with his contemporary Strabo. 
He places them beyond the Rhine, and deals with them as 
Germans : — " Turn Cimbri ct Tcntoni transecndere Bhenum, 
multis mox nostris suiBtjue cladibus nobiles." — ii. S. " Effnsa 
— immanis vis Oermanarum gentium quibua nomen Cimbris ac 
Teutonis erot." — ii. 12. 

Marmor Aneyranum. — " CimBiaux kt c&Asunsa it sm- 
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Taciltu. — £umdem Germaniin sitem proximi Oceano Cimbri 
tenent, parva nunc civitas, sed gloriii ingens: vcterisqne &mie 
lati vestigia manent, utraque ripa costra, ac Rpatia, quorom 
nmbitu nunc i^uoque metiaris molem mouusque gcntis, et tsm 
mogni exercitus fidem. Sexcentesimum et qnadragesimum annum 
' Urbs nostra agchat, cCim primum Cimbrorum audita sunt anna, 
Ciccilio Metello nc Papirio Cnrbone consulibus. Ex quo si ad 
oll^^rum Imperatoris Trajani consulatuni eomputemiui, ducenti 
feme et decern noni eolliguatur : tamdiu Genuania vincitur, 
Hedio tam long! levi spado, multa invieem damna. Kon Samnii, 
Hon PcGDi, non Hiapanitc, Galliievc, no Parlhi quidem sKpiiu 
admonuero : quippo regno Arsocb acrior est Germanorum libertas. 
Quid cnim oliud nobis, quam caedem Crassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro, 
infra Vcotidium dejectus Oriens objeeerit? At Gennani Carbone^ 
ot Casaio, et Senuro Aurelio, ct Scrvilio Ciepione, Cn. quoqao 
If anlio fusia vel captis, quinque simul consulares cxercitns popnlo 
Romano, Varum, tresque cum eo legiones, etiam Ctesari ab«tnle- 
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runt : nee impund C. Marina in Italia, dims Jnlins in Qallift, 
BrusuB ac Nero et Grermaniens in snis eos sedibiiB perculemnt. 
llox ingentes C. Cssaris minsd in Indibrium verssB. Inde otinm, 
donee occasione diseordi® nostne et civilium annorum, expngnatis 
legionum hibemis, etiam Gallias afEectayere : ae rorsas pnlsi inde, 
prozimis temporibus triumpbati magis qn^ victi sunt. 

In respect to the veterU fama vestigia, the disbeliever in the 
existence of either Cimbri or Teutones in Germany sees only an 
inference. Certain monnments required explanation. The Boman 
antiquaries referred them to the populations in question. 

There is not a shadow of evidence that makes this belief 
native. 

I think that the Marmor Ancyranum suggested portions of 
the preceding extract. The populations of the Marmor are the 
Cimbri, the Charudes, and the Semnones. Now, the order in 
Tacitus is nearly this. The Cherusci (probably the Charudes 
in the eye of Tacitus, who nowhere gives that name) are noticed 
just before, the Semnones just after, the Cimbri. 

Ptolemy, — Now the author who most mentions in detail the 
tribes beyond the Elbe, is also the author who most pushes 
back the Cimbri towards the north. Coincident with his 
improved information as to the parts southward, he places 
them at the extremity of the area known to him : KaS/xpi oi 
fulfyve^ fiexp^ Tov *A\fiio^ irorafunr iil>€^ Bi iirl adx^Ki 
rfj^ KififipucTfi XeptropiiiTOv Sd^ve^ avr^v Bi rifv XepaO' 
vrfircv inrkp fihf rov^ Sd^vai^, Svyovkiove^ awb Bva/JL&ir 
Ara Sa0aXJrfYU)i, elra Ko/SavSol' inrkp ot^ XdXoi* koI jfr* 
tnrip rotmn/9 Bvafwairrepoi fjukv towSovaioi^ dvarokiKwreptH 
Si XapoQSe^f itovtodv Bi apicruccoTepoi Ktjifipou 

Pliny not only fi^es the Cimbri in three places at once, but 
also (as £Bur as we can find any meaning in his language) removes 
them so fax northward as Norway : '' Alterum genus IngsBvonas ; 
quorum pars Cimbri Teutoni, ac Chaucorum gentes. Proximi 
Bheno IstsDvones : quorum pars Cimbri mediterranei." — ^iv. 28. 
" Promontorium Cimbrorum excurrens in maria longe peninsulam 
efficit, quffi Cartris appellatur." — Ibid. 27. " Sevo Mens '' (the 
mountain-chains of Norway) " immanem ad Cimbrorum usque pro- 
montorium efficit sinum, qui Codanus vocatur, refertus insuUs, 
quarum clarissima Scandinavia est, incompert® magnitudinis."— 
Ibid. 

I conclude with Plutarch's notice: "They had no sooner 

10 
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received the news that JugurtliB was taken, tliBn reporU were 
spread of an invasion from tho Teutones and tho Cimbri. And, 
thougli the account of the number and strength of their aimies 
seemed at first incredible, it subsc<]uently appeared short of the 
truth. For three hundred thousand well-armed warriors were 
upon the march ; and the women and children, whom they 
brooght along with them, were said to be still more numerous. 
This vast multitude were in search of lands on which they might 
sabsist, and cities wherein to live and settle; as they had heard 
Uiat the Celtie before them had expelled the Tuscans, and pcs- 
sessed themselves of the best part of Italy. As for these, wh* 
now hoTcrcd like a cloud over Gaul and Italy, it was not known 
"who they were, or whence they came, on account of their small 
commerce with the rest of the world, and the length of 
way which they had marched. It was conjectared, indeed, 
from the largeness of their stature, and tho blucness of their 
eyes, as well aa because the Germans called banditti Cimbri, 
that they were some of those German nations who dwell by the 
north sea. 

" Some say the country of the Celtce Is of such immense 
extent, that it stretched from the Western Ocean and the most 
northern climes, to the lake Maiotis eastward, and to that part of 
Bcythia which borders upon Pontus ; that there the two nstjons 
mingle, and thence issue, not all at once, nor at all seasons, but 
in the spring of 'the year ; that, by means of these annmU 
supplies, they had gradually opened themselves a way over the 
chief part of the European continent ; and that, though they 
are distinguished by different names, according to their tribea, 
yet their whole body is comprehended under the general appella- 
tion of Celto-Scythffi. 

" Others assert that they were a small part of the Cimme- 
rians, well known to the ancient Greeks ; and that quitting their 
native soil, or having been expelled by the Scythians, on aooount 
of some sedition, they passed from the Palua Usotis into Ana, 
under tho conduct of Lygdomis their chief; but that tho greater 
and more warlike part dwelt in the extremities of the earth, near 
the North Sea. These inhabit a country so dark and woody, 
that the sun is seldom seen, on account of the many high and 
spreading trees, which reach inward as for aa the Hercynian 
fbrest. They are under that part of the heavens where the 
elevation of the pole is such, that, by the declination 
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parallels, it makee almost a yertical point to the inhabitantB, and 
their day and night are of snch a length, that they sezre to 
divide the year into two equal parts, which gave occasion to 
Homer's fiction concerning the infernal regions. 

"Hence, therefore, these barbarians, who came into Italy, 
first issued ; being anciently called Cimmerii, and subsequently 
Cimbri, but not at all from any reference to their manners. 
Yet these things rest rather upon conjecture than upon his- 
torical certainty. Most historians, however, agree that their 
numbers, instead of being lees, were rather greater than we have 
related. 

'' As to their courage, their spirit, and the force and vivacity 
with which they made an impression, we may compare them to 
a devouring flame. Nothing could resist their impetuosity ; all 
that came in the way were trodden down, or driven before them 
like cattle. Many respectable armies and generals, employed by 
the Bomans to g^uard the Transalpine Gaul, were shameftdly 
routed ; and the feeble resistance which they made to the first 
efforts of the barbarians was the chief thing which drew them 
toward Rome. For having beaten all they met, and loaded 
themselves with plunder, they determined to settle nowhere till 
they had destroyed Rome and laid waste the whole of Italy." 

Such is the literary history of the name ; a name implying 
an amount of ignorance on the part of our authorities which 
many will be unwilling to admit, and which some may say that 
no discreet critic should presume to impute. 

Let us see how far this is the case. The ordinary doctrine is 
that the Cimbro-Teutonic wars were spread over a period of 
nearly twelve years: bo. 113, Papirius Carbo is defeated near 
Noreia in Noricum ; and B.C. 101, the final slaughter of the Cimbri 
is effected by Marius and Catulus at YeroellsB. Between these 
two points the field of operations changes from Noricum to 
Helvetia, Gaul, Spain, and Cisalpine Italy. 

The authorities of the different details of this series of battles 
and migrations are by no means of uniform value. The great 
and final battle of VeroellflB is, probably, known accurately and 
in detail — so fieur as it is known at all. Catulus, the ooUeague 
of Marius, wrote the memoirs of his own oonsulate ; and 
Sylla, who was also in the battle, wrote Am oonmientariea 
(Tin^^o^fiara). Let these stand as the authorities for the 
last great action of the Cimbri — ^the Cimbri as opposed to the 
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Teutones and Ambroncs, who were aimihilated ebewhere, and in 
the previous year. 

There were, certainly, no memoirs of Catnlus far the action 
at Aqua Sextia; probably none of Sylla, who, we must remem- 
ber, was a young man. 

This throws us upon the general historianB of the period— 
Q. C. Quadrigarius and Yalerius Antias — ^writers who had, cer- 
tainly, opportunities of knowing the details of all that was done 
by the Roman armies, either in or out of the presence of the 
enemy, as well as much of what was done by the enemy in 
presence of the Eoman armies. In allowing them all due 
and reasonable accuracy on these points, it is not too mnch 
to hold that a great deal of what was effected between the 
several engagements, such as invasions of neutral countries^ 
alliances, and the like, must have been most imperfectly under- 
stood. 

That the original accounts, however, are lost> is well known. 
We have nothing, at first-hand, of either of the authon just 
named. Neither have we the books of Livy which treated of the 
years b.c. 113 — 101. We have the Epitome, and we have the 
copyists and compilers ; but we have not Livy himself. 

The nearest authorities are Strabo, representing PosidoniuSy 
and Plutarch. Of these, the former gives us notMng definite ; 
th/9 latter confesses his ignorance as to their origin. 

Surely this justifies a considerable amoimt of doubt; the 
more so as ihe question is one of great importance. 

Who the Cimbri, and who the Teutones were, ore points 
which complicate numberless ethnological investigations. They 
complicate those of the Cambrian Welshmen ; the Cumbrians of 
Cumberland, the Belgsa, the populations of Jutland or the 
Cimbric Chersonese, the Cimmerii, the Crim Tartars, the serip- 
tural descendants of Gomer, etc. They complicate also the 
history of the Teutonarii, the Saltus Teutobergins, and the 
Dutch in general, by which is meant anything German, any- 
thing Gothic. 

The names alone do this — Teutones on one side, Cimbri on 
the other. 

The false inferences connected with the first have been 
noticed. The criticism concerning the second is as follows :— • 

1. It is, probably, a Gallic word, though it may be Gennan. 
Plutarch writes that it is German, Festos that it is Gallio, fior 
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rohh^r. Granted, then, that it is Gallic (or German). What 
follows ? Simply that certain Gauls or Germans called a certain 
population by a certain name, — a fact that fully proves that the 
Cimbri came in contact with Gauls and Germans, but nothing 
more. Evidence that the name is native, there is none. 

2. In the matter of its medial consonants, Ci-m^r-i is the 
same word as A-m^-ones. This, however, may be accidental. 
Be it so. There are, nevertheless, signs of either identity or con- 
f^on between the two. Have we not seen that Amhronss, if 
not exactly meaning robbers, meant something very like it? 
Have we not also seen that the Ambrones came from a district 
that had been flooded ? So did the Cimbri. Strabo tell us this. 
He places them, however, in the parts between the mouth of the 
Rhine and the mouth of the Elbe. 

3. With either of these meanings, ''Cimbri" and "Ambrones" 
might be as common in either Gaul or Germany as '' robbers " or 
** inundations." 

Their alliance with the (probably) Keltic Teutones and 
Ambrones is primd fade evidence of their being Gauls, but 
nothing more. A Kelto-Slavonic confederation is possible, and 
not improbable. 

The utter ignorance of all the writers of antiquity respecting 
their origin, after all Gallia, and much of Germany had been 
explored, points to some of the more unknown areas; and 
these are generally Slavonic. 

The German hypothesis, eminently untenable, rests on the 
wrong interpretation of the word Teutones, and the fu^ of 
the Cimbri being placed by Ptolemy, on tlie principle suggested 
above, in Jutland. 

Say, then, that wlulst the ignorance of antiquity is best 
accounted for by making them Slavonic, their alliance with the 
Ambrones, Tigurini, and Teutones favors the notion of their 
being KeltB,~-fieiyorB it, but nothing more. As Slavonians, either 
fmm or ihnm§h Noricum, they may have joined the alliance. 

But is the evidence of the alliance itself unexceptionable ? 
That the attacks were c(mewrr0nt is certain. But is it so certain 
that they were conjoint ? 

The details as to the two populations having proceeded from 
some distant point together, and then having drawn lots con- 
cerning the countries that they are respectively to attack, are im* 
probable. 
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Then come the uqvtUe of the battle of Aqiue Sextice. In 
the first place, UoriuB is recalled to Eomc, where he might ha»« 
had a triumph if he chose. He defers it, however. He then 
moves to join Catulus ; but waits for the army, which he toads 
for from Gaul, before he crosses the Po. He is now in front of 
the Cimbri. But they (the recital is from Plutarch) defer the 
"combat, pretending that they expected the Teutones, and 
wondered at their delay ; either being reuUy ignorant of their 
fcte, or choosing to appear so, for they punished thoso who 
brought them an account of it with stripes, and sent to uk 
Uarius for lands and cities, sufficient both for themsclvea and 
for their brethren. When Marina inquired of the ambasaadoiB, 
'Who their brethren werer' they told him, 'The Teutone*.' 
The assembly burst into laughter, and Marius tauntingly replied, 
' Don't trouble yourselves about your brethren, for they had land 
enough of our giving, and they shall hare it for over.' The 
fimbasBadora, perceiving the irony, scurrilously assured him, in 
reply, 'That the Cimbri would chastise him immediately, and 
the Teutones when they came up.' ' And they arc not far off," 
said MariuB ; ' it will be very unkind in you, therefore, to go 
away without saluting your brethren.' At the same time, he 
ordered the kings of the Teutones to be brought out, loaded as 
Ihey were with chains ; for they had been taken by the Seqoani 
M they were endeavouring to escape across the Alps." 

Is this credible ? First, Marius ia recalled ; then he trarela 
to Borne, aa rapidly as we please. There ho makes speeches and 
the like. Thence, he marches to the Po. 

Mfantehile (supposing the movements of the army to ha 
umultaneous with thoso of Marius), but, afttrwards, (if we miiU' 
tain that he had a previous interview with Catulus,) the wmy 
moves from Aqute Bextia; to Vercellffi. 

Is all this done with greater rapidity than the newi of a 
defeat could pass from the Rhine to the Po ? Bid Marius reach 
Some first, and the quarters of Catuln« afterwards, in leas time 
than the messengers from the Teutones reached the Cimbri } Did 
bis army move over the same ground more quickly than 
meHCDgers ? 

Then, is the incredulity of the Cimbri probable ? Wen they 
memboTB of an alliance sufficiently large to be forroidahla 
Bome, and yet without communication with their allies 
it part of their syatem to believe only what th«y chose \ This ii 
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mere cliOd's play. According to hypothesis, the two divisions 
had heen acting in unison for more than ten years, having 
ravaged lUyria, Gaol, and Spain. Was this an organization that 
could give such results as the conquests with which they are 
credited? 

The account is Plutarch's ; and it may have heen taken from 
the commentaries of either Sylla or Catulus. It tnay, however, 
have heen a mere floating anecdote. 

This, however, is irrelevant to the main question, and is 
hroQght forward more with a view of showing how little we 
know ahout the populations in question. I think that the 
Cimbri were Slavonians. That they had as little to do with 
Cimbric Chersonese, as the Teutones had with the Dutch, I am 
sure. 



SECTION XXV. 

THE PIOTflL EO NOMINB, 



The meaning of the words dO nomine will be explained in the 
next chapter ; the present being devoted to the question — Who 
were the Picts ? 

Some make them Kelts of the British branch. 

Others make them Scandinavians. 

Others make them something else; but these are the only 
hypotheses which command our notice. 

The following facts, in favour of the former, are from a paper 
of Mr. Oamett's, in the Transactions of the Philological Society: — 

1. When St Columba, whose mother- tongue was the Irish 
€belic, preached to the Picts, he used an interpreter — Aiamnamu 
apud Colgaman^ 1, 11, c. 82. This shows the difference between 
the Pict and Gaelic 

2. A manuscript in the Colbertine library contains a list of 
Pict kings from the fifth century downwards. These names 
are not only more Keltic than Gothic, but more Welsh than* 
Gaelic. Taran = thunder in Welsh. Uvan is the Welsh Owen, 
The first syUable in Talorg ( ^forehead) is the ^oi in Talhaiam^ 
iron forehead, Talieeein == eplendid forehead, Welsh names. Wrguet 
is nearer to the Welsh Owrguet than to the Irish Fergus. Finally, 
Drmt, DroeUm^ Wrad, NeeUn, closely resemble the Welsh Trwet, 
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IVwstan, Otoriad, Nwython, whilst Cineod, and Domkmll {EinmM 
and DanneU) are the only true Erse forms in the list This 
shows the affinity between the Pict and Welsh. 

3. The only Pict common name extant, is the well-known 
compound pen vol, which is in the oldest ICS. of Beda peann 
fahel. This means caput vaUi, and is the name for the eastern 
termination of the Valium of Antoninus. Herein pen is un- 
equivocally Welsh, meaning head. It is an impossible form in 
G^lic. Fal, on the other hand, is apparently GhieUc, the Welsh 
for a rampart being gwall. Fal, however, occurs in Welsh also, 
and means incloeure. "Incepit autem duorum ferme millinm 
spatii k monasterio ^burcumig ad occidentem, in loco qui 
sermone Pictorum Peanfahel, lingua autem Anglorum Pemulhm 
appellatur; et tendons contra occidentem terminatur juxtaXJrbem 
Alcluith.'' — Iliet, Eoc, L 12. In an interpolation, apparently of 
the twelfth century, of the Durham MS. of Nennius, it is stated 
that the spot in question was called in Gaelic CenaU. Now 
Cenail is the modem name Kinneil, and it is also a Gaelic trans- 
lation of the Pict pen val, since eean is the Gaelic for head, and 
fhail for rampart or toalL K the older form were Gaelic, the 
substitution, or translation, would have been superfluous. 

4. The name of the Oehil JSiUe in Perthshire is better 
explained from the Pict uehel = high, than from the Gaelic 
uasaL 

5. Bryneich, the British form of the province of BemiciE, is 
better explained by the Welsh hym = ridge {hiUy eouniry), 
than by any word in Gaelic. — Oamett, in Draneaeiimu of 
Philological Society. 

All this is in favour of the Picts having been not only Kelts, 
but Kelts of the British branch. At the same time, it is any- 
thing but conclusive. 

Claudian often mentions the Picts. That he mentions them 
in company with the Saxons is a point of no great importance. 
He mentions them, however, as the occupants of a northflni 
locality — a locality, at least, as far north as the Orkneys. 

<* Quid rigor aDtcrniiB cocli ; quid sidera prosimt 
Ignotumque fretmn ? madnenmt Saxone ftiso 
Orcades ; incaloit Pict&rum sanguine Thule, 
Scotorum cumulos flevit gladalis lerne." 

Ik quart. OmnU. Sen. 80-34. 

The northern locality indicated by this quotation points to- 
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wards Scandinavia. So do the local traditionB of the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, where the rains of numerous ancient 
dwelling-places are called Pict Houses. 

The next locality notable for traditions respecting the Picts 
is the Soottinh border, or rather the line of the Boman wall; which 
is again attributed to the Picts^ 

So that we hare the Picts' Wall in Cumberland and Northum- 
berland, and the Picts' Houses in Orkney and Shetland ; not to 
mention the Pentland (Pihtland) Firth, which is generally con- 
sidered to be^^tfm Pietorum. 

Again — ^the most Scandinavian parts of Scotland are Caithness, 
Orkney, and Shetland ; also Pict. 

Finally — the Danish termination -by occurs in Scotland no- 
where between Dunscanby Head, on the PendaiA Firth, and 
Annandale, in the parts about the PieU Wall ; where we have 
Locker&M, etc. 

I submit that no doctrine respecting the Pict ethnology should 
pretermit these facts, however strong those of the opposite view 
may be. 

Again — Nennius writes, ''Post intervallum multorum annorum 
Picti venerunt et occupaverunt insulas quie Oreaie* vocantor; 
et postea ex insulis affinitimis vastaverunt non modicas et multaa 
regiones, oeevipo/odnrntque hu in iinistralt plaga Britanniad ; #^ 
mammt U9qu$ in kodiemum dimn, Ihi Uriiam parUm BritmmUm 
Unueruni $i Unent uMfue nffneJ' — ITenn,, cv. 

Again — "Ut Brittones a Scottis vastati Pictisque Bomanonm 
auxilia qunsierint, qui secundo venientes, murum trans insulam 
feoerint ; sed hoc confestim a prsefatis hoetibus interrupto, majore 
■int calamitate depressi. 

"Exin Brittania in parte Brittonum, omni annate milite, 
militaribus copiis universis, tota floridsa juventutis alaoritate 
tpoliata, quiB tyrannorum temeritate abducta nusquam ultra 
domum rediit, prsDdsD tantum patuit, utpote omnia belUci usos 
prorsus ignara: denique subito duabus gentibus trammmrimt 
vehementer sevis, Scottorum a Circio, Pidamm ab AquHan^f 
multos stupet gemitque per annos. Transmarinas autem didmus 
has gentes, non quod extra Brittaniam essent positao ; sed quia a 
parte Brittonum erant remotao, duobus sinibus maris interja- 
oentibuB, quorum unus ab Orientali mari, alter ab Occidentali, 
BrittanisB terras longe lateque inrumpit, quamvis ad se invicom 
pertingere non po«int Orientalis habet in medio sui urbem 
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Giudi, Occidentalia aapra se, hoc est, ad dexteram Boi habet 
nrbem Alcluith, quod liitg:ua eorum sigTiificat ' petiam cluitll ; ' 
eat eoiin juxta fluvium nomiais iUius. 

" Et cum plurimam insulce partem, incipientiB ah austro, pos- 
aedissent, oontigit gentcm Pictonim de Sfi/thia, ut perhibcnt, 
longis navibua uon multis occanum ingreBsam, circamageate flatu 
veutorum, extra fines omnes Brittimiai Mihtmtam peirenisse, 
ejiisque Beptcntrionalea eras intraase, atque inventa ibi gente 
Scottonim, aibi quoque in partibua illius sedeB petisae, dcc im- 
petrare potuiase. Ad hane ergo uaque pervcntentea narigio Picti 
at disimas, peticrunt in ca eibi quoque scdes et habitatjonejn 
donari. HeBpondcbant Scotti, qiiiu non ambos eos caperet insala : 
' Bed possiunua,' inquiunt, ' aalabre vobia daro conailiom quid 
agere volcatis. Novimus inaulam aliam ease non procul a nostiB, 
contra ortum aolia, quant sspe lucidioribus diebus de longe aspi- 
cere solemua. Hanc adire ai vniltia, habitabilem vobia bcere 
valetia ; tcI si qui reatiterit, nobiB auxiliariia utinuni.' Itaque 
petentea Brittctniam Ficti, habitaro per Boptentrionales inaola 
partea coeperunt ; nam Austrina Brittonea occupaveraat. Cwm- 
que uxors* Picti non hahtnttt ptUrent a Seottit, ea solum con- 
ditioae dare consensenint, ut ubi rea perreniret in dubium, magi* 
dtfeminea rfgum protapia, quam de masculioa regcm sibi elige- 
reat : yuod tuqut kodie apud Pictet corutat ma tervatum." 

In these extracts a third of Britain is given to the Picta. 
Now a third ia the portion which ia afterwards given to tho 
Scandinaviana. 

The fact of the royal blood running in the femaU line invali- 
datee the inference drawn from the Britiah character of the 
namea of the Ptct kinga. 

But there ia tho evidence of the Pict glosses, which are 
British. But is it certain that they are Pict ? 

Take a aeries of numca from some of the more English parta 
of Walea ; t. g. the parts obout Swansea. They will bo Welsh, 
in respect to the country they come trom, but they will not be 
from the language of tbo Webhmea. 

May not thb be the case here ? We must choose between ft 
conflict of difficulties. The British hypotbeaia will not account 
for tho Picts of Orkney, nor the ScandiuaTion for words liko 
Peanf<ih,l. 

I conclude with the following extract from Beda : — " Pn>- 
cedentc autom tempore, Britannia poet Brittonea ct Pictoa, t* 
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Soottoniin nationem in Pictorom parte recepit, qui dace Bmtd0 
de Hibemia progressi, yel amioitia yel ferro sibimet inter eos 
Bedes quas hactenus habent, Yindicanmt : a quo yidelicet dace , 
usque hodie Dalreudini yocantur, nam lingua eorum daal 
partem signifioat." 

But one view has been taken of the construction of this 
passage, yiz., that qui refers to the word Scottorum ; so that it 
was the 'Seoti who came from Ireland, the Scots whom Beuda 
led, the Scots in whose language tUuU meant part. Nevertheless, 
the true antecedent may be the word Pietorum, 

At any rate, we remember that ddl ^=p<tr$ is not a Scotch, 
and is a Scandinavian word. 



SECTION XXVI. 

Oir THB CKUITHKSAOH. 



The investigation of the ethnological relations of the Cruith- 
neach is part and parcel of the question concerning the position 
of the Plots. 

It is generally, perhaps universally, stated that the name by 
which the Picta were known to the Irish was CruithnMcJ^ or 
rather it should be said that the general or universal translation 
of the word CruithHsaeh, a word which appears frequently in the 
Irish Chronicles, is Fict, The feust, however, has never been 
proved. I may, indeed, say that it has never been investigated. 
What does it rest on in the way of external evidence } Nothing. 
What in the way of internal ? That, word for word, Cruithsicaeh 
is Pict, is what no one has pretended. Neither has any (me 
maintained that the one term is a translation of the other. Pict» 
where it has been translated at all, has been connected with the 
Latin piciusj paints. Cruitkncach, on the other hand, where it 
has been interpreted, has been made a derivative of the Qreek 
word tcpiOcv {hrithon) = harUy. Neither of these views is 
correct; the latter being absurd. These are noticed, however, 
for the sake of shewing that the two names have never been 
looked upon as equivalents in the way of signification. If 
CruOkncacky then, mean Piet, it means it in the same way that 
Omnman means Dutch \ the words being different,' and their 
meanings, so flur as they have any, being different also. But 
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before it is stated that two words unconnected both in fonn and 
power mean the same thing, special evidence should be adduced ; 
and this, id the cose before us, has not been done. 

It may be said, howcTer, that the hislary of the Cruith- 
neach is that of the Picts. This, however, ia saying too much. 
All that can be stated with accuracy is that there is nothing 
inccmpatible between the two. What likelier place and time 
for a Pict invaaion than Ireland in the sixth century ? 

£ut this is not enough. The following is an argament against 
the two words being identical. All the nations with which the 
Picts have ever been connected were known to the Irish under 
names other than Cruithoeach. Were they Kelts? If so, the 
name, even in Ireland, would be Briton, or Scot, or Gael. 
Were they SoandiaoTiaiiB ? If bo, Llochlin was what the Irish 
would call them — Llochlin or Tuath-da-Danaim (i.«. Banea). 

Let UB take a purely formal view of the word. Bappose 
Cnfilhtttaeh had been a name, totidnn liferii, of a nation in the 
north of Europe, occupant of a Bcacoast, and situated in a coimtry 
from which Ireland could be invaded ? What should we have 
made of the word then ? There is, assuredly, something which 
we should tiot have done. We should not have made it mean 
Pict, however well the Pict history might have suited. On the 
contrary, we should have taken it as we found it, and simply 
said that, besides such and such invasioiis of Ireland, there was a 
Cruithneach one also. We might, indeed, if the identification 
of the Picts gave us trouble, moke the Picta Cruithneach; 
but this would be very different from making the Cruithneach 
Picts. 

We may put the case differently. We may take some nation 
actually existing, under conditions of time and place, that would 
give them the same position in the Irish annals that is given to 
the Cruithneach. Wo may indeed, write their name instead of 
Cruithneach, wherever that word appears. Let us do this ; and 
let the name be Fin. Who will say that, if the Fins appeared 
instead of the Cruithneach throughout the pages of the Irish 
historians, ho would re&ne upon the fact so patently suggested 
by the name, *-iz., that there was a Fin invasion of Irchmd. 
All that he could say was that it was not exactly the invs- 
■ion he expected — that Picta in their place would be the likelier 
population. This, and the like, he might say ; bat be would 
never deny a Fin invasion, simply on the strength of \ia com- 
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paratiye improbability. He would be satisfied with what the 
name suggested. 

What we have hitherto only supposed, is now stated to be a 
real fact ; not exactly one according to the strict terms of the 
previous hypotheses, but one closely approaching them. 

No such name as Cruithneach is known in any part of Europe 
whence Ireland could be accessible — ^no such name, totidem 
literu. 

Neither is any name exactly like it uniTersally admitted 
to haye prevailed in any part of Europe whence Ireland was 
accessible at the time of the Cruithneach inyasions. 

We have not the thing, then, exactly. 

But we have a near approach to it. It is submitted :— 

1. That the parts on the Lower Vistula are parts from which 
invasions of Ireland were practicable. 

2. That the name for the population occupant of these parts 
in the eleventh century, is universally admitted to have been 
some form of the root Pr-th ; and good reason can be given 
for the same designation having been current at the time of 
the Cruithneach. 

3. Prutk- is not Cruth- exactly, t.^. toiid&m UUru. But it is 
as nearly the same word as the absence of j9 in the Irish Gaelic 
will allow. CnUh- is the form that Ftuth- would take in Irish 
Gaelic, where e replaces p. 

Word for word, then, we may deal with Cruithneach as if it 
were actually Pruthneach; at any rate, it is the only form 
which the word could take in Gaelic. 



SECTION xxvn. 

THB UHOUA BBITAWLB PSOPSIOB OV THB AlfJUEB OGAST. 

For this, see Section ii., which is really an anticipation of the 
chapter which otherwise would appear here. 

For the further notice of the Picts and Cruithneach, see the 
next section. 
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SECTION XXTin. 

THB SABMA.TUN KIPOTHESIS. 

Separating the PicU from the CruHhneacK we hnTe fonsd 
reasons in favour of tlio former having been Scaudinaviana, i.t. 
Korwegians, Swedes, or Danes. 

Separating the Cruithntach from the Piet, wc hare found 
leasona in favour of them (the Cruithneach) having bees 
Pruthneach, i.e. Pruthenians, or PrusaianB. 

With the two populations thus isolated, the doctrine sng- 
geeted by the latter inference ia iree from complications. It may, 
indeed, be erroneous. It is not, however, traversed by any rod 
or apparent incompatibilities. 

Is it equally uncomplicated if the current ideotlQcation of 
the two stand good.^ I Hubmit that it is so to a great extent. 
FrUHBians would come from the north ; Scandinavians wonld do 
no more. Prussians might settle in the Pict localities just as 
easily as Danes. If a Prussian origin is impugned by the state- 
ments at tbe beginning of Section xxv., so is an origin frvm 
Norway. If the obJcctionB, however, are insufficient against the 
Norwegian, they are equally so against the Prussian, hypothesis. 

On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that the 
forms in -bg, and the gloss daal, are moT« Scandinavian than 
Prussian ; though the latter is not a word on which much BtresB 
is laid. 

The identity, then, of the Cruithneach with the Picts ia 
compatible with a Scandinavian (Northern), incompatible with a 
Keltic, affinity for the latter. 

I odd to this remark the following. Supposing the Picla not 
to have been Kelts, there is a slight foot against their being 
Scandinavians in the term iVft^Iand. It is Norse. But ia it a 
term that one Norse, or Scandinavian popolation, in the limited 
sense of the word, wonld apply to another ? I think not. When 
the Norwegians, Danes, or Swedes, spoke of Piots, they oertainly 
meant something other than Swedish, Danish, or NorwE^ian. 
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Such, then, is the Frossian hypothesis-— an hypothesis for 
which I only claim a share of the credit, in case it he true. I am 
at liherty to connect it with the name of my friend Professor 
Grayes, who, on the strength of a wholly independent series of 
researches, not only identifies the Omithneach of the Irish 
Chronicles with the Prussians, hut also the Fomorians of the 
same with the Pomeranians. If this he the case (as I helieve 
it is), the northern elements in GFreat Britain and Ireland a^ 
as follows :— (1) Scandinavian, = Danish, Norwegian, Swedish; 
(2) Sarmatian ; a. Slavonic = Pomeranian ; h. Lithuanic ss 
Prussian. 

I am inclined to add Fin, or Ugrian, elements as weU. The 
exposition, however, of this doctrine forms no part of the present 
work. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Pnlimin&i? lurvej' of tbe forms of worcb and the permutations of lettert. 

SECTION I. 

Introductory BemirVs, 

In order to display, in its real extent, the affinity 
which subsists between the Celtic dialects and other 
languages, it will be necessary to compare them in 
two different points of view, and to examine, in the 
first place, the relations between their respective 
vocabularies or stocks of primitive words or roots ; 
and secondly, the peculiarities and coincidences in 
their grammatical structure. But before we enter 
into details which properly belong to either of these 
subjects, we must consider some general principles 
of inflection, which have an important influence on 
the structure of words and sentences in several of 
the languages to be examined. 



SECTION U. 



Of the permutAlion of letters in eompoaltion uid oocstmction — Of **"■■<*'' 
Hid Samftea in Sontlcrit — Of the same i)rincipl(« at dinoovered in Uw 
Celtic dialoola— in the Welsh— in the Er»»-Or the iTi p t n m' and 
obilant in Greek. 

It is a habit common to many of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages to interchange certain letters accord- 
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ing to rules founded originally on euphony, or on 
the facility of utterance ; and from this circum- 
stance arises the great capability, which these lan- 
guages possess, of composition, or the formation of 
compound words. The substitution of consonants of 
particular orders for their cognates, which takes 
place in Greek in the composition of words, and 
in some other instances, is an example of this pecu- 
liarity. 

In Greek, in Latin, and in the German dialects, 
the mutation of consonants is confined to words 
brought together under yery peculiar circumstances, 
as chiefly when they enter into the formation of 
compound terms, and it is scarcely observed in 
words which still remain distinct, and are merely 
constituent parts of sentences. Either the attention 
to euphony and the ease of utterance has not ex- 
tended 80 far, or the purpose was attained by a 
choice of collocation, the words themselyes remain- 
ing unaltered. But in the Sanskrit language words 
merely in sequence hare an influence upon each 
other in the change of terminations, and sometimes 
of initial letters, on the principle above aUuded to. 
Thus, instead of atishthat manujah^ stabat homo, the 
man stood, we find the words written attshthan tna- 
nujahy the final t of the verb atishthat, stabat, being 
altered into n on account of the liquid consonant 
with which the next word begins. Tliis change in 
distinct words is termed by the Sanskrit gramma- 
rians 4f^, Sandhi, conjunction; but the laws ac- 
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cording to which compound words are formed, and 
which have a similar reference to euphony, are 
designated «?rre, Samasa, coalition. This last 
process is to be observed in most, if not in all the 
European languages, and the rules which govern 
it in all instances are very similar ; but the altera- 
tion of consonants in entire words, according to the 
rules of Sandhi, have been considered as in a great 
measure peculiar to the Sanskrit. It is, however, a 
remarkable fact, that in the Celtic dialects, and 
more especially in the Welsh, permutations in many 
respects analogous to those of Sandhi are constant 
and indispensable in the formation of sentences. It 
is impossible to bring three or four words together 
in the Celtic languages, without modifications similar 
in their principle to those of Sandhi. 

The general principle of these changes in 
Sanskrit may be underatood by the following table 
of consonants, arranged according to the organs 
by means of which they are pronounced, and like- 
wise according to the intensity and mode of uttOT- 
ance. The foi-mer arrangement is analogous in 
some respects to that of the Greek mutes, but more 
nuraeious and comprehensive. It consists of five 
classes, termed Guttural, Palatine, Lingual, Dental, 
and Labial. To these is added a sixth, consisting 
of semivowels ; and a seventh, containing Sibilants 
and an Aspirate, which is associated with the 
Sibilants. The second division is into two orders 
termed Surds and Srmants. 
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GutturalB 


tVBDS. 


SONANTS. 


K 


K*h 


G G*h Ng. 


Palatines 


Ch 


Cb*h 


J rh Gn. 


Lingnals 


T 

• 


• 


D D'h N. 

« • . 


Dentals 


T 


rh 


D D'h N. 


Labials 


P 


Fh 


B B'h M. 


Somiyowels 






Y R L V. 


SibUants 


8 

• 


Sh S H 








The TowelB art uicliid«d 






among the Sonants. 



The laws of Sandhi forbid the meeting of con- 
sonants of different orders. Hence a surd conso- 
nant at the end of a word is changed with the 
corresponding sonant^ if the next word begins with 
a sonant ; and sonants are changed into surds if the 
following words begin with surds. 

Nearly of the same description are the muta* 
tions of consonants in the Celtic language ; but in 
order to obtain a view of the whole system of these 
changes, it is necessary to compare several dialects, 
as there is not one which preserves them aU in an 
entire state. The Welsh alphabet has them, how- 
ever, in greater variety than the others. In this 
all mute consonants of the order termed above 
surds have four forms, and those which correspond 
with the sonants have three. The semivowels or 
liquids have two. The sibilant letter had probably 
its mutation into the aspirate ; but this is lost in 
Welsh, though preserved, as we shall see, in the 
Erse. 
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First order, the primitive letters being surds. 



Gutturals 

DentAls 

Labials 


First form. 
Sharp. 


Second form. 
Obtuse. 


Third form. 
Aspirate. 


Fotiiih form, 
Uqvid. 


C 
t 

P 


g 
d 

b 


ch 
th 
ph 


ngh 

nh 

mh 



Second order, in which the primitives are sonants. 
These have two changes. 



Gutturals 

Dentals 

Labials 


PrimitiTe. Obtuse. 


Liquid. 


g 

d 

b 


initial omitted 
dh or Baxon f 

V 


ng 
n 

m 



Third order, Liquids. These have one change. 



Ih (corresponding with the surd 


1 


Ih or h of the Yedas) 




m 


V 


rh 


r 



OF THE MXTTATTOKS OF CONSONANTS IN THE ESSE OB OAXUC. 

In the Erse dialect of the Celtic language the 
mutations of consonants are not so varied. Each 
consonant appears in two forms only, which are 
termed the plain and the aspirated. But the aspi- 
rated forms in the Erse are often the obtuse forms 
in Welsh, the aspiration being deceptive, and aris- 
ing from the imperfect orthography adopted in this 
language. The addition of h to the primitive con- 
sonants serves only to render it obtrusive, or, in 
other instances, to Obliterate it. On this account I 
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shall set down the table of consonants, with one 
column for the obtuse letters as usually spelled, and 
another indicating their pronunciation, which is in 
general sindlar to that of the obtuse forms in 
Welsh. 



Guttarals 


Plain or primitiTe form. 


SeeomUry form 
M tpelMd. 


SeoonduT fimn 
M artiealAtod. 


CorK 


Ch 


X aspirate 
orKh 




G hard 


Gh 




Dentals 


T 


Th 


H 




D 


Dh 




Tiabials 


P 


Ph 


F 




B 


Bh 


V 




M 


]£h 


V 




F 


Fh orU 


H 


Liquids 


L (like Wolsh Lh) 


L 


L plain 


• 


N 


• • 

N 






R (Uke Rh) 


• • 

B 




Sibilants 


8 


8 r= 


" 



It is to be observed that H never stands as the 
initial of a word in Erse in the primitive form, or 
is never in £Etct an independent radical letter. It is 
merely a secondary form or representative of some 
other initial, viz. F or 8. It must likewise be no- 
ticed, that the same words which begin with 8 or F as 
their primitive initial in the Erse, taking H in their 
secondary form, have in Welsh H as their primitive 
initial This £Etct affords an instance exactly parallel 
to the substitution in Greek of the rough and soft 
breathings for the iEolio digamma, and, in other 
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words, for the sigma. Otvp, as it is well known, 
Btandafor roti>^, "Eamepo^ for riirireptK, and hnA probably 
replaced a more ancient form of the same word, viz., 
o-CTTTa ; Jf stands for o-ef, w and Ipirw for ow and 
<ripTra>. These instances might load us to suppose, 
as Sir Edward Lhuyd has long ago observed, that 
the Greek language had originally a regular muta- 
tion of initial consonants, similar to that of the 
Celtic, though it was lost, except in those instances, 
or rather as pointed out by these vestiges, previously 
to the invention of letters."" 

It is necessary to explain somewhat more fully 
the nature of these mutations of consonants in the 
Celtic language, and this can only be done by point- 
ing out the OLTcumstances under which they take 
place. The following examples are from the 
Welsh:— 

I. Words of four initials. 

OUTTUEiLfl. 

Car, a kinsman. 



1 form, car agos, a near kinsman, 

2 form, £i gar, his kinsman. 

3 form, Ei cliar, her kinsman. 

4 foim, Vy nghar, my kinsman. 



Tad, a father. 

1 form, Tid y plentyn, the child's 

2 form, Ei dad, his father. 

3 form, Ei thad, her Either. 

4 fonn, Vy nhfid, my father. 



m 

I father. ^M 
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LABIALS. 

Pen, a head. 

1 foriDy Pen gwr, the head of a man. 

2 form, Ei ben, his head. 

3 form, £i phen, her head. 

4 form, Vy mhen, my head. 

II. Words of three initials. 

OUTTURALS. 

Gw&8, a servant. 

1 form, Gwas fydhlon, a faithful servant. 

2 form, Ei w&s, his servant. 

3 form, Yy ngwas, my servant. 

DKNTALS. 

Duw, a god 

1 form, Duw trugarog, a merciful god. 

2 form, Ei dhuw, his god. 

3 form, Vy nuw, my god. 

LABIALS. 

Bara, bread. 

1 form, Bara cann, white breads 

2 form, Ei vara, his bread. 

3 form, Vy mara, my bread. 

III. Words of two initials, liquids and sibilants. 
Lhaw, a hand. 

1 form, Lhaw wenn, a white hand. 

2 form, Ei law, his hand. 
Mam, a mother. 

1 form, Mam dirion, a tender mother. 

2 form, Ei vam, his mother. 
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Ehwyd, a net. 

1 form, Ehwyd lawn, a full net. 

2 form, Ei rwyd, his net. 

As the sibilant has no similar inflexion in Welsh, 
I must take an example from the Erse. 
Suil,* an eye. 

1 form, Suil. 

2 form, a huil, his eye. 
Slainte, health. 

2 form. Do hlainte, your health. 

KB. F has the same mutation. 

Words beginning with vowels in Welsh are sub- 
ject to changes similar to those belongingto the 
form Guna in Sanskrit. They also take the aspi- 
rate after words which cause the consonants to be 
aspirated. 

In Welsh composition these changes in the 
initial consonants take place more frequently in re- 
ference to the sense of words and the rules of gram- 
matical construction, and without any respect to the 
principle of euphony which governs the Sandhi in 
Sanskrit. But there are a great many similar 
changes in Welsh, for which no other reason can 
be assigned than some real or fancied advantage in 
respect to soimd or the facility of utterance. It 
must likewise be observed, that in some instances 



* In these inBtances the initial t, though conrerted into an aspirate in 
pronunciation, is sometimes retained in orthography, either with a dot oyer it, 
or followed by h. But in either case the sibilant is entirely lost There 
to be no precise rule of orthography in this instance. 
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changes are induced in the terminating consonants 
of preceding words, as well as in the initials of suc- 
ceeding ones. 

In the influence which some of the numerals 
have on other words examples may be found tending 
to illustrate these remarks. 

Tin makes no change in the following noun ; as 

un gwr, one man. 
Tri and chwech change the initials into the cor- 
responding aspirates; as 

tri ch&r, for tri c&r. 

chwech ch&r, or chwe chfir. 
D£g, ten, before blynedh, years, changes not^nly 
the initial of the following word into its correspond- 
ing liquid, but likewise its own final consonant into 
the liquid analogous to it. Thus, instead of 

dSg blynedh, 
we read 

d£ng mlynedh, ten years ; 
and instead of 

pump blynedh, 
we find 

pum mlynedh, five years. 

In like manner, when the preposition yn is pre- 
fixed to a noun, it not only changes the initial of 
the following noun on the same principle of euphony, 
or ease of pronunciation, but is likewise itself changed. 

Thus, for 

yn canol, we read yng nghanol, 

yn pen „ ym mhen, 



L 
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yn ty, we read jm nhy, 

yn bara ,, ym mara, 

yn gwr „ yng ngwr. 
The changes above described are in a great mea- 
suro analogous to those which Imvo been pointed out 
as taking place in Sanskrit, except that the latter 
aflfect principally, though by no means exclusively, 
the terminations of words. 

NOTE ON SECTION II. 
(1 1). This doctrine ia cxceptionablo. All that the examples 
of the text show is that the digamroa of certain atagee and 
dialers bceume lost or changed, uiid that the Greeks used A in 
ecrtuin cases where the Latinfl used ». The ovidencu that such 
furma as Aat, «cj-, or cat ('cf), ever ezieted in the same dialect 
of the Greek languages at the some time is wholly incoDclufflve. 



There is another comparison of oorrosponding 
consonants and vowels, or of letters frequently and 
habitually interchanged, which it is necessary to 
take into consideration, before we can proceed with 
advantage in examining the analogies which exist 
between languages of the same stock. I refer to 
the phenomena which relate to the interchange of 
particular letters in the derivation of words from one 
dialect into another, or in deducing them into lioth 
from a common original, and to facts which prove 



I 
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that these changes take place according to certain 
rules, and not by a merely accidental variation or 
corruption. 

In order to ascertain the rules which govern this 
system of changes, it is necessary to proceed with 
great caution. The vague conjectures in which 
writers upon etymology have too frequently in- 
dulged, have brought ridicule and contempt upon 
the legitimate pursuits of the philologist, and upon 
the philosophical study of languages, and have in- 
duced some persons to entertain doubt, whether it 
is possible to deduce from this quarter any historical 
conclusions of importance, either as to the deriva- 
tion of languages themselves, or of the tribes of 
people who are found to use them. As an intro- 
duction to what may be stated on this subject, I 
lay before my readers a comparison of the cardinal 
numbers in several Indo-European languages. It 
will be apparent on a very superficial glance, that 
the words expressing these numerals in all the dia- 
lects mentioned are derived from one origin, though 
variously modified ; and a survey of these modifica- 
tions will shew the particular changes which words 
and the elements of words assume in the respective 
languages. 
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A very slight inspection of these tables will be 
sufficient to convince any person that nearly all the 
words contained in them are derived by each lan- 
guage from some of its cognates, or by aU from a 
common source. It is therefore allowable to make 
them a subject of examination, from which the 
peculiarities of each dialect may, so far as such a 
specimen can extend, be discovered. 

It is easy to observe that certain consonants, or 
certain classes of consonants in one language, are 
almost uniformly substitutes for certain others in a 
different language; and although this observation 
can here be made only on a confined scale from so 
small a specimen of the vocabulary, it may be 
sufficient for furnishing suggestions which will be 
amply established from other materials. 

One of the most striking facts that appears on 
comparing these lists of numerals is, that in some 
of the languages of western Europe guttural or 
hard palatine consonants aboimd, and take the 
place of the sibilants, soft palatines, and dentals, 
and even of the labial consonants, which are found 
in the more eastern and in some northern languages. 
Thus 
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The following examples prove this remark :• 



chatur, 


Sansk. 


chetyre, 


Buss. 


chahar, 


Pers. 


rirrape^i 


»Gr. 


irUrvpe^, 




pedwar, 


Welsh 


petor, 


Oscan. 


fidwor, 


Goth. 


fiuuar. 


Teut. 



ch 



NUME&AX 4. 

1 



poncha, 

irhne, 

pump, 
fimf, 



shash, 
shash, 

Buihs, 



sap tan, 

septcm, 

saith, 



ashtan, 

hasht, 

wyth, 



ir ) become 
P 



quatuor, 



Lat 



k, keathair, Erse 



Numeral 5. 



Sansk. p and ch 
Pers. p and j 
Gr. TT and t 
Or. TT and ir 
Welsh p and p 
Goth, f and f 






I ( q and q^ quinque, Lat. 

8 

£ { k and g, kuig, Erso 



NUK^BAL 6. 



Sans, sh and sh 
Pers. sh and sh 
Lat. 8 and x 
Goth, s and s 



a 



ch and ch 
guttural 
C) and f, af. 



I chwech, Welah 
Greek 



NUMEEAL 7. 



Sansk. s and pt 
Lat. 8 and pt 
Welsh 8 and th 



s and cht, 
^ J h and ft, 

-2 \ (') juid ITT, 



o 

B 

o 



Erao 
Pers. 
Greek 



Sansk. 

Pere. 

^Velsh 



Numeral 8. 

cht ocht, 

fCT OKTa>f 

Ct OCtOy 

ht ahtan. 



sht ^ © 

sht ! i 

th )js 



Erse 
Greek 
Lat. 
Goth. 
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dasan, San8k. sh 



satam, Sansk. 
Bad, Pen. 




vinsati, Sansk. sh 



tchan, 
taihun, 

NiniEEAL 20. 

g viginti, 
) i ) g ugain, 

ch fichid, 

NUKSRAL 30. 



J 



trinsat, Sansk. sh 



o 



K rploKOVTO, 



I I g triginta, 



NmiEBAL 100. 




K 

c 
c 
k 
h 



exarov, 

centum, 

cant, 

kett, 

hunt, 



Greek 

Lat. 

Erse 

Welsh 

Teut. 

Goth. 

Lat. 
Welsh 
Greek 
Erse 



Greek 
Lat. 



Greek 

Lat. 

Welsh 

Erse 

Goth. 



The preceding facts suggest the following ob- 
servations. 

The Sanskrit and some other languages holding 
a near relation to it in the forms of words abound 
in sibilants and soft palatine consonants. They 
have these letters in several instances, in which 
cognate words in other languages have in the place 
of them gutturals, or hard palatines, or dentals. 



* fffico^i wai pnibablj F^Uorri. 



' *^ !■■ I 
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The Greek substitutes for the sibilants and soft 
palatines of the Sanskrit, chiefly the tenues of the 
hard palatine or guttural class and of the dental, 
viz., X and r. In several instances the Greek, par- 
ticularly the JEoliCy has ir in the place of the Sanskrit 
soft palatine, or ^ ch; as in ^re/xTrc for pancha, 
Tritropa [wirDpoL ?) for chatur. 

The Welsh makes nearly the same substitutions 
as the -^olic Greek. It puts p for the soft palatine 
ch in the instances before mentioned. It substitutes 
more generally hard palatines or gutturals (either c, 
ue. k), or ch for the soft palatines and sibilants of 
Sanskrit. It has the aspirate guttural ch instead of 
the aspirate sibilant sh. It has th in the place of ct 
and pt. 

The Erse substitutes for the sibilants and soft 
palatines of the Sanskrit, gutturals, as the hard c or 
k, as also in some instances the guttural aspirate ch. 

The Latin displays nearly the same phenomena 
as the Erse. It puts c or qu, equivalent to k, in the 
places of the letters above mentioned. Neither the 
Erse nor the Latin adopts the p of the Welsh and 
-^lic Greek, but they have c or q instead of it, as 
in other instances where the Sanskrit has ch ^. 

The Gothic and other Teutonic dialects resemble 
the Welsh and the JEolic Greek, except in the cir- 
cumstance that they prefer aspirate consonants, as 
finfe for ^efXTri or pump, fidwor for pedwar, or srlnip, 
thri for tri. They likewise substitute the simple h 
in the place of palatines and sibilants in other lan^ 
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guages, as may be seen in a variety of instances, as 
in the numerals, 6, 8, 9, 10, 100. The Persic and 
the Greek languages use the aspirate in some in- 
stances in a similar manner. 

We are not yet prepared for entering on a com- 
parison of the vowels and diphthongs as they are 
related to each other in these cognate languages. 



12 
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CHAPTER II. 

Further prooh and »iteii«ioD of the obserration 
preceding chspler. 



SECTION 1. 
Introdiictnrr renutrki. 




The changes which I have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding section between particular consonants in the 
derivation of words from one language to another, 
appear, in Bome instances, so unlikely, and the 
analogy, if any, in pronunciation is so remote, that 
many of my readers may be disposed to regard the 
examples ou which I have founded my remarks as a 
mere result of accidental coincidence. These changes 
are, notwithstanding, regular and systematio. I 
Bhall not attempt to account for them, or to say 
how they took place, but they are accordant with 
observations which may be traced to a great extent 
in the comparison of kindred languages. As I can- 
not, however, expect that any person should be 
convinced of this fact on my assertion, I shall here 
adduce some further evidence. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the iDterchange of palatine or {oittunl oonaonanta with UbUls in th« 

different languages. 

The interchange of cognate letters, both mutes 
and liquids,* is a thing familiar to every body, but 
the permutation of palatines into labials appears 
much more improbable. We have observed that 
this interchange has taken place in several instances 
in the niunerals of Indo-European languages. Great 
as the difference is between such elements of articu- 
lation as k and p, we find them to stand as repre- 
sentatives for each other even in two different dia- 
lects of the same language. Some dialects of the 
Greek language afford a well-known exemplification 
of this remark. The lonians and .^lolians inserted 
Kcnnra in a variety of words, instead of irl, used ih 
the other Grecian dialects. This remark has been 
made by many of the scholiasts and old grammarians, 
and more fully by Vossius,** who says, " Tones in 
interrogativis et I'elativis mutant ir in «. Ita tcA: 

dicunt pro irw ; OKSy; pro inrw ; fcfj pro vfj ; woax^, 
Koco^ ; arroao^, okoco^ ; iroio^, kow ; inoto^, okoIo^ ; ttotc, 

' The cognatt' mut*^ are 

t, d, th. 

p, b, ph. 
Cognat« liquids or semiroweU tre in many languages the following : 

1* r, T. 
* Gerard. Joh. Vosirii de Litteranim permntatione Tractatn*, Ktrmol. Ling, 
fjit. prefix., p. 24 : ed. Xfttp, 1762. 
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xire ; hrorsy bxire. Greecis quoque xuofto^ est faba. 
-3k)les quoque uti x pro tt testatur Etymologici 
auctor in xo7o^. Sic Latini jecur a Gr. ^irap, et 
scintilla, quasi spintilla, a cnrivd^p." 

The same writer has adduced other instances in 
which this interchange has taken place between the 
Greek and Latin. 

Lupus. XVKO^. 

Sepes. (n]KO^. 

SpoUa. a-tcSKa. 

Vespas. a-ifyrjKik. 

" Maxime tamen locum id habet in iis vocibus, 
in quibus juxta lonicee et -^lolicae dialecti proprie- 
tatem, tt transiit in tc. 

Equus ab ^^olico L/ctco^ pro itttto^. 

Inquio ab jEolico iwi/co) „ Gr. iwimo, 

Linguo ab iEoUco \eLicw „ Or. X^nrco vel a \£lmWf 

\ifiirdvo9. 

Qu& ab Ion. /cij pro Gr. Trfj. 

Quatuor a irerropay Kerropa, 

Quinque a irevre, Trifiire, tcepxe. 

Quia a tU, tck. 

Quoties ab lonice score, Gr. ttotc. 

Quotus a #fOT09, pro iriro^. 

Sequor ab i/cofuu pro Inofuu,**^ 

The learned Edward Lhuyd has observed that a 
similar interchange of p and k takes place regularly 
between the Welsh and Erse dialects of the Celtic 
language. I shall cite his words and the evidenoe 
he adduces for this remark. 

• Voss., ubi sup., p. 24. 
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" It is very remarkable that there are scarce any 
words in the Irish, besides what are borrowed from 
the Latin, or some other language, that begin with 
p ; insomuch that in an ancient alphabetic vocabulary 
I have by me that letter is omitted ; and it is no 
less observable that a considerable number of those 
words, whose initial letter in the British language 
is a p, begin in the Irish with a k, or, as they con- 
stimtly write it, with a c. This partly appears by 
the following examples : — 



Paul, W. 


a pole or stake, 


KAal, Ir. 


P«th, 


(a thing, part, share, 
some, 


1 

Eod, Eoda, Eiiyd. 

1 


P4P 


what? 


Kk? 


PAsk, 


Easter, 


KAsg. 


Pencas, Com. 


Whitsuntide, 


Eaikis. 


Peiswin, W. 


chaff. 


Elaithsloan. 


Pesucli, 


a cough. 


Easachd. 


Pen, 


a head. 


Eeann. 


Puy. 


whop 


EiaP 


Pftylh, 


sense or meaning, 


Etal. 


Plant, 


children. 


Elann and Eland. 


Plj-v, 


feathers, 


ElAyv. 


Pediiar, 


four, 


Eathair. 


Pymp, 


five. 


EAig. 


Pair, 


a furnace or cauldron, 


Euir and Eoirc. 


Pren, 


a ton. 


Eran 


PAr, 


a couple. 


Eoraid. 


Pridh, 


earth or clay. 


Eriadh. 


Pa raid, 


wherefore. 


E'red. 


Pryy. 


a worm, 


ErAv. 


Pob, 


every, 


Ceach or Gach. 
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And sometimes in other parts of the words we 
find the same : as 

Yspydhad, a hawthorn, Skiathach. 

M&p or M&b, a son, Mak. 

The preceding examples are quite sufficient t o 
establish the fact asserted in the present section. 
We shall hereafter find the application of this 
remark. 



SECTION III. 



Of the mterchange of sibilant and soft palatine oonsmiuits with guttuimli 

or hard palatines. 

It has been customary in many languages, and 
in our own among others, to soften the guttural or 
hard palatine letters, or to interchange them with 
other elements of pronunciation which are termed 
sibilants and soft palatines. We substitute the 
ordinary ch in the place of the hard c, or the k of 
other cognate languages, and say church for kirk 
or kirche. The Italians pronounce Tschitschero a 
name which the Greeks wrote KifUpav. Secondly, 
many nations are in the habit of softening the g, 
and giving it the pronimciation of our j, as we are 
accustomed to do when this consonant comes before 
the vowels e and i. Thirdly, we shall find some 
languages converting the guttural aspirate x ^^ ^^ 
into sh, as the Welsh substitute chwech for the 
Sanskrit shash. 

It will ilhistrate the two former of these changes 
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tf) observe that the Saaskrit ^ ch** is interchange- 
able in the regular inflexions of that language for 
W k, «nd n j likewise for ir g. Thus, verbs be- 
ginning with k, in the reduplication of the initial, 
which in Sanskrit, as in Greek, is a character of 
the preterperfect tense, substitute ch for k, and 
verbs beginning with g substitute j for that con- 
sonant. The following are examples. 

HOOT. P&B8KNT. PBXTBRPEBPIOT. 

V kri, (to make) ^KtRf , karoti ^WTTCj chak&ra. 
% gai, (to sing) in^rRf , gayati ^|ift, jagau. 

We cannot find a parallel fact in the Sanskrit 
language for the third remark, which respects the 
interchange of the aspirate sibilant for the aspirate 
guttural, because the Sanskrit has no consonant 
analogous to the Greek x^ or the Welsh ch. 

The preceding remarks will be more perspicuous 
if we place these changes in a tabular form, as 
follows : — 

W k, or c, or q, interchanged for ^ ch. 

„ „ „ sometimes for IT s^ W sh, or ir s. 

^^ ^^ . 

xl as or chpirate guttural, for 1| s, w sh, oriT s. 

It must be observed that the Greek Si and Zfjra 
are to be included in many instances among the 
palatine letters, and &11 under the same rules of 
permutation. Br is sometimes represented in San- 
skrit by W ksh, but frequently by the simple cha- 

* Ch, MS in cherrr. 
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raoter corresponding with sh. Z^a, when it is the 
characteristic of verbs making the fiiture in ^, may 
properly be considered as a palatine letter, and it 
will be found represented in Sanskrit by palatine 
consonants. 

I shall exemplify these remarks by some lists of 
words in addition to those instances already dis- 
covered among the numerals, in which the above- 
mentioned interchanges occur. The first series con- 
tains examples of soft palatines in one language, 
and hard palatines or gutturals in another; the 
second, cases in which j is substituted for hard g, 
and the third, words in which sibilants appear in the 
place of gutturals or hard palatines. 

I. Words in which ^ ch or ch soft is inter- 
changed with hard palatine letters. 



WORDS HAVING TEf CH OR CH SOFT 

^ cha, and, subjoined 

to the noun, 
chatur, 
locha, 
lochate, 

lochayati, 
lochanam (an eye) 
vachas, 
vachati, or ) 
vaktiy J 

chyotati, 
richch'hati (S.) 
reaeheth(En^.) 



( 



WORM HATnrO HARB PALATI2fB8. 

Kal (Gt.), que (Lat.) 

quatuor. 
look (Eng.) 

looketh. 

lucet (Lat.) 

Ihygad, i.e. Ihugad (W.) 

voces (Lat.) 

fidget, i.e. fidxch unde 

opiyera** 
erreicht (Germ.) 
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W0B08 HATINO ^ OH OR CH SOFT. WORDS HATING HARD PALATINaB. 

uchcha, and I 
uchchaih, j ® 
uchckatft, (arrogance) 
cliiirchy 



I 



uch, uchel (W.) 

hoch (Germ.) 

uchad (W.), act of rising. 

Kvpuuctf, kirche, etc. 



II. The following are examples of j or w in 
Sanskrit supplying the place of 7 or g in Qreek and 
other European words. 



•ahb; 
jftnuhy 


K&rr. 


EUROPEAN LAMOUAOE8. 

genu, 761^, knee. 


jftni, 




yvptf. 


jftran. 




yip<»v. 


jfirati, 




ypauf;. 


jarjati, 




jurgat. 


jftgaras, 




iypifyopo^. 


jatas. 




begotten, 7^x179. 


tejayati, he 


Hharpens. 


dijyeTai. 


ajah, 




atya, goat. 


rajfiniy 




regem. 



m. Instances of sibilant consonants interchanged 

for gutturals.* 



8UILAKTB. 


GUTTURALS 


dri^, root 


SipK€iV, 


dfid&rsft. 


BeBopxa. 


danii, root, 


Sd/cveiv. 


dasatiy 


idiCV€L. 


nusrayati, 


fii<ry€T€U. 


misram. 


mixtimiy 



' The wordi in tho left bsnd oolnmns not otherwise specified, tnd neither 
Kngtiih, nor Latin or Greek, are Sanskrit. 
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1 I 



SIBILAim. 

aswah 

asp (Persian) 

swasuram, 

swasrus, 

pasus, 

swasaram, 

sororem, 

schwester (Germ.) 

suir (Erse) 

sister, 

seta (Lat.) 



suess (Germ.), sweet, 

silex (Lat.) 

schwan (Germ.), swan, 

short (Eng.) 

chien (French) 

sus (Lat.) 

Os (Gr.) 



{ 



QumnunM. 
equus. 
each (Erse) 
socerum. 
socrus 
pecus. 

khwahar (Pers.) 
khwaer (Welsh.) 

druchd (Erse.) 

kesah (Sansk.) 
chwys (W.) 

curtus, court, 
canis. 

khuk (Pers.) 
hwch (Welsh.) 



SECTION IV, 

Of the relations of the aspirate.— Of the substitution of the afpiimta in 
several languages for S and for F.— Of the aspirate as a guttural or hird 

palatine. 

The state of Greek words beginning with the 
aspirate, or with the digamma, has long been an 
object of attention among grammarians. Some of 
the facts connected with this subject are capable of 
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elucidation by a reference to the laws of the Celtic 
language. 

It was observed by Edward Lhuyd, that H is 
never the first or proper initial of any word in the 
Erse language, but that words beginning with F or 
with S change that initial according to the laws of 
permutation peculiar to this dialect of the Celtic into 
H. Hence he infers with probability, that in the 
primitive form of these words they began with F or 
S, and that cognate words which begin with H in 
other languages have lost their proper initial. In 
like manner some Greek words now beginning with 
an aspirate have lost an original digamma, while 
others, as hrri. and ?f, corresponding with septem 
and sex in Latin, and with sapta and shash in San- 
skrit, have in all probability lost an initial S.^ 

The following words, collected by Lhuyd, are 
cognate in the Welsh and Erse languages. In the 
Erse they begin with 8 in their primitive form, and 
with H in a secondary form, or in regimine. In 
Welsh they have only one beginning, with H. I 
add a third column to shew the correspondences pre- 
sented by other languages, or merely to point out 
the meaning. 

BEBB. WBLBH. OTHER LANOVAOBB. MBANIXO. 

Muleog or haileog helig salix (L.) willow, 

lalan or halan halen sal, &X9 salt. 

» Lhuyd remarks with great probability, that such phenomena indicato 
the former existence of a syitem of permutation in other Unguagea, similar 
to that which is still preserved in the Celtic dialects. 
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] 


□MK. 


WBLBH. onuii umqvjlqvb. 


MBANIXO. 


sailte or 


hailto 


haiht 


salitos 


salted. 


Baith or 


haith 


haid 




swarm. 


saith or ! 


haith 


h{ith 




thrust 


say or hay 


My 




summer. 


savail or 


havail 


havail 


similis 


like. 


skoiltea 




holht 




cleft. 


86 




6 




he. 


scavak 




hebog 




hawk. 


sealv 




helva 




herd. 


sealva 




helu 




possession. 


scalga 




hola 




hunting. 


sealgaire 




helliwr 




huntsman. 


scan 




h^Q 


st-ncx 


old. 


seasg 




Msg 


sedgo and hedge. 




scile 




halia 


saliva. 




8661 




Mjl 


a sail. 




8i 




hi 


si6, she. 




8in 




hyn 




this. 


sith 




h6dh,and 
h6dhwch 










peace. 


sll 




hil 




seed. 


sir 




hir 




long. 


soinean 




hinon 




fear weather. 


suan 




hyn 


somnas, x/ttpo^. 





Sometimes the H in Welsh is lost, as in 

segh ych ox 

suas yuch super, inrep, 

silastar elestyr flag. 

It would be easy to point out numerous instances 
of a parallel description, in which words beginning 
in Greek with the aspirate have in Latin and other 
languages either 8 or the F — ^V.** The following 
are examples chiefly from Vossius: — 

^ Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, p. 583. 
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1. 


Aspirate substituted for S.* 


ft?. 




BUS. 


ipirwt 




serpo. 


&X9, 




sal. 


SXKofuUt 




salifl. 


Sfyu)^ 




sacer. 


&pnrw. 




sarpo. 


axi9. 




satis. 


J, 




se. 


iich^. 




secus. 


«09, 




sedes. 


fifuav. 




semiB. 


e7r€<jvcUf 




sequi. 


etpfio^. 




sermo. Scaliger. 


ipmtXXov, 




/ serpyllum. Servius in 
Eclog. 2. 


«f«. 




sexus. FestuB. 


ofiaKo^, 




similis. 


Tarw, l(mjfUi 


» 


BlBtO. 


iicvpo^. 




Bocer. 


tKupiit 




Bocrus. 


Sko^p Skov, 




solus. 


iTTOp, 




sopor. 


ipai. 




sorex. 


iBpm, and i 


!8»p. 


sudor. 


06, 




Bui. 


6}ue6^, 




sulcus. 


9 \ 
tnro 




sub. 


iirip. 




super. 


hrriL 




soptem. 


*f> 




sex. 



' LftcoMt, Argiri, Ptmphylii et Erotrienset 2 eximere tolent atqiie aiiibr- 
fttionem ejus loco nifllcere ; ite ^mmi iU eft ^a6« : ^MvniH^ ^uilki ; vim, wwi ; 
fim ¥ ^ 4 m , /BoM : «»H|#m« vm^, etc. Vom. nd. Priae. L. V. Lboyd, p. SO. 
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superbufl. 
supinus. 
suns, 
sylva. 



2. Instances of the rough aspirate substituted for 

F or V.'* 



etnrepa, 

'Evero^;, 
'E\la, 

eoTiav, 
OfiiXla, 
apfiot, 
Ipfia and 
eipfMo^;, 



{ 



] 



vcspera 

volvo. 

Venetus. 

Velia. Serv. ad uSneid. 

1. 359. 
festum. 
familia. 
fcrme. Scaliger. 

firmus. 



In other instances the Greek hmguage seems 
even to have lost the spiritus asper, and pronounces 
such words with the gentle aspiration •, as in the 
following : 



a\&>9, Dorice, pro 

eTTO), 


akao^y 


saltus. 
sequo, dico. 


9 

€1, 




si. 


av€v, 




sine. 


dvici), dv&, 




sino. 


apurrepo^f 

6p(f>€Ci), V. pO<f>€Ci), 




sinister, 
sorbeo. 



In these instances the spiritus lenis stands, where 
probably the spiritus asper once stood, for an ori- 



Chiefly from G. I. Vomiu, nbi lapnu 
* Grimm, th. i. p. 687. 
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ginal 8. In the following, the digamma was ori- 
ginally the initial letter : 

lap, ver. 

^ / videmus, Sansk. vidmus, 

( scunus. 
oKdyTrrf^, vulpes. 

tTa\o9, vituliis. 

Perhaps we may trace the eflfect of a similar dis- 
position to soften and obliterate the initial 8 in the 
following words beginning with consonants. 

yXaAfxo, scalpo. 

ypd(f>a>, Scribo. 

yXwfxD, sciilpo. 



H representing a hard palatine or guttural conso- 
nant in the Teutonic languages. 

In the foregoing paragraph it has been shewn, 
that the rough aspirate or 11 represents in several 
of the Indo-European languages, a sibilant, or the 
digamma or van. Thus the Welsh, as well as the 
Greek language, drops the 8 or the F entirely, and 
substitutes the aspirate in words which originally 
had either 8 or F for their initial, or which ^ 
to have had one of them, as far as can be judged 
from the cognate languages : while in the Erse the 
aspirate is still used as a regular inflexion of words 
properly beginning, and yet often retaining the ori- 
ginal 8 or F. I shall now shew, that in the Latin 
as well as in the Teutonic languages, II is the sub- 
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stitute for, or is to be considered as, a radical hard 
palatine or guttural. It stands for k, g, or ch. 

In the following words H in Latin seems to be a 
substitute for the Greek X/ 



memSy 


X€*fl09. 


halo, 


p^oXA. 


hara, 


Xotfm. 


heri, oh'm hesi, 


X^^^ undo yOh* 


hio, hisco, 


Xoo9» xa<ricw. 


hir, 


X^lp- 


hirundo, 


X^XiSmv. 


hortus, 


XOfyro^. 


huini, 


X^fial 


humilis, 


XO'fJuiKo^. 


humor, 


xyf^' 


veho, 


Fax&. 



In the following instances the Teutonic languages 
substitute II for a palatine in Gbeek and 
words.' 



claudus, 

caput, 
KopBla, cor. 
#cua)i/, canis. 

celare, 

KaXafio^, calamus, 

Kopro^, Koprepo^, 

comu, 

coUum, 



halts, halzy halt, (lame.) 
hanpr, hanaf, hemp, 
haubithy houbith, haupt. 
haerto, herza, heart 
hunthsy hund, hound, 
hoi, hole, hollow, 
hilan, heln. 
halam, halm, 
hardus, hart, 
haum, horn, 
hals. 



' G. I. Voasius, ubi supra. 

" The list is taken from Dr. Jacob Grimm's Deutache Gnunmatik. The 
Teutonic words arc Moeso-Gothic, Old High Germain and Engliih. 
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fcpvfio^. 




hrim, rhyme (old Norse.) 


icXcUew, 




hlahan (Goth.) 


icpifyw. 




Lrakjan (Goth.) 


KXeTTTrf^, 




hleftus (Goth.) 


lux, (i.e. lukR,) 




liuhad, light, licht. 


oZ«09, 




veihs (Goth.), house. 


tacere, 




thahan, dagen. 


socer, 






svaihra (Goth.) 


In Sanskrit we 


often 


find f h corresponding to 


the Tin 


Greek words. 


m&ha, 




fjya. 


ahan, or Chon, 




iydv. 




SECTION V. 



Of the interohange of dental and abilant letten. 

In a variety of languages, either for the sake of 
euphony, or from caprice or accident, sibilant letters 
have been interchanged with dentals. The conver- 
sion of the Greek sigma into tau is familiar to all 
classical readers. The use of the double rr instead 
of the double a-a- is said to have been introduced in 
Athens by Pericles, but it probably pre-existed as a 
custom somewhere, otherwise it would have been 
too great an innovation. It was probably a Boeo- 
tian habit, for the Boeotians said avplrrtiv instead of 

avpi^etVj or the ..^EiOlian avplaareiv; and ^ttX/ttw for 

vrrXl^. The interchange of o-<r and f for tt is a well 
known dialectic variety in the Ghreek language. 

18 
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The single t waa also put for <r by the .^k>liaii8 aiid 



The late Attics adopted this custom, and said 
Ttjftepov, fteravXiyi, for tr^/iepov, fiitratihov.* * 

In the Teutonic languages the frequent use of s 
and^z in the one class, and of t by the other, has 
always been a characteristic distinction of the idioms 
which belong to the High and Upper German divi- 
sion, and of those allied to the Piatt Deutsch or 
Lower German dialects. For water in English and 
Holland-Dutcli and Platt-Deutseh, the High-Dutch 
has wasser ; for aut, aus ; for sweat, schweiss ; for 
foot, fuss ; for sweet, siiss ; for let, liiss. This fact 
is BO well known, that it is superfluous to dwell 
upon it. 




8KCTI0K VI. 

Of the nibstitutitra of B for S. 

The interchange of s and r is very frequent in 
many Indo-European languages. 

Among the Greeks it is said that the Lacedeemo- 
nions substituted p for a, and probably other Do- 
rians had the same custom. For twirov, 'irovr. 0^, 
WW, they said Tinrop, wop. aiop, ■Koip.*' The interchange 

• MRtthis'i Oninnur, ml 1839, p, 34. 

• nrid. p. S>. 
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of fHT for pp was muoh more frequent ; it is, at least^ 
more commonly seen in books, pc being peculiar to 
the Attic dialect. 

We learn from Quintilian, Varro, and Festus, 
that the Bomans substituted r in a great many 
words for s, which had been more anciently used. 
According to the last mentioned writer the ancients 
wrote majosibus, meliosibus, lasibus, fesiis, for ma- 
joribus, melioribus, laribus, and feriis. 

It has been observed, that r is the most recent 
form in all these instances, and s the most ancient.* 
In the very oldest specimen of Latinity that is ex- 
tant, and which has been ascribed to the age of Bo- 
mulus, viz. a hymn of the Fratres Arvales, engraved 
on a stone which was discovered a.d. 218, are 
foimd these words, " Enos Lases juvate,'' meaning, 
in all probability, " Nos Lares juvate." ** It is said, 
indeed, that the letter r was unknown to the older 
Ijatins, who used s instead of it, till the time of 
Appius Claudius Ceecus, who introduced the r. 

The following are examples of the substitution 
of r for s, in which we can trace both forms in the 
Latin language : 



UMAllfl, 


arsuB. 


n)bur, 


robus, unde robustus. 


honor, 


honoe. 


arbor, 


arboe. 



* Grimm's DcutKhe GnmnutilL Bopp't ConjogmtioaMjiteiii der S«ii- 
•kriUprnche. 

' I.ahxi, St^o ai IXtif^, EtruKa : t t., p. 143. Adelongr't MithridatM, 
th ii.. p. 460. 
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pignora, 


pignoea. 


plurima, 


pluflima. Festiu. 


holero. 


heleea. 


ara, 


aea. 


ureua. 


aaena. Yarro. 


carmen. 


Gasmen. 


ferisD, 

lares. 


fesiffl. 1^ 


erit. 


eait. 


Aurelii, 


AuseliL 


Fuiii, 


Fiiaii. Quintilian. 


Papirii, 


Papisii. 


Valerii, 


Valcsii. > 


Ubor, 


'^^- Om«tiH 


clamor, 


, / viuintui 
vapoB. ' 


vapor, 



eetvs. ^^1 



The same change may be inferred to have taken 
place in all words which take r in the increment in- 
stead of 8 ; as, aeuSj pecus, fcedus, pignus. 

The Latins substituted r for s in other words 
cognate with the Greek : as 



cclcr for 
tnior „ 



KpVK. 



The importance of this observation will hereafter 
bo apparent, when we come to trace the relationship 
of Latin words with those of other languages. We 
shall find r trequently substituted in the former for 
an 9 or some equivalent in the I^tin, and the re- 
BerabUnce is more decided between such words when 
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we restore the original s. Thus sororem, perhaps 
originally sosorem, is almost identified with the 
Sanskrit swasaram. The same change of letters has 
an useful application to the inflections of verbs, as 
we shall have occasion to observe. 



SECTION vn. 

Of the reUtion of different voweb and diphthongs to each other in different 
languages. — Synoptical table of letters interchangeable between differ- 
ent languages. 

The vowels are by no means to be discarded in 
tracing the derivations of words and the relations of 
languages, as some learned philologists have erro- 
neously maintained. If any proof is necessary of 
this remark, a very striking and sufficient one may 
be foimd in Dr. Jacob Grimm's analysis of the Teu- 
tonic verbs. 

The first letter of the Sanskrit alphabet, ^, or the 
a-kara, which we generally represent by a, is a short 
vowel, and, as it has been already observed by Pro- 
fessor Bopp, corresponds in different instances with 
nearly all the short vowels of the Greek and Latin 
languages. It is easy to point out many examples 
in which it occupies the place of the short & and of 
the Greek epsilon, and the short o and omicron, as, 

dasan (S.) Bocay decern, 

aiihta (S.) 4Mrra>, cxta 
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It corresponds also very frequently with the Latin 
ii before b or m in the terminations of words. The 
endings of Sanskrit adjectives and nouns are fre- 
quently in (^:) or (^^0 for the masculine, ("w) for 
the feminine, and (^ or "mtO for the neuter : these 
are most correctly represented by ah or as or ov, &, 
and am or ov. 

Instances may be found in which ^ corre^ipondB 
with other short vowels, but they are not so fre- 
quent ; as 

Sgnis, ignis, fire. 

The Sanskrit 'W or long a is most frequently 
found to occupy the place of 6 or o> in Latin aud 
Greek words ; as in 

dild£mi, £i&u^i. 

The other Sanskrit vowels, i and u, long and 
short, correspond with those nearly related to them 
in sounds ; viz. the long and short i or Uira, and the 
long and short u or w^iXoc 



OF DIPHTUONGS. 

The semivowels xt ya, and ^ va, or wa, 
the diphthongs u e, and t( ai, correspond with ' 
Greek and Latin vowels ; thus, 

^ ya, and i[ e, with at Or. and e Lat. 
V wn, „ 1[ai, „ uondu. 

Examples of the former kind occur in the t 
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minations of verbs in the middle and passive 
in Sanskrit and Greek. They are thus : 



Of 8AN8K&IT. 

e, 
te, 



IV O&BBX. 



lUUm 

cu and aau 



TOi. 



If ya is used in Sanskrit where a^ occurs in 
Ghreek and e in Latin, in very many cases. One 
example occurs in the form of verbs having in San- 
skrit a future signification, but used in Greek and 
Latin with a preterite potential sense. Thus, from 
the root Bhu or Fuo, we have 

Bhavishyami — ^fuissom \ related to / aaifu. 

yasi 68 > the Greek | iu9. 

yati — et ) form in (a*. 

^ T\ OE WA. 

swanam (S.) 

Rw&saram, 

vftcham, 

v&kflhate, 

Bwasaram, 



^ tI or wI. 

sonum (L.) 

sooerom. 

vocem. 

sororem 



I shall conclude the foregoing remarks on sub- 
stitutions or interchanges of letters in different 
languages by an attempt at a table of ooirespond- 



cnces. 
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I o 

■ M 
I O 



M 



o 



iX) 2 OB |X) 






o 



-g 



.4 ,<:,«.< 

OB C«H 00 C«H 



3 



H 

2 



(4 



< 



A 









&(0 60 



§> 



60 



'S^^ 






2 • 

O Ol «*N 



g- 



o H 60 



»0 «HI O «HI 
•* ^ •» •* 
O OB OB k OB k 



01 






>r >? >f ' 



Ik. b k 

» • • 

■3*3 o 



' E 1 

a i 

m 



Q4 


Do 


tr 


^ 


00 


04 

> 


.4.4 


iJ 


OB '^^X^ 


Oi 

XT 




« nans 

F 


IF 
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CHAPTER III. 

Proofii of oommon origin in the vocabulary of the Celtio and other Indo- 
European languages. 



SECTION I. 
Names of persons and relations. 

It is now time to examine how far the Celtic 
and other Indo-European languages are related to 
each other in their vocabularies, or by the posses- 
sion of a considerable number of common roots or 
primitive words. From the comparison to be insti- 
tuted for this purpose, it is obviously requisite to 
exclude all such words as from their nature appear 
likely to have been introduced at a late period by 
foreign commerce, by conquest, or with the adop- 
tion of a new religion or system of manners. I 
must confine my observations to the original 
materials of speech, and to expressions which de- 
note simple and primitive ideas. 

On entering on this part of my inquiry, I shall 
take some of the groups of words collected in the 
Amara Cosha, or Sanskrit Vocabulary of Amara 
Sinha, and try whether the corresponding terms in 
the Celtic dialects have any resemblance to them.* 

' I do not confine myiclf tu the particular rocablcs giren in the Cotha, 
when other genuine words can be found which are more to my purpose, nor do 
I think it necMiKary to follow the exact onicr of nrrangcmcnt obnerred by the 
author of that r^icabuUinr. 
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In general, I shall place the Sanskrit words first, 
and then the Celtic, subjoining any terms which 
appear to be of cognate origin in the other European 
languages. 

Words denoting persons and family or other 
relations.** 

^ifif JANi (a woman). 

Celtic, GEAN, Erse. (Lhuyd.) 

Eussian, Jena ; Gr. Twq ; Pers. Zen, Zenne. 

^TWT Yama (a woman). (Am. Cosh.) 

Celtic, FEM, Erse. (Lh.) 

^T^rft vamani (a woman). 

Celtic, femen, Erse. (Lh.) 

Latin, foemina. 

^rfiHTT vanita (a woman). 

Celtic, Bean and Bhean or vean, Erse ; benw and 

benyw, Welsh. Li regimen venw and 

venyw. 
Qrcck, Briva et Bam, Bceotice vol Dorice, est mu- 

lier yel filia (Salmasius, p. 402, de Hel- 

lenistica) Boi^e?, (Boeot. pro Tuvo&mJ 

mulieres. 
^ft^: virah, a hero, warrior ; vir. 
Celtic, FEAR, Erse ; man. 

Gwr and we, Welsh, man ; pL gwtb and 

wyr; viri. 
Hence, gwraig and wraig, a woman. Com- 

*• Amara Cosha, book ii. eh. ri. wet. i. 
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pare wb and weaig with vni and vi- 
rago or virgo. 

N.B. Frag, Erse for gwraig ; Germ, firau. Com- 
pare the Greek /^p«t, heros, with feab. 

irr^ narah, man, also Lord^ applied to the Deity. 

Celtic, N6r, lord. 
Greek, avrip. 

There are three words in the Amara Cosha 
corresponding with the word father. These are 
ifTW, WWir. and tq?n. One of these, janakah, is 
derived from a root allied to the etymon of genitor 
in Latin, which will be compared with its cognates 
hereafter. The other two may be traced as follows : 

ITPT. tatah, plural tatah. 

Celtic, tfid, plur. tadan, Welsh; tat, Ar^ 

moric; tdz. Com.; taid, a grand- 
father, Welsh. 

Cognates : ata, MoDso-Goth. ; aita, Cantab. 

fi|^ pitri, nom. pita, ace. pit&r&m. 

Cognates : Persian, padar. 

Otv. and Lat. irarifp, iraripa^ pater, patrem. 

Tent. dial, vater, feeder, father. 

Celtic, athair,"" Erse. 

ifT^ matri, nom. m&ta, ace. m&taram. 

Persian, madar ; Eussian, mater. 

* That the word atluir is retlly of eog^nate origin with pAter, and oth«r 
European words of the tame stock, appears probable from a comparison of the 
following: — 

athair pater pitri (S). 

mathair mater matri (S). 

hrathair fratcr bhratri (S). 
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Celtic, mathair, Erse. 

Gr. and Lat. /aitt^p, mater. 

Teutonic, meder, mutter, mother, etc. 

^frg bhratri, nom. ^ifnrr, bhrftta. 

The nearest cognates are — 
Eussian, brat'. 

Celtic, brawd (Welsh, in plur. brodyr ; com- 

pare the Sanskrit plural bhratarah). 
Persian, bradar. 

Teutonic, brothar, (Gk)th.) bruder, brother, etc. 
Celtic, brathair, Erse. 

Latin, frater. Compare 4^pdrwp. 

^f^ swasrij a noun of the same form, making 

in the accusatiye swasaram, sororem. 
This word has two sets of cognates ; one, in 
which the sibilants are preserved as such ; the other 
in which they are converted into gutturals, accord- 
ing to the mode of permutation illustrated in 
chap, ii., sect. iii. 

Latin, soror, ace. sororem, probably sosor, soso- 

rem in an older form,*^ is nearly allied 
to swasaram. 
Some languages alter the middle s by adding t ; 
as — 

Eussian, sestra; Teutonic dialects, suistar (Mceso- 

Gothic), schwester, sister. 
Others change s for h, and finally omit it, 
Celtic, Siur, Erse. 

* Chap, ii., sect vi. 
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Persic, Khwahar. 

Celtic, Chwaer (i.e. khwaher), Welsh; chu&r, 

Armor. ; hor, huyr, Com. 
The Greek has no similar word. 

^[f|^ duhitri, nom. duhita, ace. duhitaram 

(daughter). 

Greek, Ovydrrfp, OvydrepcL 

Pers. dukhtar ; Gbth. dauhtar ; Germ, tochter. 
Celtic, Dear (dehar ?), Erse. 
The Latin has no cognate word. 

^1^: swasurah, a father-in-law; accus. swasu- 

ram. 
Latin, socer, socerum. 

Russian, svekor' ; Goth, svaihra ; Germ, schwaeher. 
Celtic, (converting sibilants as usual into guttu- 

rals)Chwegrwn, Welsh; Huigeren, Com. 

^. Bwasruh or swasrus, a mother-in-law. 

Latin, socrus. 

Celtic, Chwegyr, pi. chwegrau, Welsh; hueger. 

Com. 

n naptri, a grandson, and naptri, a grand- 

daughter. 

Latin, nepos and neptis, meaning also in a later 

sense, nephew and niece. 

Celtic, Nai, Welsh ; noi, Com. ; ni. Arm. for 

nephew ; and Nith, Welsh ; noith, 
Com. ; nises. Arm. for niece. 

N.B. pi IB mutable into th in Welsh, according to 
an obeenration in chap, i., sect. ii. 
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^ devri, a bi-other-iu-law, or busband'ti or 

wife's brother. 

This word has do analogue, as far as I know, in 
any of the Celtic or Teutonic dialects. 
Greek, &a^p ; Eussian, diever' ; Latin, levir. 
iflf. vansah, offspring. 

Persic, bachah (a child), pi. bachagan. 
Celtic, bachgen, Welsh. 

The preceding words are the principal part of 
those by which family relations and the distinctions \ 
of persons are signitied in the Indo-European lan- 
guages. The greater part of them appear evidently 
to exist in the Celtic dialects under a peculiar form, 
which is the guarantee of their genuineness. That 
the Celtic words are really cognates of the Persian, 
Pussian, Greek, Latin, German, and Sanskrit words 
no doubt can be entertained. 




SECTION 11. 
Nunea ot the priodpal drmoDU of nnlure. uiU of tho luible nl^ecU of lh» 

Light, Flame. 

B^XiTT Jwula, also Jwalah. 

Celtic, Gwawl, goleu, Welsh ; golou, Ann. 
The Sun. 

tftn helih, or helis. 



* Amnra Cnnha, hixili i., htI. i and ii. 
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Celtic, ITaul, pronounced hail, Welsh; houl, 

heul, Oom. ; heol, Arm. 
Greek| 'AiXd/vsy i.e. haelios ; ''JEJX17, solar heat. 

ybts. The spirituB asper being changed for S in conformity 
with an observation in sect. iv. of chap. ii. we have Sanl for 
^ haul. Compare sol, Lat. ; in Robs, solust^. 

Another Sanskrit word for sun is ^. sunuh. 
Comp. Sunno, M. Goth, and G^rm. sonne, sun. 

The Moon. 

In^: kleda ; also kledu. 

Celtic, Iheuad, or Ihhyad (pronounce nearly as 

chleuad), Welsh. Also 

ifft: glauh, which by Sandhi becomes 

nft\ glaur. 

Celtic, Ihoer (chloer), Welsh ; loar. Arm. ; l&r, 
Com. Compare luan, Erse, with luna, 
Buss, and luna, Latin. 
Star. 

mKt tariu 

Greek, relp^v ; Welsh, seren ; (pi. rtlpea^ Welsh 
ser and syr.) Armorio. steren. ; Gterm. 
stem. Goth, staimo ; Pers. sit&rah ; 
Latin, stella (perhaps a diminutive form 
of stera, as tenella fix)m tenera). Com- 
pare also ocrrepa, and astra. 

'Wm nabhah, sky, atmosphere, aather, heaven. 

Celtic, Nev. Welsh and Com. ; neav, Erse. 

Suss. nebo. 

ififT: nabhah, a cloud, rain : nabholaya, smoke 
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Celtic, Nivwl (mist, cloud,) Welsh; Neal, Erse, 
Germ, nebel ; Gr. v€<l)iKrj, vi<txv; ; Lat. nebnla, nubes. 
^3^ udam, water; whence ^i^ unduy to wet 

or moisten. 
Buss, voda, water; Pol. woda. 
Latin, udus, uda, udum, and uuda. 
Goth, wato; A.S. weBter, water. Compare wet, 

weather. 
Greek, v&»p, i.e. fvSoop^ or vudor. 
Celtic, dwvyr, pi. duvrau. 
y dyu. (a day.) 

Celtic, Di ' and dia, Erse ; dydh, Welsh 
Latin, dies. 

Goth, dags ; A.8. drog, day. 
finiT nisa. night. 

Celtic, Nos, Welsh. Noteh', Russian. 
More remote are the following : 

Nochd, Erse ; nahts, Goth. ; nacht, night, Germ. ; 

vv^j nox. 
ift^: mirah, ocean, sea. 
Celtic, Mor, Welsh ; muir, Erse ; More, Eussian ; 

meer, mere. Germ. D. ; mare, Lat. 
VTT dhara, earth. 
Celtic. Daiar, Welsh, (in regim. dhaiar.) 

There is another Welsh word, tir. Compare 
terra, Lat. ; airtha, Goth. ; talamh and tellur, 
Erso, with tellurem, Lat. 
^irrff ashtra, ether, air. 
Celtic, athair, Erse. 

Greek, aldijp — aXdpuij aqp. 
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Celtic, awyr, Welsh ; aer, Lat. 

^rf%r. agnih (fire.) 

I^tin, Ignis ; Welsh, tan, i.e. taan. 

McBso-Goth. fon. 

\. druh (a tree) ; dirakht, Pers. ; 

Apu^, Gr.; Derw, Welsh; dair, Erse (an 

oak tree.) 



SECTION III. 

NRines of animals. 

Of the terms for different species of animals, it 
appears that few, comparatiTely, are common to the 
Sanskrit and the European languages. IS^or is this 
circumstance difficult of explanation : emigrating 
tribes, in seeking a new climate, and leaving behind 
them a great part of the stock of animals for which 
they had previously names, are obviously under the 
necessity of inventing other significant appellations 
for those peculiar to their new country. In this re- 
spect the Celtio dialects are under the same circum- 
stances as the other European languages; and it may 
be clearly shewn that they partake of a common 

stock of terms with these languages ; for though the 
European idioms differ from the Sanskrit, they have 
a common stock of such terms among themselves. 
There are, however, some instances of agreement 
with the Sanskrit, and this remark includes nearly 
all the domestic animals. In all the following in- 
stances the Celtic terms are cognate with those 

14 
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belonging to tlip other European languages, and in 
6ome they bear a remarkable Teseniblancc to the 
Sanskrit. 

Tlic interchange of sibilant \rith guttural conso* 
uants is here to be observed, as in the instances before 
cited. Eefer to numbers 1, 2, and 3. 
Dog. 

Sanskrit, Sunah and sliuni ; shuni, bitch. 

Celtic, Ki, pi. c\vn, M'elsh ; ehana, Erse. 

Greek, Kvmv. pi. ncwes ; I^t. canis ; Goth, hunlhs, 
liound. 
Hog and Sow. 

Sanskiit, SiTkarah (hog) ; Ters. khuk (liog or 

BOW.) 

Hwch, Welsh (sow.) 
'T« : Ijit. fius. 



Celtic, 
Greek, 
Hoi-se. 
Siinskrit, 
I^atiu, 
Greek, 
Celtic, 
Greek, 
Celtic, 



a swab. 



(changing sibilants into gutturals) equos. 

iirrroi;, 2E/b\. !'(r«ro?(?) 

Enph, Eifie ; asp, Pers. Also, 

Ko^aXXi]f ; I^t. caballus. 

keffyl, NNclsli ; canal, Ami.; 

Also. Pen*, fanis; Genn.ix»ss; 
Ass. 
Greek, 
(Vltic, 
Goat. 

Sanskrit, ajiili and clihaga ; Gr. alya. 



ovof ; Lut. asiniis. 
Ahj'h, 'Welsh, n-sal, Erse. 
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Latin, caper. 

Celtic, gavar, Welsh; gobhar, Erse. 

Ham. 

Sanskrit, Uranah. 

Celtic, Hwrdh, Welsh ; urdh, Ann. ; her and 

hordh, Com. 
Latin, aries. 

Oxen. 

Sanskrit. Ukshan, ox or bull. 

Celtic, Ych, Welsh; agh, Erse; ochs, Qer. Also, 

Greek, ^o5^ ; Lat. bos, boves. 

Celtic, Buw, Welsh; bo, Erse. Also, 

Latin, bucula; Welsh, buwch. 

Bull. 

Greek, radpog ; Lat. taurus. 
Celtic, tarw, Welsh; tarbh, Erse. (Compare Tor, 

Chaldec.) 

Cow. 

Sanskrit, Go ; Germ, kuh, cow. 

Fish. 

Greek, '«x^^ (olim n^^ ?) 

Latin, piscis. 

Celtic, Pj'sgj Welsh ; jasg, Erse. 

Germ. fisch, fish. 

Swan. 

Tiatin, olor. 

Celtic, alarch, Welsh ; eala, Erse. 

Pigeon. 

Latin, columba ; golub', Bussian. 
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Celtic, 


colommen, Welsh; ewlm, Arm.; colm, H 




columan, Erse. ^M 


Frog. 


^M 


Latin, 


rana. . ^H 


Celtic, 


kranag, Corn.; ran, Arm. 


Fawn. 




Greek, 


iXa<pos. 


Latin, 


hinnuIiLj. 


Celtic, 


elain, Welsh. 


Lamb. 




Greek, 


ofwhs ; Latin, agnus. 


Celtic, 


oen, W. ; oan, Com. and Arm. ; an, Eree. 


Crane. 




Greek, 


y/paKov ; Germ, krannich ; Eng. heron. 


Celtic, 


Garan, W. ; and kryr, Erse, korr. 


Ciickow. 




Greek, 


xoxMu^, Ijit cucidus. 


Celtic, 


fop, W.; chuach, Erse. 




PAEAG. 2. H 


The following list of terms, chiefly for inanimate ^| 


objects, display nearly the same degree of affinity as ^| 


the preceding. H 


ITEUn. 


U»K. OBimK. OTUU ULSOVUtm. ^M 




( dmh. Sansk. H 


dcm- 


dair opus \ , ^H 
^ ) (a tree) H 


faw, fawydh 


faidhbhilc ^>n^ rn^rus. be«cb H 


eollini, c41h 


jcdpuXo? mrncl tree ^| 


Ih^Ten and 


^H 


Ihyriaid 


I Xci>Mf lilium. U)y ^1 


IhM, 


lint; Xt'dov- H 


^ 


_^^| 
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WBLSU. 


BBSS. 


OUREK. 


OTHBH LANOUAOB*. 


Ihacth 


laith 


yaXcuera 


lac, lactifl 


aradjT 




aporrpov 


aratnim 


CWJT 


ceir or keii 


> 


cera 


braich 




^pa^mv 


brachinm 


Ihwch 


loch 




lacus 


Ihu and 


x 






Ihuaws 


1 


\om 


lludiy Russ. 


kentar (a 


! 


t 




nail) (Lh.) 


fcempw 




enw 


ainm 


ivopA 


nomen 
nftman, 8. 


Ihftg 




aloka, Sansk. 


lux 


m^dh (mead) 




iMv (wine) 




mel 


mil 


ffc^ 


mel 


melin 


meile 


livKo^ 


mola 


dant 




oSovra 


( dent-em 
dantah (Sans.) 


awT 


uair 


&pa 


bora 


aur 


or 




aurum 


com 




K€fM^ 


comu 


coron 


choroin 




corona 


cybhigl 


chuvachail 




cubiculum 


rhyn (point) 


sron 


pSv 




pgraff 
mAS, Arm. 


1 sgaffii 


a/cdi^ 


Bcapha 


wr, wyr 


fear 




vir, viri 


wraig 


frag 




virago 


gwrach 




ypats 




girin, win 


fin 


roiva^ 


vinom 


arriant 


airgidh 


OfTfipiOV 


argentum 


tervjm 


teor 


rippA 


terminus 


cinion 


ineoin 


axfjMP 


incuB 


pen 


ccan 


tc€^>aXi) 


caput 
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WBL8H. 

colovn 

swn 

byw 

halen 

coder 

sowdwl 

croen 

erw 

dor (W. and 

Armor.) 
parth 
creuan 

mjTiydh 

fynnon 

avon 

tir 



mor 



cylha 

cylch 

deigrjTi 
eigion 

hodhwch, pi. 
hcdhychau 
peace, quiet 
hwvHau 
meidr 
gwyr and 



EU8B. 

colbh 

soin 

bio 

salen 

chathair 

sael 



dorus 
pairt 



amhain 

tir 

talamh 

inuir 



ORBEK. 
t6v09 

tcaOiSpa 



croiccionn XP^ 



apovpa 
Ovpa 



Kdfyr)vov 



KoCKla 
ioKpvov 

ci>K€(tVOV 

rf<nr)(ia 



/xerpov 



OTUEH ULXOUAOBS. 

columnus 

sonus 

%4ta 

sal 

chair (Eng.) 
( calcaneus 
( heel. (Eng.) 

arvum 

thur (Germ.) 

dwara(8ansk.) 

parte 

Jmonte 
\ mountain 

fonte 

amne 

terra 

tellus 

imare, 
meer (Oerm.) 

/ circulus, 



I 



circus 

lachiyma 

oceanum 



v< 



elflD 



Arvr 



iyerum and 
A'critas 
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WKLVll. 



XBSB. 



GREEK. 



cariad 



cuwr, a giant 



X^P^ 



yavpo^ 



righ, u king 



01 
c 



I* gllUlttli ^« 
horrible. 
(r&j& (Sansk.) 
(rcgem (liat.) 



SECTION IV. 
VcrlNil rootn traced in the (*eltic aud other lndo-Kuroi)ean UitguageK. 

^•(^ , Jan, a verbal root, whence the verbs HHftf , 
JAJANTi, gignit, and jayate meaning ylyvenuj 
gignitur, he is bom ; middle voice, jajana, 
yeyova. Hence the following nouns in Sanskrit : 

Janah, a man. 

Jani, a mother. 

Janih, birth. 

Janitr, a father. 

Janima, birth, procreation. 
In Greek, ytwouu} yivojxai yiynr^fjM, yivi^ x. r. X. 

Latin, gigno, genus, genero, genitor, 

etc, 
Celtic, 

1. Welsh, OENi, to be bom. 

genedig, brought forth, or bora, 
genedigaeth, birth, nativity, 
geneth, a girl, 
gcnid, birth, 
geuilh, pi*ogcuy. 




z' 
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2. Erse, GEiN, offspring, 
geinim, to beget, 
gein^ighim, to bring forth, and 
geintear, gignitur. 
g MRi, a verbal root, whence the verb mriyate, 
moritur, and the causal verb murayami ; mritah, 
mortuus : marah, mors. 
The Greek language wants this word, unless the 
termination jxopo^ be derivable from it, though attri- 
buted to another verb. 

Latin, mori, mortuus, etc. 
Celtic, 

1. Welsh, MARW, to die. 

marWf and marwawl, adj. dead, 
and deadly. 

2. Erse, marbh, i.e. marv, dead. 

meath, death; and meatham, to die. 

Compare Heb. np, meth, dead. 

Sclavonic, Eussian. 

umirat', to die ; umertii, dead. 

mor', mortality. 

^ft^ Jiv, a root whence the verb 

JiVAMi, I live, or jivati, vivit. 

jiva, life (Am. Kosh.j 

In Latin, vivo, vita. 

Greek, 0io^, ^loco. 

Celtic, 

1. Welsh, BYW, or vyw, verb, to live, 
byw, adj. vivils 

bywyd, vita. 
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bywau, to vivify. 
BEUA (in Cornish), to live. Lhuyd. 
2. Erse, beo, to live. 

BEATHA, life, vita. 
HT Jna, a verbal root, whence the verb janami, I 

know ; janati, he knoweth ; jnatah, 

jnata, jnatam, adj. notus, nota, notum. 

Greek, yvoco, and yvo^i, yivcoo'xai, yvaijuii], 

XT. X. 

Latin, nosco, i.e. gnoo, gnotus, etc. 
Ger. etc., kennen, know, etc. 
Welsh, Gwn, I know. 

f^^ Vid, a verbal root, whence the verb veda, 
(oT8a,) in a preterite form, with a present signi- 
fication, I know, he knows; veditum, to know; 
also 

vidwan, wise. 

vidwatta, veda, wisdom. 
Greek, fiSiai, T&u, oTSa. ol. ruiiwy or YtiSlo. 

Latin, video. 

vide, to know; vidende, knowledgOi 
Danish. 
Teutonic, j ^eise, wissen, German. 

wit, wot, wise, English. 
Celtic, 

1 . Welsh, gwy dh and wy dh, knowledge, 
gwydhad and wydhad, to learn, 
gwydhai, gwydhawl, wise, 
gwybod (irreg. verb), whence, 
gwydhost and wydhost, knowost. 
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2. Erse, fis, or fios, knowledge. (Lh.) 

fisc, a seer ; fiosaighim, to 
know. 
Here the roots are vid, S.; iSor tlS; vid. Lat.; vid, 
wit, Teutonic ; wydh, or gwydh, Welsh. 

^ Budh, a root, whence the verb bodhati, he 

knows or understands. 

budh ah, a sage. 

Celtic, 

Erse, FODH, knowledge. 

fodhach, wise. 

g Sru, a verbal root signifying to liear. 

Infinitive mood, srotum. 

SRUTAH, heard, adj. and part. 

In Sclavonic, changing I for r. 

Eussian, sluch, hearing. 

SLUTAT,' to hear. 

In Greek, sibilants changed to gutturals (ch. 2. 

sec. 3.) 

xXuai, to hear. 

xXuTo^, adj. 
In Celtic, 

Welsh, CLYW, hearing. 

clust, an ear. 

Erse, cluinam, I hear. 

CLU, hearing, fame. 

cluas, an ear. 

CLOTHA, he heard. — Lh. 

Here the roots in all the above languages are 

shru, slu, xXu, clu. 
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Wt^ loch, a verbal root, to which are referred 
the two following verbs : 

1. lochate, he sees ; whence 

lochan, an eye. 
Greek, Xiuo-o-fi, he looketh. 
English, looketh. 
Celtic, Ihygad (W.), an eye. 

2. lochayati, lucet. 
Latin, lux, luceo. 
Teutonic, licht, light, etc. 
Celtic, Welsh, 

Ihwg, light ; Ihuched, lightning. 
Ihewychu, to light. 
Ihygu, to brighten, etc. 

^ I^ris, a verbal root, signifying 
to see. 
Fret, dadarsa, I saw. 
Ghreek, iipxm. 
iiiopxa 

Celtic, Erse, 

DEABC, a verbal root, signifying sight, 

seeing, also an eye. 
dearcam, to see. 
dearcadh, seeing, sight. 
Welsh, 

drem, sight, etc. 
Here the roots are dris, or rather dars, Stpx, 
and Celtic, dearc. 

firf lih, a verbal root, signifying to lick. 
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1 . person, proper form lihe, linger. 
Greek, T^^el^w. 
Latin, lingo. 

Goth, laigwan; A. 8. liecan. 
Eng. lick. 
Celtic, Welsh. 

Ihyaw, Ihyvu, to lick. 

llyviad, licking. 
Erse, lighim. 

do leigh se, he licked. 

FT shtha, in inflection WT, stha, a verbal root, 
whence the verb tishthati, he stands, 
tishthami, I stand. 

Greek, Utrrcnn or lorijfiu, i.e. frlfrronn^h^ and the ob- 
solete <rTouo, 
Latin, sto, stare, status, sisto, etc. 
Teut. standan (Goth.), stehen, stay, stand. 
Celtic, Erse, 

STA, stand. 

stadam, to stand. 

do stad se, he stood. 
Welsh, eistedh, to sit. 

eistydh, sitting. 

richh, a verbal root, whence the verb bigh- 
CHHATi, he moves towards, reacheth, Bioh- 
chhami. 

Greek, opgyfrai, opt^^$, 
Latin, porrigit. 
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Teut. rakyan, (Goth.) reichon, crreicht, (Germ). 

reacheth, (^SO 
Celtic, KiOH, a root in Erse; whence righim, I 

reach ; richeadh, to stretch, reach, etc. 

ITBC ^y ft verbal root, whence the verb substantive, 
ASMi, AS!, ASTT, sum, OS, cst ; stam, sim, 
or siem. 
Pers. AST, he is ; hastan, to be. 
Ghreek, t J/xi, (ol. «<r/xi,) ia'<r\, itrri. 
Latin, esum, es, est. 
Teut. ist, is, etc. 
Celtic, TS (passive form) and ydis. 

OES, he is, Welsh. 
Erse, IS, as is me, is tu, i se, I am, thou art, 
ho is. 

K.B. This root is dofective in all the above languages, and a 
great part of the forms of the verb substantive are supplied from 
the following. 

^ bhu, a verbal root, whence the verb bhavah i, 
I am ; prct. babhuva, fiii ; babhuvima, fuimus. 
Pcrs. budan, to be ; bud, ho was ; existence, 
being. 
Btj, be thou. 
Latin, fuo, fui, fuvimus. 
Teut. boon, to be, A. Sax. bin, bist, be, etc. 
Sclav, buit', to bo, Russ. 
Greek, ^txD, ^ujuii, ^t^oi. 

Celtic, BUM, BUOST, BU, Welsh ; fui, fuiati, fuit. 
bydh, erit ; bod, esse. 
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Erse, BV mi, I was ; bhith, to be. 

N.B. Compare Bycl, tlie world, from the n 
in PerBinn, ond fihuti, the world, in Stmakht. 

^•t, an, a verbal root, whence the verb anyate, 
respirat, vivit, and anhni, rcppiro. The first 
person of anyafe was perhaps, as the analogy 
of the other persons, and of the active voice 
would suggest, originally ani/dme, instead of 
ani/e: whence 

Latin, animus, anima, animatus. 

Greek, ovsfLog. 

Celtic, aiiaim (Erse), soul, spirit. 
Ht. tan, a verbal root, whence the verb lanoti, he 
extemls, stretches. 

Greek, rtlvm, ravoco, Tovvftat, 

Latin, tendo. 

Celtic, TAEN, sprcadhig, extension, 
tacnu, to spread, extend. 
^ da, a verbal root ; wiiencc the verb dailami, I 
give. 

Pers. dadan, to give. 

Greek, Si&up, lam. 

Ijitin, do. 

Celtic, DAIOH, a root in Erse; whence daighilD, 
I give. 

^ ad, a verbal root ; whence the verb adui, a/*i, 
ATTi, cdo, cdis, edit. 
(ircL'k, <8«. 
l-alin, ('do, esu, etc. 
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Celtic, T8TJ, or esu, edere ; ysawl, edax, 
Welsh. 
ITH, a root in Erse ; whence ithim, I eat ; 
itheadh, eating. 

^ yuj, a verbal root ; whence are derived several 
verbs meaning to join, and other words, as 
follows : 

YUOAM, a couple ; yxjgah, a yoke. 
YOJAMi, pret. TUYOJA (conjungere, con- 

jugare). 
yunajmi, pret. yuyoja (jxmg^re) and 
yokshyami. 
Pers. Yf , a yoke, also pigh. 

yughidan, to yoke. 
Greek, l^e^jyvutjn ^ ^^og x t. X. 
Latin, jungo, jugura. 
Russ. jgo, a yoke. 
Teut, joch (Germ.), yoke (Eng.) 
Celtic, 

1. Welsh, JAU, a yoke ; jeuaw, to yoke. 

JEUAD, a yoking : jeuaetii, a yoked 
state. 

N.B. llio Welsh words arc nearer to the Sanskrit and 
Persian than to the European languages. 

2. Ei-se, cuing, or kuing, a yoke. 

jeugaflF, to yoke or couple. (Armoric. 
Uiuyd, p. 245.) 

^ dans, a verbal root ; whence the verbs da- 
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8HA«i and D4K8UYAMI (mordeo), to bite. 
Noun, DANTA, a tooth. 
Greek, Soxvoi, n. i&ovra. 
Latin, deus, dentes. 
Celtic, 

Welsh, daint, n. aggr. the foeth. 
dant, pi. dannedh. 
deintiaw, verb, to bite. 
Com. danta, to bite. 

The following verbs, or etymons of verbs, are 
common to the Celtic and some of the other Euro- 
pean languages. Where the resemblance is only 
with the Latin, it may be thought probable that tho 
Britons derived them from the Bomaiis ; but when 
the coincidence is between the Celtic and Greek, or 
Sanskrit, or other remote branches, the foot will 
admit of no similar explanation. 

dagru and deigraw (W.) BoKpiw 

and HI) (I 

deigryn (W.) Sdicptiov loclir^-iua. 

dorhunaw Sapdtumf 
deu, and 

dyvod (W.), to cor 
donct (Armor.) 

dylu, and -i Bel mid SovXoi 

dylyaw, to be obliged (W,)J SowXtuo* 

dypoi (W.) &oipito 

caiiu (W.), sing 1 cgiTnam (Stu) 

canam (Erec) ) titiii^g,! 
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iueh&u, to heal, from | 
i&ch, sane, whole ) 



cusau, 
ciisanu (W 



.), to kissJ 



elu (W.), to go 
elsjTit, they came 
galw (W.), to call 
eleiniaw (W.), to He 

eleifiiaw (W.), to bruise 

cudhiaw (W.), to hide, 
kith and kitha, Cornish 
euraw, to beat, knock 
c\'riaw, to limit, border 
t'hwareii, to gambol, sport 
bul&ii, to spring out, and 
balaw, noun 
dalw, to catch 
eb, to say, as | 
eb eve, said he J 
elwi, to gain 
anibylu, to blunt 
anibylus, blunt, adj. 
degadu 

eichiaw, to soimd from 
aich, pi. eichiau 
gwthiaw and wthiaw, 

to thrust 
Iholiaw, to babble 
lhi|)&u, to droop 
maelu, to earn wages 
men, a place, 



} 



} 

} 
} 



Idofuu 



KWJtn (Greek.) 
kiissen (Ger.) 

rp^xxrav 
KaXeto 

let k\€i<ti,^ 



K€V0i 



(O 



KpOWO 

fioXff, €kI3o\t) 
BiXjio, inesco 
e7r6>, dico 
l(l>rj, said he 
iXeiif 

Setcarod} 
rpc^to, n. ffx^. 
pi. rrxia 



kus and kus- 
yami (San.), 
amplcctor. 



caU 



fmlanah (S.), 
languid. 



15 
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medw, the miud 
meru to droop 
merwinaw, to benumb, 

or deaden 
tormu, to assemble round 
ystyr and ystyriaw, to , 
consider, note, reflect 
cam, to love 
cob, coblo, to strike 

menw, mind 



■} 



novio (W.) 
snav (E.) 
credu (W.) 
credeim (E 
eliaw (W.) 
dosparthu 






fiff^to medito 

fjuxpaivci} 

turma 

i(rrop€Oi> 

cams 

/COTTTdO 

man (S.), to \ 
know, mider- > mens (Lat.) 
stand. j 

veto, no (Lat.) 
credo 

dispertior 



SECTION V. 
Adjectives, Pronouns, and Particles. 

Parag. 1. ADJECTITE8. 

^TRT alah, a, m. (ample, vast.) 
all, alle, whole. Germ. 
oXo^, Gr. holl, oil, Welsh ; uile, Erse. 

: uchchah, a. m. (high). 

uch, higher, upper ; uchel, uchach. ( W.) 
uchchata, pride (Sanskrit) ; uchediad, soar- 
ing (Welsh). 
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6>{/ou, Greek. Compare i^\og and uchel in 

Welsh, 
hoch, high. Gterm. 

9TfT and iff?^, maha and mahat, great. 
Greek, fdyct. Latin, magnus, major. 
Welsh, mawr. Erse, m6r. 
Qtjrm. mehr, more, etc. 

'^^^ yuvan. 

yuvan, Pers. 

jau, jeuant, jeuanc, Welsh. 

juvenes, juvencus, Latin. 

jung, young. Germ. ; yanuii, Bussian. 

^hw. jinah, an old man. 

scan, Erse ; h£n, Welsh ; senex, Lat. 

^^ nava (Am. Cosh.). 

Greek, ^iog ; Latin, noyos. 
Germ, neu, new ; Bussian, novaii. 
Celtic, newydh, Welsh ; nuadh, Erse. 

The following are chiefly adjectives common to the 
Celtic and the Greek languages. 



ftlh (W.) 


eUe (E.) 


c6ch 




cloff 




medhws 


miflgeach 


melus, Bweet 


milis 


melyn, yellow 




tlawd 




calod 




ckr 


chara 


trist 


tuiraeach 



£XXo9 
teoKKiuo^ 



aliuB 



claudua 



cams 
tristiB 
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KVfym 


brevis 


h-€poi 


oaeteri 


ofifiKuf: 




SQX09 




XOi/iepfK 






if}io^ 





byr gear 

either 

ambylus 

dilys 

twym 

iaehlLus 

Parag. 2. pronouns. 

The personal pronouns must be given in full 
when we proceed to the inflections of verbs, which 
are conjugated by means of them. It is only requi- 
site at present to anticipate the remark, of the truth 
of which the reader will be afterwards convinced, 
that the personal pronouns in the Celtic dialects 
consist of the very same elements, and these but 
slightly modified, which pervade all, or nearly all, the 
other languages referred to the Indo-European class. 
The possessive pronouns are in the Celtic formed, 
as in other languages, by a modification in the end- 
ing of the corresponding personal pronouns. 



Thus in Welsh. 




PBB80NAL PB0N0VN8. 




pounaiTXft. 


1 Sing. mi, I, 


becomes mau 


2 „ tiy thou, 


9> 


tau 


SSing.mase. ev, in Erse se, 


» 


ci 


fem. hi, in Erse si, 


M 


ci 


1 Plur. ni, we. 


» 


ein 


2 „ chwi. 


»> 


eich 


hwy or" 
hwvnt/ 


f» 


eu 
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The interrogative pronouns serve to exemplify 
1 he remarks made on the interchange of consonants 
in chapter 1, section 2. 



Interrosrative Pronoun. 



In Greek. 



rig 



l. 



N.B. The existence of the interrogative particles irAs, voZ; etc. 
renders it probable that there was an older Greek interrogative 
pronoun corresponding, as v/f, wi 



111 l>atin, 


qui8 
qui 


qua) 


quia 


In Erse, 


kia 




kidh 
kad 


In SaiiHkrit, 


kah 


ka 


kim 


In Welsh, 


pw}' 




pa. 



Parag. 3. particles. 



ni — iia (Welsh) 


1^ 


na (Sanak.) 


Vila 


tua 




wng, jTig, near 


iryis 




aguws, or agos, pi-ep. 


*y7V9 




c*yd, cyda, proii. ciida 


Kara 




am, round 


a^A^ 


um in German. 


hcb, without 


wtro 


ab, abs 


oc, out of 


€K 


ex 


trwj' 




through, durch 


\T1 

• 


« 
€V 




neu, particle of aifiniiation 


pal 




evil, with, cum, con (lijitin) 


ainf (G.)Wf^, sam (Sons.) 


either 


aT€p 





di (iuscp. ])art.) di, dis (Latin) £i 
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dyre, veni 

evo 

etto 

mOy negative 

after ni 

blaen 



Sevpo 

&fjba 

hi 



yet 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Proofs of a common origiii derived (Vom the grammaiioal itructure of the 

Celtic Mid other Indo-Europeui laoguagei. 

SECTION I. 

Beview of the preoediiiK titciB and infereiioet.~Introdtioiory remarks on 

the pereoual inflectioDt of ferba. 

The instances which have been pointed out in the 
last chapter^ to which I believe that it would be 
easy to make great additions, are sufficient to proye 
that there is an extensive affinity in the component 
vocabularies of the Celtic dialects and those of the 
other languages with which they have been com- 
pared. The examples df analogy already adduced 
are by far too numerous and too regular, or in ac- 
cordance with certain general observations, to be the 
result of mere chance or accidental coincidence. It 
must likewise be remarked that they are found in 
that class of words which are not commonly derived 
from one language into another. I allude particu- 
larly to such terms as denote the most familiar ob- 
jects and relations, for which no tribe of people is 
without expressive terms. When such relations as 
those of father, mother, brother, and sister are 
expressed by really cognate words, an affinity be- 
tween the several languages in which these analogies 
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jtre found is strongly indicated. The same remark 
may bo made in respect to the names of visible 
bodies and the elements of nature, such as sun, 
moon, air, sky, water, earth. Ijastly, the inference 
is confirmed by finding many of the verbal roots 
of most frequent occurrence, as the verb substantive, 
and those which express generation, birth, living, 
dying, knowing, seeing, hearing, and the like, to be 
common to all tliese languages. 

It may be remarked, that in the Celtic language, 
as well as in the Persian, and in some German 
dialects, the Sanskrit and Greek words are repre- 
sented by terms in a shortened and broken form, 
which have lost the regularity and beauty of their 
terminations.^**^ Yet there are several instances in 
which the Celtic words resemble more nearly their 
Sanskrit analogues than those belonging to other 
European languages, as the terms tad and brawd 
for tatah and bhhita, meaning father and brother. 
In many examples the Sclavonic dialects and the 
Persian language displsiy the transition from the 
form of words peculiar to the Sanskrit to that 
of the northern European idioms. The root suu, 
meaning to hear, becomes in Bussian SLU ; but in 
Greek and in Celtic xXw and clyw, or CLU. Aswah, 
a horse, becomes asp in Persian, and in Erse each. 
Siikarah, a hog, is in Persian khuk, and in Welsh 
hwch. In most eases we discover something to 
confirm the laws of deviation laid down in the 
preceding chapters, according to which it appears 
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that words derived by the western from the eastern 
languages are changed in a peculiar way. The most 
general of these alterations is the substituting of 
guttiuul for sibilant letters, which by the Celtic 
dialects is made almost uniformly, and very fre- 
quently by the Greek and the Teutonic. 

There is a still more striking resemblance in the 
grammatical forms of these languages, which I shall 
now endeavour to point out. 

Professor Murray has attempted to illustrate the 
grammatical structure of the European languages 
from a quarter to which few persons would have 
been inclined to look with any hope of success for 
the means of its elucidation, I mean the Teutonic 
idioms, and even some of the modem dialects of the 
Qerman language. It would really appear that in 
these idioms some words, affording traces of ancient 
forms and derivations, have still survived, whioh 
can no longer be recognised in the classical lan- 
guages of India, of Greece, and of Italy. In the 
following pages it will more evidently appear, if I 
am not mistaken, that frt)m the Celtic dialects a part 
of the grammatical inflections — and that a very 
important part— common to the Sanskrit, the .£olic 
Greek, the Latin, and the Teutonic languages, is 
capable of an elucidation which it has never 
yet received. This can only be accounted for by 
the remark that the Celtic people have been more 
tenacious of the peculiarities of their language, as 
they have been in many respects of their cus- 
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toms and manners, than the other nations of 
Europe. 

The mode of conjugating verbs appears to be 
essentially the same in all these languages. It con- 
sists partly in certain variations indicating time and 
mood, and partly in the addition of particular end- 
ings, by which the differences of number and person 
are denoted. The former class of variations will be 
considered in the sequel. At present I shall inves- 
tigate the nature and origin of the personal termi- 
nations, or of those increments or suffixes which 
the verbal roots receive for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the person and number. It will appear 
that these are all pronominal suffixes, or abbreviated 
or otherwise modified pronoims. This has been 
conjectured and shown to be probable by many 
philological writers, but the proof has always been 
defective in several particulars, because this subject 
has not been surveyed in a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive manner, and with attention to all the evidence 
which can be brought to bear upon it, and especially 
to that portion which is derivable from a comparison 
of the Celtic dialects. 

In proceeding to this investigation, I shall in the 
first place show by examples what are the character- 
istic endings of the different persons of the verb in 
several languages. 

NOTE ox SECTION I. 

(12). In the Celtic language words are repre$enUd 4y Urmt in 
a shortened and broken form, which hare lost the repUariijf 0/ their 
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t^rmifuUumi. — This assumes that the infleotions of the present 
language are non-existent, because they have been lost. But 
what if they have never been developed ? A foUer exposition of 
the exception here suggested is to be found in the notes (by the 
present editor) upon Dr. Young's article on Language in the last 
edition of the Encyclopsddia Britannica. 



SECTION II. 

Personal endings of the Sanskrit verbs. 

One system of personal terminations belongs to 
all Sanskrit verbs, and the differences of conjugation 
which are distinguished by grammarians, consist in 
the changes which the verbal rocts undergo. The 
following is an example displaying the terminations 
of the present tense as they are subjoined to the 
verbal root tud, to strike, in Latin tundo. 

1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 

Singular, Tudami Tudasi Tudati 

Dual, Tudavas Tudathas Tudatas 

Plural, Tudfimas Tudatha Tudanti. 

This verb belongs to those classes of roots which 
insert a vowel a between the theme and the per- 
sonal endings. Others subjoin these endings im- 
mediately. The personal endings alone are as 



follows : — 










1. Person. 


2. Person. 


3. Person. 


Sing. 


-mi 


-si 


ti 


Dual, 


-va8 


-thus 


-tas 


Plur. 


-ma8 


-tha 


-anti. 
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The same terminations belong to .the future 
tenses as to the present; but those tenses whieh 
have the augment prefixed to the verb have the 
personal endings, as in Greek, in a more contraetcd 
form. Tlic following is the first preterite of the 
verb tudami, corresponding closely to the Greek 
imperfect.* 

Proeteritum augmentatum 1. 

1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 

Sing. Atudam Atudas Atudat 

Dual, AtuduYu Atudataiu Atudatam 

l^lur. Atudaina Atiuluta Atudan. 

The abbreviated personal endings in Sanskrit 
verbs are as follows: 

Sing. -am -s 

Dual, -va -tarn 

Plur. -ma -ta 

There is another form of the indicative tenses in 

the parasmaipada, or active voice, which it may be 

right here to exhibit. It is that of the reduplicated 

preterite, formed by rules nearly the same as those 

of the preterpcrfect in Greek verbs. The pneteritum 

rcduplicatum of the verb tud or tudami is as 

follows : 

2. Person. 
Tutoditha 
Tutudathus 
Tutuda 



-t 

-tfim 

-an.* 



Siiig. 
Dual, 
Plur. 



1. Person. 
Tut<xla« 
Tutudiva 
Tutudima 



3. Person. 
Tutoda 
Tutudatus 
Tutudus. 



* I rcpicbcut tUc .lugmcnt "^ by an n in following Sir W. JoiMS*t or- 
thography ; but it might perhaps as correctly be represented by the Greek t . 
^ Bopp, Gram. Grit. SunsL, p. 144. ' In Latin, tntndi. 
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N.B. It may be observed that the vowel of the root, «, is 
changed into o in this instanee by the form termed guna, of the 
influence of which we trace the result in the Greek reduplicate 
preterite of the old form, commonly termed the prcterperfect of 
the middle voice. We shall observe likewise the influence of 
guna to be very extensive in the inflections of verbs in the 
different European languages. 



SECTION III. 
Terminations characteristic of the persons of the Greek verb. 

Of the two principal forms of inflection by which 
Greek verbs are conjugated, one, viz. that of verbs 
in p, corresponds nearly with the Sanskrit. There 
are strong reasons for believing this to be an ancient 
and perhaps the original method of conjugating 
verbs used in the Greek language,* independently 
of the circumstance that it so nearly resembles the 
forms of the Sanskrit. This conjugation comprises 
the verb substantive and a great many old and very 
anomalous and defective verbs, and those of very 
common and familiar occurrence.*' The conjugations 
of verbs in to are so much more regular, that they 
bear the appearance of a designed and systematic 
scheme introduced for the sake of simplifying the 
inflections of the language. The Doric form of 
the verbs in jxi will probably serve to exemplify 

• Matthis, indeed, iccmn inclined to beliere that there wan a still older 
form of Greek verba than those now extant, anil that the termination was 
in m. 

* As ^^ flfu, Ti|^ Mi'M', etc. 
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the personal endings as they existed in the 

earliest state of the Greek language of which 

we can obtain any knowledge. The following is 

the Doric form of the verb rcrnj/xi in the present 

tense: 

1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 

Sing. urrafu urrcui urrari 

Dual, urroTOP Tararop 

Plur. Xara^ev Xtrrare tarcam.' 

The irregular and defective verbs often display 
the primitive verbal forms of a language better than 
those which are regular, and of the former the verb 
substantive, which is anomalous in many languages, 
may be considered as the most ancient. The follow- 
ing is the present tense of the verb substantive in 
its oldest forms. 

Singular. Old form. 

1. elfil, Doric form ififu, originally (P) icfiX 

2. eU ; in Homer, Pindar, Theocritus, iaal 

3. iarl ifrrl. 

Dual. 

1. 



2» \ t \ 

. eOTOV 60T0I/ 

3* \ * \ 

. eoTOV eoTov, 

Plural. 

1. ia-fievj Doric €t/^9, originally (?) icfii^ 

2. iark iari 

3. elal Doric hrrl 

It seems, from this statement, that the following 
are the personal endings of the verb substantive in 
the present tense, subjoined immediately to the 
verbal root. 



Dual. 


Plural 




-TOV 


-re 


'TOP 


'VTi, 
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Singular. 

1. -/u 

2. -<r* 

3. -Tt 

These will be seen on comparison to be nearly 
identical with the endings of Sanskrit verbs. A like 
analogy may be traced by comparing the abbreviated 
form of the augmented preterite with the Greek 
preterimperfoct and the preter reduplicate with the 
Greek preterperfect ; but as it is not my principal 
aim to trace the analogies of the Sanskrit and Greek 
languages^ I shall say nothing further on this 
subject. 



SECTION IV. 

Personal endingi in Latin verba. 



It is probable that the first person of the present 
tense in the indicative mood of Latin verbs termi- 
nated originally in m instead of o. This results 
fix)m a comparison of the endings of the other per- 
sons in the various tenses of the indicative mood, 
and fix)m the analogy afibrded by the first person 
in the subjunctive mood. The supposition is con- 
firmed by the actual existence of old and anomalous 
forms, sum or esum^ and inquam^ where the termi- 
nation in m is still extant. 

The personal endings in Latin verbs, exclusive 
of the imperative mood, may be comprised in the 
following forms : 
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Singular. 




1. 


-am 


-em 


-im 


2. 


-as 


-C8 


-is 


2. 


-at 


-ct 
Plural. 


-it 


1. 


-amufl 


-emus 


-imus 


2. 


-atis 


-Otis 


-it IS 


a. 


-ant 


-ent 


-unt, int. 




SECTION V. 





TerininationR which difttinguLsh the persons of verbs in the Teutonic 

dialects. 

A new and very important light has been thrown 
on the structure and history of the Teutonic lan- 
guages by tlie researches of Professor Jacob Grimm, 
I shall endeavour to abstract in a short compass 
some of the results of his inquiries which relate to 
the inflections of verbs in the oldest of these lan- 
guages, as being closely connected with the subject 
now inidcr consideration. 

The verbs are divided in all the Teutonic dialects 
into two classes, chiefly distinguished from each 
other by the manner in which they form the pest 
tense and participle. These different modes of inflec- 
tion arc termed by Dr. Grimm respectively the 
strong and weak conjugations.^*^^ The former is sup- 
posed by that writer to be more ancient than the 
other, and to be in fact the genuine and primitive 
method by which the German nations distinguished 
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the times and modes of action and of passion in the 
use of verbs. In this first method a great pro- 
portion of the original and peculiar roots of the 
Teutonic dialects were conjugated ; but its use has 
given way in a great degree to a dififerent scheme 
of inflection, which of late has become prevalent, 
as being more in harmony with the genius of 
modem language. The latter is supposed to be 
more recent in its origin, and it comprises, besides 
many primitive German roots, all foreign words 
which have been adopted into the vocabulary of the 
Teutonic nations. The English reader will have an 
idea of the strongly and weakly inflected conjuga- 
tions by observing that all those verbs belong to 
the former which make the past tense and participle 
by changing the vowel of the monosyllabic root, as 
speak^ spakej spoken ; while the inflection of praise, 
praised, praising, exemplifies the weak conjugation* 
In the Mooso-Gothic, which preserves the oldest 
forms of the Teutonic languages, there is, in addition 
to the change of vowel which characterises the past 
tense, a reduplication of a part of the root.'' There 
are twelve forms belonging to the strongly inflected 
verbs, and three or four of the other class. As the 
characteristic parts of the verbs of each conjuga- 
tion Dr. Grimm has given the indicative mood, 
present tense, first person singular, the first person 



• TbU was oWrred by Uicken. See hU Mono-Gothii- Unimmar in Theiaur. 
Ling. Sept., tow. i. 
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I singular and plm-al of the past tense, and the parti- 

I ciple and infinitive mood. 

I As the subject of the present chapter is the cha- 

I racteristie endings of persons and numbers, I should 

not have touched upon anything which relates to 
the formation of tenses and moods, until I come to 
the proper place for that inquiry, had it not been 
for the circumstance that the personal endings them- 
selves are different in the several modes of conjuga- 
tion. As I wish to include the endings belonging 
to both systems, I found it necessary to explain, in 
the first place, the principle by which they are dis- 
tinguished from each other. I shall now extract a 
table of the terminations belonging to each form as 
laid down by Dr. Grimm, beginning with the M<seo- 
Gothic verbs. 

] . Strongly inflected conjugation of Mceso-Gfothio 
verbs. 

The foUomng verbs will afford a specimen of 
this inflection, and display in an interesting maimer 
some of the oldest forms belonging to our own 
language or that of our Teutonic ancestors. 

1. Slepa, I sleep; saizlep, I slept; saizlfpam, 
we slept ; participle, slepans. 

I 2. L&ia, I laugh; kilo, laughed; luildum; laiaw. 

3. Svara, I swear; svor, I swore; STdrtim; 



In this instance, and in the six last of th« 
strongly inflected conjugatioM, the rerb merelj 
changes the radical vowel, and has no reduplication. 



I 

I 



ation. ^^ 
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Paradigm of the personal endings of verbs of 
the strongly inflected conjugations. 

1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 

-ith 



Indie. Pres. 


Sing. 


-a 


• 

-IS 




Dual 


A 

-OS 


-ats 




Plur. 


-am 


-ith 


Pret. 


Sing. 


... 


-t 




Dual 


-U(P 


-uts 




Plur. 


-um 


-uth 


Subjunct. Pros. 


Sing. 


-&u 


-&iB 




Dual 


-iiva (?) 


-&its 




Plur. 


-&ima 


.&ith 


Pret. 


Sing. 


-jau 


-eis 




Dual 


-eiva 


-eits 




Plur. 


-eima 


-eitb 


Imperative 


Sing. 




• • • 




Dual 




•ata 




Plur. 


-am 


•ith 



-and 

• • • 

-un 
-&i 



-ei 



-eina 



Infinitive -an; Particip. pres. -ands ; Particip. pret. -ans. 

K.B. — ^The mark (...) indicates that no additional ending is 

subjoined to the verb, and the mark ( ) that the form for which 

it ftonds is wanting. 

The following paradigm illustrates the weakly 
inflected conjugation, of which the verb sdkjan may 
serve as an example ; sokjan or sdkyan is suohen, to 
seek ; sdkja, I seek ; sdkida, I sought ; sdkjands in 
the participle. 

- ,. 1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 

" ^ } Pres. T. Sing. (vowel) -s -th 

mood. ) T^ 1 . 

Dual -OS -ts 



Plur. -m -th -nd 
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1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 



Pret. T. Sing. -da 

Dual 

-^ . Plnr. -d^dnm 

Subjunct. p^^ (vowel) 

mood. 1 T^ 1 

Dual 

Plnr. -ma 

Pret. T. Sing. -dfedjin 

Dual 

Imperat. 

mood. 



Infinitive ) 
mood. ) 



Sing. 
Dual 
Plur. 



-m 
-n 



Participle present, 
Participle past, 



-des 

-d^duts 

-dMuth 

-8 
-8 

-th 

-d^deis 

-d^d^its 

(vowel) 

-ts 

-th 



-nds 
-ths 



-da 

-d6dun 
(vowel). 



-na 

-d£di 

-dfideina 



Next to the Moeso-Gothio, Dr. Orimm has 
ranked in the affiliation of Teutonio languages the 
Old High German, the characteristics of whioh ap- 
proach most nearly to those of the Gk>thic forms. 
Under this denomination of Alt-hoch-deutsoh or Old 
nigh German, it must be observed that the remains 
of several dialects are comprised, which were nearly 
allied, but yet probably differed from each other in 
peculiarities now scarcely to be ascertained. Among 
these were the idioms of the Franks, Bavarians, and 
Allemanni, and perhaps of other tribes between the 
seventh and eleventh centuries, of which specimens 
are preserved in the remains of Kero and Notker, 
and in the extant works of Ottfried. From these, 
and from some other relics of the period above 
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mentioned, this ancient form of the High Gtennan 
language has been made up and restored by the 
accurate researches of Dr. Orimm. 

Forms of the verb in the Old High Qerman. 

Forms of the strongly inflected conjugation. 

1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 
I Pres. T. Sing, -u -is -it 

Plur. -am^s -at -ant 

Pret. T. Sing. ... -i ... 

^ . . ^ Plur. -um^s -ut -un 

Plur. -im^s -At -en 

PretT. Sing, -i -is -i 

Plur. -im«8 -It -In 

Imperatiye Sing. . . . 



Indicat. 
mood 



Plur. -at 

Infinitive -an. Part pres. -antAr. Part, preter. -an£r. 

As an example of this conjugation we may take 
the following : 

Sl&fu, I sleep. 
Sliaf, I slept 
SliafumAsy we slept 
Sl&fanAr, having slept 

Paradigm of the weakly inflected verb of the Old 
High German. 

-. ,. 1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 

Indicat. p^ ^ ^^ 

mood -,, * A . 

Plur. -mAs -t -nt 
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1. Person. 2. Person. 3. Person. 
Pret. T. Sing. 

Snbjunct. \ 



Pret. T. Sing. 


-ta 


-tds 




-ta 


Plur. 


-tum6s 


-tut 




-tun 


Pres. T. Sing. 


(vowel) 


-8 




(vowel) 


Plur. 


-m^s 


-t 




-n 


Pret. T. Ring. 


-ti 


-tis 




-ti 


Plur. 


-ttm^s 


-t!t 




-ttn 


Imper. Sing. 




(vowel) 




Plur. 




-t 







Infinitive -n. Part. pres. -ntfer, -t6r. 

Dr. Orimm has added an analysis of the gram- 
matical forms in the other dialects belonging to the 
Teutonic family of languages, viz. the Old Saxon, 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Old Frisian, the Old Norse or 
northern dialect of the Voluspa and the Edda, the 
Middle High German, the Middle Netherlandish, 
the modem High German, the modem Netherland 
dialect, the modem English, the Swedish, and the 
Danish. The comparison of these yarying forms of 
one original speech is extremely interesting to the 
philologer, and indispensable to those who wish to 
be thoroughly and fundamentally acquainted with 
the relations of our own mother tongue; but it 
would be foreign to my present design to pursue 
this subject further. I shall here add merely an 
outline of the personal endings of the Gk)thic and 
Old High German verbs in comparison with each 
other, confining myself to the present tense. 

Personal endings of the Moeso-Gothic and Old 
High Gonnan verbs in the present tense. 
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Ist Pers. Sing, a vowel (often -a or -u), or -6m, or 6m, 

2d Pers. Sing, -is, -6s, -ds. 

3d Pers. Sing, -ith, -it, -6t, -6t. 

1st Pers. Plur. -m, -am, -ames, -ernes, -omes, etc. 

2d Pers. Plur. -ith, -it, -et, -6t. 

3d Pers. Plur. -nd, -and, -ant, -ent, -ont. 

Examples of these terminations which so much resemble the 
classical languages, and which are now lost to so great a degree 
in the Germanic dialects, occur in the following verses of a trans- 
lation of that magnificent hymn of the ancient church, the Te 
Dcum, which I copy from Hickes*s Thesaurus. 

1 . Thih Cot loperaes, Te Deum laudamus, 

Thih Trutinan gehemes, Te Dominnm confitemor, 

Thih euuigan Fater, Te SBtemum Patrem, 

Eokiuuelih erda uuirdit. Omnis terra veneratur. 



2. Thir alle engila, thir himila, 
Inti alio kiuualtido, 

Thir Cherubim inti Seraphim 
XJnbilibanlicheru stimmo fo- 
raharent, 

3. Uuiher, uuiher, uuiher, 
Truhtin Cot herro, 
FoUiu iint himila inti erda 
Thera mcginchrefti tiurda 

tbincra. 



Tibi omnes angeli, tibi coeli, 
Et universoD potestates, 
Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim 
Incessabili voce prodamant, 

Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth. 
Pleni sunt coeli et terra 
Majestatis gloris tu». 



NOTE ON SECTION V. 

(13). StrMig and weak eanjugatumi, — ^Exeeptions to the doe- 
trine that gi?es two conjugations to one and the same tense, are 
to be found in the editor's English Language, part iv., chap. 
:. (fourth edition). 
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SECTION VI. 

Personal endings of verbs in the Solavonian dialects and in the Pernan 

language. 

As the Sclayonian dialects constitute one im- 
portant branch of the European languages, they 
must not be entirely passed over in a treatise, the 
object of which is to point out and illustrate the 
relations of these idioms to each other. I shall, 
however, confine myself to one dialect belonging to 
this division, and on this I shall touch but briefly. 
The following examples will afford my readers a 
specimen of the inflection of verbs in the Bussian 
language, so far as the personal endings are con- 
cerned; and they will be sufficient to show that 
these terminations belong to the generally prevailing 
system which we have traced in other languages. 

The Bussian verbs are complicated in other re- 
spects, but their personal terminations present very 
little variety. In several tenses these endings are 
entirely wanting, and the personal pronouns alone 
distinguish the modifications of meaning; but 'the 
present tense has a perfect inflection. The follow- 
ing is the present tense of the verb stoyu, I stand.' 

Singular. Plimd. 

1. ya stoyu mi stoim 

2. ti stoish vi stoite 

3. on' stoit oni stoyat. 

* £l6mi'n.s dc la Langue Russu, par M. Charpcntier: Petcrsb. 1768| p. 148. 
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The following paradigm of the terminations of 
Bussian verbs in the two forms which differ most 
widely from each other is given by Professor Vater 
in his excellent Bussian Grammar. 



First Form. 


Fifth Form 


Singular. 


Singular. 


1. -yu 


1. -u 


2. -eBh 


2. -ifth 


3. et 


3. -it 


Plural. 


Plural. 


1. -em 


1. im 


2. -ete 


2. -ite 



3. -yut 3. yat.** 

The Persian verbs display the same general 
analogy; their terminations are even more nearly 
allied to those of the Teutonic verbs than the Sda- 
vonian. Of this the reader will judge from the 
present tense of the verb substantive, which is re- 
garded as a model for the variations of the persons 
in all tenses. 



Sing. 1. -am 


2. -I 


3. -ast 


Plur. 1. -Im 


2. -id 


3. -and 



The following is the preterite of the verb budan, 
and may serve as an example of past tenses in 
general. 

Sing. 1. budam 2. budi 3. bud 

Plur. 1. budim 2. budid 3. budand. 

^ Dr. Jobmnn SeTerin Vater^i Pnkttiche Gnunmatik dor Rnaitrhiin 
Spnche, p. 88. 
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SECTION VII. 

Terminatdons oharacterisiDg the persons and numbert of Terbs in Um 

Celtic languages. 

I now proceed to the personal endings of verbs 
in the Celtic language ; and as they appear to have 
been preserved in a more complete state in the 
Welsh than in any other dialect of this language, I 
shall take the Welsh verbs at present as my prin- 
cipal subject. In the sequel, the formations peculiar 
to the Erse will be examined, and compared with 
those belonging to other idioms. 

It has been observed, that the Teutonic verbs 
have only one form for the future and the present 
tense. The same remark applies to the Welsh ; for 
the Welsh language, except in the instance of the 
verb substantive, which has two distinct forms, one 
for the present and the other for the future tense, 
has only one modification of the verb, which is used 
to represent both. In the German dialects the single 
form above refeired to is properly a present tense ; 
but the Welsh grammarians consider that their lan- 
guage has only a future, and say that the future is 
put for the present. It is, however, used as such in 
cases where no license of expression or trope can 
have place, as in the Creed : " Credav yn Nuw 
Dad," Credo in Deum Patrem. 

The Welsh verbs present a considerable variety 
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in their terminations, as the following examples will 
show. 

First Form, Future Tense, of the verb caru^ to love. 
Singular. Plural. 



1. carav 


carwu 


2. ceri, i.^. keri 


oerwch 


3. cAr 


carant 



It must be noticed that the third person of the 
future tense is the root of the verb. The endings 
of the other persons are pronominal sufiixes, as we 
shall clearly perceive in the sequel. The termina- 
tion of the first person in at^ is equivalent to amhy 
or the* r to a soft m. In the present tense of verbs 
in the Erse dialect the corresponding termination is 
always aim or im. 

Second Form, Preterperfect Tense.* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. cerais carasom 

2. ceraist carasoch 

3. carodh carasant 

Third Form, Preterpluperfeot Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. carwn carem 

2. carit carech 

3. carai carcnt 

• It may be worth while to add the unne tense of the Terb nibftaiitiTe, m 
it dixpUrt lomewhat more itrikingly the affinity of the Celtic to other Euro- 
pean infleetioni. 

1. bClm fui boom ftiimai. 

2. buoet ftiiiti bnoch fiiiitif. 

3. bn fttit buont ftiemnr 
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The prcterpluperfect caraswn changes its endings 
exactly as the foregoing. 

There are some other varieties, an account of 
which will be given in a following chapter. It 
is only my object at present to deduce a general 
principle. 

The following are the terminations. I begin 
with the plural, as presenting more regularity. 

Plural Terminations, 

let Form. 2d Form. 3rd Form. 4th Form. 

1. -wn -cm -em "ym 

2. -wch -och -ech -ych 

3. -ant -ant -ent -ynt 

The fourth column contains a modification used 
by the poets. 

The terminations proper to the singular number 
are as follows : 

Ist Form. 2d Form. 3d Form. 

1. -av -aifl -wn 

2. -i -aist -it 

3. no addition ) ,, ^ 

. . ? -odh* -ai 

to the root. ) 

It will be observed at once that there is soffi- 
cient resemblance between these inflections and tlioee 
of other Indo-European languages to connect tliem 
indubitably with that class. This is particularly 
manifest in the plural endings. There are some 
apparent anonmlies, but these will be esplaioed in 
the sequel, and will be found illustrative of the 
general result to be deduced. 

^ Note, dhf commonly written dd^ is pronounced u <A in other. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

r 

Of the penonal pronouns in the Indo-European Umgiuages, and of the 
derivation of the personal terminations of verbs. 

SECTION I. 
Personal pronoun of the first person. 

Hayimo examined in the preceding chapter the 
systems of terminations which characterise the per- 
sons of verbs, I now proceed to compare with them 
the personal pronouns still extant in the same lan- 
guages, and to show that the endings of verbs which 
distingmsh the persons and numbers are supplied by 
abbreviated forms of those pronouns subjoined to 
the verbal roots. In what degrees the pronoims 
belonging to each language have contributed to the 
formation of these endings or suffixes will appear in 
the course of the following investigation. 

Personal pronoun of the first person in the Sanskrit, 
Oroek, Latin, Russian, Moeso-Gothic, and Old High 
German lang^ges. 

Singular. 
Nominative. 
^Ifm aham; iywp, iya>, Iwya, wvya\ ego ; ya, Buss.; 
ik, Goth. ; ih, 0. H. Germ. 

Genitive. 
im mama and ^ me ; fiiOev, i^, fwv ; mei ; 
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menya, Suss.; meina, Goih. ; mtn, Old Hi^ 

German. 

Dative. 

vnni mahyam and % me; i^lp, ifiol, fioli mihi; 

•mne, Enss. ; mis, Goth. ; mir, Old H. German. 

Accusative. 
WH, mam and m ma; c/xi jtti iiJi^l^; me; menya. 
Buss.; mik, Goth.; mih, 0. H. German. 

Ablative. 
JRI^ mat ; air e/xo5 ; a, me, etc. 

Instrumental. 
ifiTT maya ; me, Lat. ; mnoiu and mnoi, Buss. 

Locative. 

ifffj mayi ; in me. 

Prepositive. 

mn6, Buss. 

Dual. 

Nominative. 

^qr^TFU. avam ; afifie, v&i, v^] vit, Goth.; wiz (?) 0. 

H. Germ. 

Genitive. 

^TFT^t^ avayos and ^ nau; v&lv, v&p; ugkara, 
Goth.; unchar, 0. H. Germ. 

Dative, 
m^l^l^ uvabhydm and % nau; v&lv, v^) ngkis, 
Goth.; unch, 0. H. Germ. 

Accusative, 
^qrqri^ avam and % nau; a^fjie, v&l, i^; ugkis, 
Goth. ; unch, 0. H. Germ. 
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Ablative and Instrumental. 
mm^lH avabhyam. 

Locative. 

^1^41*1 avayos. 

Plukal. 

Nominative. 

irvi vayam ; a/A€v, i.e. vames, ^/i^cv, ^fiek ; nos ; mi, 

Buss. ; veis, Goth. ; wir, 0. H. Germ. 

Genitive. 
WMIWi asmakam ; a^v, tffi&p ; nas, Buss. ; unsara, 
Goth. ; unsar, 0. H. Germ. ; our. 

Dative. 
W^H. asmabhyam and inc Q^ ] ojuv, ^fuv ; nobis ; 
name, Euss. ; imsis, Goth. ; uns, 0. H. Germ. 

Accusative. 

inTr>C asman and inc ^^^ ] a^/JUK fifUw; ; nos ; nas, 

Buss. ; unsis (ims), Goth. ; imsih, Old H. 

Germ. 

Ablative. 

^n^l asmat ; o<^' ^iti&v ; a nobis. 

Instrumental. 
HWfil^l, asmabhis ; nobis ; nami, Buss« 

Locative. 
inn^ asmasu ; in nobis. 

Prsepositive. 
nas, Buss. 

NoU. An attentive examination will enable the reader to 
ascertain, that, notwithstanding the great variety of these pro- 
nouns and their inflections, a few common elements are th« 
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foundation of them all. A satisfactory analyais of the SaoAiit J 
- pronoun haa been giv^ us by Profcsgor Bopp, who haa d 
the elements which enter into its declension with his luaal i 
ingenuity and diaccmment. Kis object is the Sanskrit pronoott, 
but his remarks may tend to elucidate the corTCfponding forms ia 
all the cognate languages. He observes that the Sanskrit sbRia, 
ego, which is quite imconnccted with ita oblique cases, cooaista 
of two elements, viz. ^^ , in and ^(^, ak ; the Utter is a men 
termination, occurring as such in other pronouns : ab is the root. 
Compare ii with ih, ik, ok, ego, h being considered u * gat- 
tural consonant. The oblique cases in the Sanskrit pronoon an 
derived from two similar roots If ma and ^ me, which, however, 
have no existence as distinct words In the Sanskrit language. 
We may observe that from a root ullit'd to the last, the oblique 
cases in the European longuoges are formed. This root is not to 
bo found as an independent word, or as a nominative case in aaj 
of those idioms of which the pronouns have been hitherto com- 
pared. We shall discover it in the Celtic. 

The plural nominative is ^ tb, prefixed to the abovo-mcn- 
tioned termination am. The plural oblique cases come from an etr- 
moncommontoall these languages, but not existing in any of then 
as a distinct word. From it we derive the Russian luu, and in 
and nos in Greek and Latin. We shall find this etymon to be 
the Celtic nominative plurnl, Asmau and JW< (originally l^p*. 
as also t/tfu was lo-^ii ?) contain an epentbesls of sma. 

ii. Bopp supposes the endings of the cases to hsTo be«9> 
formed by involved prepositions ; as ashabhis, nobis, from the 
Sanskrit preposition abhi, added to the elements of the word. 
The same termination is to be traced in the Latin nobis, and 
perhaps in the Greek 4f!>. whirh may hare been original^ 
finifiir or k/ifu^lv. On this subject M. Bopp refers to a disaertatioa 
of his own on the origin of cases, in the .^hhandlongca dar 
Historisch-Philologischen Elasse der K. akad. dcr WissenchafUa 
{■nx. at Berlin), ann. 1826. 
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SECTION 11. 
Pnmoun of the scooud penon. 

Singular. 
Xominativc. 
?ni I wain ; tu, o-w, rtJya ; tu; tii, Russ.; thu, M. 
(lotli. ; (lu, (). II. Germ. 

Genitive. 
7T^ tuva or ?l to ; t«o, tc3^, Wo, etc.; tui; tebyA, 
Russ. ; thcina, Goth. ; diii, O. II. Gtenn. 

Dative. 
,IP^ tubhyara and ?| tc ; t)v, T«tv, <rol ; tibi ; tcb^, 
Russ. ; thus, Goth. ; dir, 0. II. Germ. 

Accusative. 
f^Ti^ twam and ?n twa ; ri, tri; te ; tebya, Russ.; 
thuk, Goth.; dih, O. II. Germ. 

Ablative. 
?f?^ twat ; a to. 

Instrumental. 
Wfn twaya ; to ; toboyu, toboi, Russ. 

I.»ocative. 

Wfti twayi. 

Pni^positive. 

tebe, Russ. 

Dual. 

Nominative. 
g^TH yuviim ; tfjxp^, cr^^fiif, (r^fi; yut (?), Goth.; yiz, 
iz CO, O. U. Germ. 

17 
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Genitive. 
'g^^ft?BC yuvayos and tp^ vam ; igqvara, Goth. ; in- 

char, 0. H. Germ. 

Dative. 

9^1^^ yuvabhyam and ^n^ vam ; tijxftf, x. r. x. 

igqvis, Goth.; inch, 0. H. Germ. 

Accusative. 
Sanskrit and Greek the same as the nom.; Gothic 
and Old High German the same as the dative. 

Ablative and Instrumental. 

9^1^^ yuvabhyam. 

Locative. 

^^7^ yuvayos. 

Plural. 

Nominative. 
^inR[ yuyam ; vfiice^, 8jui«^, x. t. X.; vos ; vii, Buss.; 
yus, Goth. ; ir, 0. 11. German. 

Genitive. 
y^l^^ yushmakam and ^^ vas; uyJa^, vfuw; 
vostrum, vestrum ; vas, Euss. ; izvara, Goth. ; 
iwar, 0. H. Germ. 

Dative, 
'^xip^ yushmabhyam, ^^ vas ; fipy ; vobis ; vam, 
Euss. ; izvis, Goth. ; iu, 0. II. Germ. 

Accusative. 
^'5'TPl yushman, ^^ vas ; ofjiias, ititds ; vos ; vas, 
Euss. ; izvis, Goth. ; iwih, O. H. Germ. 

Ablative. 
^un^ yushmat ; a vobis. 
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Instrumental, 
igmn^nec yushmabhis; vobis; vami, Russ. 

Ijocative. 
^jvn^ yushmusu. 

Pnepositive. 
vas, Buss. 

NoU. The pronouns of the second person arc susceptible of 
an analysis similar to that of the preceding, as may be seen by 
the reader of Bopp's critical observations on these pronouns in his 
Sanskrit Grammar. The cases of the singular number are formed 
from the elements V tu, (as nominative twam), and |^ twa, or % 
twe. The dual cases are formed fh>m V^ yuva, and agree in 
terminations with those of the pronoun of the first person. 
The plural cases are formed from V yu, and finom ^^ras, or vos. 



SECTION III. 
PnmouDs of tbo third pcnon. 

The pronouns of the third person are still more 
varied and numerous in their inflections than the 
preceding. The personal pronouns of the third 
person, which are properly so termed, and chiefly in 
use as such, appear to have little or no relation 
either to the corresponding personal pronoun in 
Sanskrit, or to the personal endings of verbs. But 
there are some other words in these languages, 
which, though chiefly used as demonstrative pro- 
nouns or definite articles, appear to have been ori- 
ginally personal pronouns. For example, the definite 
article in Greek was used, as Matthice has observed, 
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for owToy, aud v^aa in fact a pronoun. It boars also 
in its forms a near analogy to tho Sanskrit personal 
pronoun. Tho Gotliic demonstrative pronoun or 
article sa, so, thata is closely allied to both of tliese, 
and all the three were apparently the sanio won.1 
very slightly modified. The Latin pronoun ap- 
proaching most nearly to these is isfe. I shall 
collate tho forms of all of them, that the reader may 
perceive their affinities. It must be obser^-td, that 
the chief reason for selecting these rather than any 
other pronouns of the third person is the circum- 
stance, that tlie verbal endings of tho third person 
which have been traced in the preceding cliaplcr 
ai-e perhaps fonned by suf&ses, or abbreviations of 
them, and are quite unconneeted with those personal 
pronouns, wliieh in the actual state of the respective 
languages are more regularly used as such. 

Matthiffi has conjectui-ed that the primitive form 
of what is called tlic definite article in Greek was 
Tos, T^, T^; but the analogy of permutations indicates 
the aspirate to huvo taken place mther of a sibilant 
than of a dental, and it is probable that trls, «■&, rl, 
was the foim wliieh preceded the present one. Yet 
tho sigma is peculiar to the uuisealine aud feminine 
nominative, and the real etymun of the pronoiui 
must have been in Greek similar to the root which 
exists in Sanskrit and tho other eugnnto langiiagcs. 
ITlt^ tat, is tlio nominal root, us given by gronuiia- 
rians, but the real etymon, as Troftusor Bopp ] 
observed, must have been n tu ; aud n ta, li, te| 
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and tha seem to have been the roots in the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Ijatin, and Teutonic languages. Iste is pro- 
bably a compound word formed of is the personal 
pronoun and an old demonstrative, strikingly ana- 
logous to the Sanskrit personal pronoun. 



Singular. 



Nominative. 



Uvm;ULIKB. 



rBMimiiB. 



MBVTKH. 



Sunsk. or > 

' W. siili. ) 



^T »a 



?T?^ tat 



(mx?k 


6 or (TO 


if or ait 


TO 


Gothic 


su 


so 


thatu 


O.II.O. 


der 


diu 


daz 


liUtiu 


is to 


is-ta 
Genitive. 


is-tud 


2i:Mmsk. 


^TW Ui«ya 


n^in, ta«ya« 


1W taaj'a 


Grec»k 


Toto, rov 


TCI?, T^ 


ToJo, TOV 


Oothic 


this 


thizoB 


this 


O.II.G. 


des 


derft 


des 


Latin 


istiiiM 


istiuH 
Dative. 


istius 


San^k. 


7r9 tasmai 


1!^ tasyai 


7r9 tasmai 


Gnvk 


T(0 (rtDi) 


Ta, Tff (rai) 


Ta> (toh) 


Ciothif 


thaimua 


thiz&i 


thamma 


(MI.G. 


diimu 


deru 


demu 


I>atin 


itfti 


ihUjo (itftui) 


iuti 
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Accusative. 






M^OCLIHX. 


FSVIVIHK. 


MBtTK*. 


Sansk. 


Wl. tarn 


JHK, tani 


^ tat 


Greek 


TOV 


rrjv, rav 


TO 


Gothic 


thana 


tli6 


tliata 


0.11.G. 


den 


dia 


daz 


Latin 


istiim 


islam 
Ablative. 


istud 


Sansk. 


TTWF^ tasmiit 


n^in, tasyas 
Instrumental. 


dVI^ taaniat 


Sansk. 


?lf tona 


Trar taya 


?lf tena 


Latin 


isto 


ist& 


isto 



Locative. 
Sansk. nf^n, tasmin TreTTR tasyam ^TftPC tasmin 

Dual. 



Sansk. 
Greek 



Nominative and Accusative. 

ift tau ?t te ?t te 

tA 



Tft> 



TCO 



Genitive and Dative in Ghreck. 



Instrumental, Dative, and Accusative in Sanskrit. 



Greek toiv 


uyaiii 

TCUV 

Plural. 

Nominative. 


TOW 


Sansk. ft te 


wr^ tas 


irfSf tani 


Greek oi (aoi) 


al (aal) 


ra 


Gothic th&i 


thos 


th6 


O.H.G. die 


dio 


diu 


Latin isti 


isteD 


ista 
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Genitive. 
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Sansk. Timn, teslifim 
Greek r&v 
Gothic thizfe 
O.H.G. dero 
Latin istorum (isto- 
sum) 



nufuiiiix. 

m^T^tasam 

T&V 

thizd 
dero 

istarum (ista- 
sum) 



nvrmm. 

Timn, teshftm 

Toil' 

thizfi 

der6 

istorum (istosum) 



Sansk. Ttf^ tebhyas 
Greek roU 
Gothic thaim 
O.H.G. dem 
Latin istis (istobus) 



Dativa 
ITPI^ tabhyas Ttf^ tebhyas 



Sansk. ITT^ t&n 

Greek tois 

Gothic thans 

O.H.G. difi 

Latin istos 



Tai9 

thaim 

d6m 

istis (istabus) 

Accusative. 

WWC tfis 

tA^ 

thds 

did 

istas 



T0i9 

thaim 

d£m 

istis (istobus) 



1!t% tani 

ra 

th6 
diu 
ista 



Abhitive in Sanskrit same as Dative. 



Sansk. ^^ tais 
Greek toJ? 
Latin istis 



InstrumentaL 

mfinC tftbhis 9s|(^ tais 

rah roh 

istis (istabus) istis 



Sansk. f^ teshu 



Locative. 
ITT^ tasu 



f^ teshu. 
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SECTION IV. 



General ul»crvalioii8 on Ibu preoediiiii tuiA*. 



It will be apparent on a survey of tho foregoing 
table, that tho pronouns of the third poi-son bear on 
near a relation to each other, in tlio several lan- 
guages compared, as do those of the firet and se- 
cond. These relations, a-s well as the analogies 
discoverable in the former tables, arc chiefly evident 
in the oblique cases, though by comimring the nomi- 
natives merely they might be recognifcd. 

But in the multiplicity of terminations which the 
declension of these pronouns displays, it will bo in 
vain to look for the pronominal suffixes of the sys- 
tem of verbs. Tho variety of endings precludes the 
hope of any certain discoveries in this respect. And 
if we confine our examination to tlio nominative 
cases of the pronouns, wliich alone can be taken into 
the account with stnct propriety, we find only one 
which contains exactly the ending eonneetcd with 
the personal verb. In all tho languages compared 
in tho preceding tables, the termination of the first 
person plural is iu amus, anies, ame, or am. This 
in the older forms of the Greek language is tho pro- 
noun of tho corresponding person. If in other in- 
stances such 11 eoiTeaimndenco were discoverable, (ho 
problem which refers to llu> actual iirigin of the verbal 



irbai S 
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inflections would bo solved. But this unfortunately 
is not the case; and hence many philological writers 
and grammarians still deem it uncertain on what 
principle these varieties in the endings of the verb 
were really formed ; and those who consider them 
as dependent upon pronominal suflSxes have been 
rather inclined to lay down this position as a 
probable one, than as established by decisive proofs. 
In this state of the question it is fortunate that 
there is one idiom in which the personal pronouns, 
as well as the verbal sufl&xes, have been presented in 
a form apparently much less altered from their ori- 
ginal one, than in any of the more celebrated and 
classical dialects, in which philologists have in 
general sought the means of elucidating the struc- 
ture of language. I allude to the Celtic dialects, 
and pailicularly to that still spoken by the Welsh 
people, but which is found in a much more perfect 
state in the productions of British writers coeval 
with, or even of greater antiquity than, the oldest 
compositions of the Anglo-Saxons. The preserva- 
tion of the pronouns in the Welsh language during 
so long a period of time has perhaps resulted from 
the circumstance, that in that idiom they are un- 
declinable words, whereas in most of the European 
dialects they are susceptible, as we have seen, of co- 
pious inflection and variety of endings. The ter- 
minations of words in general are but little exipable 
of change in the Celtic idiuins, as indeed are tlioso 
idioms themselves, of which the people appeal* ever 
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to have been remarkably tenacious. It would per- 
haps not be going too tar to say, that no languagQ 
in Europe has undergone so little change in an 
equal space of time as the Welsh sustained during 
the centuries which intervened between Aneurin 
and Lhywarch and the period when the Sacred 
Scriptures were translated into it To wliatcver cir- 
cumstances the fact is to be attributed, it seems to 
be certain, as I hope to make it sufficiently apparent, 
that the Celtic idioms preserve, in a more perfect 
state than any other languages of Europe or Asia, 
the original pronouns of which abbreviated fonns 
enter as suffixes into the inflections of verbs through 
the numbers and persons. 

That the resources afforded by the Celtic dialect* 
have not yet been applied to the elucidation at 
grammatical forms in the European languages, in 
general, has arisen, as I apprehend, from the fact 
that inquiries of this description have been pursued 
chiefly by German scholars, who, owing to local cir- 
cumstances, have been little acquainted with these 
provincial idioms of the British isles. It will be my 
endeavour, in the course of the following investiga- 
tion, to supply the deficiency; but before I enter 
upon this part of my task, I sliall beg leave to Bot 
beftre my readers some passages from Professor 
Grimm's Analysis of the Teutonic Languages, 
oi-der to show how far the inquiry resj>ccting 
origin of verbal inflections has already advanced, 
and what remains to be done, or to be attempted. 



I 

I 



^<s, in ^ 

>g tho ■ 

ancod, ^| 

led. ■ 
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Tho characteristic terminations of person and 
number in the Teutonic verbs, which, as we have 
seen, have such endings closely analogous to those 
of other European languages, are thus deduced by 
Professor Grimm. 

The ending of the first person singular seems, as 
he observes, to have been originally m. This, how- 
ever, is in many instances defective, and has been 
more lately softened into n. The second person 
singular is characterized by a final s; the third 
person by th. 

The first person plural added originally to 
the final u of the singular number an s (with a 
vowel interposed), which however was gradually 
dropped. 

The second person plural had th, like the third 
person singular, adding perhaps an s (with an inter- 
posed vowel), which was afterwards rejected. 

Lastly, the third person plural had nb, of which 
the D again is in many instances defective. 

The dual seems originally to have had vs in the 
first person, and ts in the second, and in the third 
to have been wanting. 

Tho imperative mood in the strongly inflected 
conjugation entirely rejects any personal inflection, 
and it makes the second person dual and plural, as 
well as the first person plural, perhaps also the first 
person dual, like the indicative, while it always 
wants the first and third persons singular. The cha* 
racteristic of the infinitive mood is the consonant N, 
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which however is wanting in several dialects. It 
may be remarked, that the indicative mood has tb« 
personal chsracteristics in a more complete stat« 
than the conjunctive mood, and the present teoao 
than the preterite tense. Moreover, the first and 
third persons of tlic proteiitc invariably want the 
characteristic consonant, and the D Bubjoined to the 
N of the third person plural in the pn'scnt teiiso is 
wanting in the preterite ; tlio inodifioation already 
induced in the verb Itself, in tbc formation of the 
preterite tense, being Rufficicnt for distiDguishing the 
eenso in convei-sation." 

In another part of his work the same writer 
makes the following observations, with a view to 
eucidate, as far as the languages within hia soopO 
would afford opportunity, the origin of these in- 
flections, 

lie says, " The personal characteristics in tho 
conjugation of verbs allow of a satisfactory compa- 
rison with the personal pronouns, the relations of 
which are blended in the idea of the verb. Somo- 
thiug is really explained by tliis comparison. Some 
parts of the personal pronoun destitute of gender 
ofler themselves in a striking manner ; what ia Um 
obvious we must endeavour to restore from tlie 
corrupt state partly of tho pronoun, and partly of 
the verbal intlection, the variations of which 
boon for an indefinite time iucrcasing each 
Dwu way, witliout regard to tho original cotuiectioa 

* Grimm'i i>uuU(bc Utjmmattk. in, i y. (tad-ll. 



1 havil ^M 
in its^l 
ectioo ^H 
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between them. Sonietiincs the forms of the pro- 
noiui*" maybe conjectured ft'om the verb, and sometimes 
those of the verb from the pronoun ; the third per- 
son is for obvious reasons the most obscure, of which 
the pronoun destitute of gender has undergone the 
greatest change, has become defective in some cases, 
and in some instances has been entirely lost, while 
the pronoun of the third person having gender 
shows no relation to the verbal inflection. The cha- 
racteristic terminations of the third person, singular 
and plural, viz. n, and nd, appear io me quite in- 
explicable htj means of tJie German pronouns. The 
M of the first person singular is more tractable. 
From pentames in the first person plural I infer a 
more ancient meis, instead of the Old High Ger- 
man VEis, and trace from meis, mis, wis, wir. 
The termination of the second person in th is 
clearly related to the pronoun thu, and affords 
room for conjecturing an older, thjus (thyiis), in- 
stead of jus, for the second person plural. Lastly, 
the characteristic endings of the dual v and xs have 
a relation to the dual pronominal forms vit and jut 
(originally juts). The examination of foreign lan- 
guages anciently connected will help to support 
these conjectures." "^ 

I shall examine whether this subject will admit 
of further elucidation from the extant forms of the 
Celtic verbs and pronouns. 

^ Tho difficult anomalies of which tre obgenred in pogc 813 of Grimm' t 

Gniinmatik. 

(jriiiiiii, p. 1052. 
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SECTION V. 
Of the Celtic proDouns. 

The Celtic dialects, having no declension of the 
pronouns, properly so termed, supply the deficiency 
in a manner similar to that adopted in the Hebrew 
and other cognate languages. They have two series 
of personal pronoims, the distinct or entire pro- 
nouns, which are chiefly used as nominative cases^ 
or as accusatives after verbs, and a ckss of abbre- 
viated pronouns used in regimen particularly after 
prepositions, and answering the purpose of the ob- 
lique cases of pronouns in other languages. I shall 
first give a table of the entire pronouns^ as they exist 
in both of the principal branches of the Celtic lan- 
guage. 

Paragraph 1. 
Entire personal pronouns in the Erse. 
The entire personal pronouns in the Erse are as 

follows : 

First Person. 
Mc, I or mo. 

Sinn, wc ; inn, secondary form, the initial 8 being 

changed for ir and at length omitted." 

Second Person. 

Tu, thou ; thu, i.e. t'hu, secondary form. 

Sibh, you ; ibh, secondary form. 

' In chap. i. roc. i. tho render will find an explanation of what is meant 
by tbc seconaar}' forniB of initial conoonants. 
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Third Person. 
Singular Masculine. 
Se, he ; e, secondary form. 

Singular Feminine. 
Si, she ; i, secondary form. 

Plural Common. 
Siad, they ; iad, secondary form. 

Paragraph 2. 
Entire pronouns personal in Welsh. 

First Person. 
Mi, I ; reduplicate form, my vi, iytoyi ; secondary 
form of initial, vi and i. 

Ni, we ; reduplicate form, nyni. 

Second Person. 
Ti, thou ; reduplicate form, tydi, secondary form 
of initial, di and thi. 

Chwi, you ; reduplicate form, chwychL 

Third Person. 
Masculine Singular. 
Ev, eve, evo, ve, vo, e, o. 
All these various words occur for he and him. 

AoU. The Welsh tranalatons of the Holy Scriptures con- 
gidcred eve as a nominntivo case preceding the verb, and they 
used cv for the accusative ; but in this they are said by the most 
leamo<l of tlie Welsh grammarians to be in opposition as well 
to the common usage of the Welsh language as to the authority 
of the old poets.^ 

With more prolmbility, ere and evo have been considered by 
gruromarians as reduplicate forms, the simplo pronoun being ev, 
or rather e. Analogy leads us to suppose that the original state 

^ Antiqafl! Lingmc BritaxuiicaD Radimcnta, auctorc Juh. Dariet. Editio 
altcm, Oxonii, 1809, p. 84. 
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of this pronoun wn 
bi'ing wiflrned, lie. 



in WcMi oil it iH in Krsc, w.% uiil, H 
ivliidi wiiB aflcrwnnU writloo t. 



k 



Feminine Singular. 
Ili, she ; rcdupHcaled, hilii. 

yiitr. T)ic same rule of niiiilngy above n.Ti'rri'il lu 
that hi wna derived from a primitivQ form n, whence bi, a 

Krec. 

Plural Common. 
Ilwy and hwynt ; reduplicate form, hwjmt hwy.J 

XoU. There ia rcaaon to susptet thnt hwy nnd hwj-nt w 
ill like mnnnor origiaiilly swy and swynt, though this and 
form is no longer extant eveu in Krsc. But of this there is m 
proof, but that which is aflordi'd by aniJogy. 

Pabaoraph 3. 
Pronouns in regimen or Pronominal Suffixet. 
Sucli is the entire and proper form of the pcav 
sonal pronouns in the Celtic dialects, and they pro- 
bably represent a very old or the primitive state of 
these parts of speech in the Indo-European hm- 
guages. It may indeed in many instances be ob- 
served that the Celtic pronouns are the uominatlTCB 
from which the oblique cases in those language* 
may be regulnrly formed ; whereas these cases, in 
(^■veral examples that might 1k.> adduced, have little 
or no affinity to the vocables which now stand to 
them iu the relation of nominatives. The umI 
nominatives appear to have been lost, and other 
words substituted in their places; but iu the Ccttio, 
wliieh has uo declension of pronouns, the original 
forms, perhaps in consequence of this very circum- 
stance, have been prueerved. 



I 
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But besides the series of fonns above given, the 
proDouns in the Celtic language are also found in a 
state considerably modified by composition or con- 
struction with other words. The preceding are all 
separate and complete words by themselves ; those 
to which I now allude are abbreviated, or modified 
and affected in orthography by the words which are 
immediately prefixed. I shall show this by ex- 
amples, and take, in the first place, the pronouns as 
governed by and blended with some of the preposi- 
tions''. 

The following are the forms in which the per- 
sonal pronouns appear when following the preposi-* 
tion at J to: — 



mi or yi \ 
ti or di i 



evo 



' av as attav, to me. 

V at attat, to thee. 

is changed into { aw and attaw ) , . 

I .. J w) mm. 

[ o atto ) 

hi ^ \ i atti, to her. 

ni \ / om as attorn, to us. 

chwi > becomes < och attoch, to you. 

hwynt J \ ynt attynt, to them. 

The preposition taUy under, changes them in a 
similar manner. 



1 


tanav 


tanom. 


2 


tanat 


tanoch. 


3 


tano and tani 


tanynt. 



* In what renuuni to be said on the tuVjeet of the dtoboiibs, I ihaU^ to 
aTotd perplexity, confine mjielf to the Welih dialect of liie Celtio, preiiiittng 
that in the Ene dialect rery nearly tht «me fiicte are to be obienPid. 

IS 
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Ehwng, between, changes them as follows : 

1 rhyng-or rhyng-om. 

2 rhyng-o/ rhyng-och. 

( rhyng-dho rhyng-dh-ynt or 

I rhyng-nf^j rhyng-th-ynt. 

Tn, in, changes them thus : 

ynov, in me. ynom, in us. 

ynot, in thee. jTioch, in you. 

yntho, or ) / ^ ^ 

yndho, ) "^ ^™- y°*y°*' ^^ 

y^^^: '''" 1 in her. ( yndhynt, in them, 
yndni, ) ^ 

Trwy, through, alters them thus : 

trwyov, trwyom. 

trwyot, trwyoch. 

trwydho, ) ^ ,, 

trwydhi, 1 trwydhynt. 

Wrth, by, thus : 

wrthyv, wrthym. 

wrthyt, wrthych. 

The preceding are all very analogous, but an- 
other form occurs in the combination of the pronouns 
with the preposition i, to, of which it is important 
to take notice. 

1. im' or jrm', to me. in' or yn', to us. 

2. it' or yt' to thee. iwch, to you. 

3. idhoy to him. idhynt, to them, 
idhi, to her. 
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Nor are these mutations of the personal pro- 
nouns confined to the instance of their combinations 
with prepositions. They are thus compounded with 
the possessive pronoun or adjective eidho, own. 

eidhov, my own. eidhom, our own. 

eidhot, thy own. eidhoch, your own, 

eidho, his own. cidhont ) . . 

'A\.' x. 'AX. Jtheurown. 

cKini, her own. eidhynt) 

The Welsh grammarians deduce analytically the 
following series of forms under which the personal 
pronouns occur when thus modified by the preceding 
words. 

r 



mi 




av, ov, yv, or m . 


ti 




at, ot, yt, or t*. 


cvo 




aw, 0, or dho. 


hi 


becomes i 


i or dhi. 


ni 




om, ym, or n . 


chwi 




och, ych, or ch. 


hwynt 




ynt, sometimes dhynt. 



The reader can hardly fail to be struck with the 
very obvious relation which discovers itself between 
this series of pronouns and the personal endings of 
the Welsh verbs, of which the different forms were 
given in the preceding chapter. The comparison of 
the two tables will at once prove that the termina- 
tions of the verbs are in fact a series of pronominal 
suffixes, and the problem which regards the origin 
of these personal inflections may be considered as 
solved, in so far as it regards the Welsh and the 
other dialects of the Celtic language. There is in- 
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deed in Welsh a considerable variety in the personal 
terminations of the verbs, and this may be supposed 
with probability to have been a consequence of tte 
poverty of the Celtic language in respect to the 
conjugations in temporal and modal inflectionSi or in 
those changes by which the differences of mood and 
tense are indicated. In these modifications the 
Celtic has fewer resources than many other lan- 
guages; and it was probably found necessary to 
supply the deficiency by a considerable variety in 
the personal endings, which in some measure help 
to characterise the tenses. There is not, howeveTi 
in these a greater diversity than among the abbre- 
viated pronouns, and nearly all the verbal termina- 
tions are to be found in the preceding table. This 
I shall now shew by a comparison of the verbal 
endings with the pronoims. 

Paragraph 4. 

Comparison of the personal endings of verbs with the 
contracted forms of the pronouns. 

It may be remembered that in a former section 
the personal endings of the verbs in the Welsh lan- 
guage were said to bo reducible for the most part to 
four, or rather three princii)al forms. These are as 
follows : 

First fonn. Second form. Third form. 



SINO. 


BIKO. 


UNO 


1. -av 


-ais 


-wn 


2. -i 


-aist 


-it 


3. root Biinply 


-odh 


-ai. 
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PLVR. 


FLUE. 


FLUE. 


1. -wn 


-om 


-em or -ym 


2. -wch 


-och 


-ech or -ych 


3. -ant 


-ont 


-ent or -ynt 



If the reader will only compare this table with 
that of abbreviated pronouns contained in the end 
of the last paragraph, he will perceive at once their 
relation. 

The plural terminations are precisely the pro- 
nouns. The first set presents the greatest variety, 
but even these are traced among the pronouns ; in' 
or yn' and iwch, being the forms which the pro- 
nouns ni and chwi assume after the proposition i. 
The first of these, in' or yn', seems a more natural 
change of ni, than the more usual om or ym, which 
is so remote from ni as to give rise to suspicion that 
the Welsh language had once a pronoun resembling 
the ofii or aiJLis of the Greeks, and that this has 
been lost, notwithstanding the permanent character 
of the Celtic dialects. 

The personal endings in the singular number are 
more various, but they are still analogous to the ab- 
breviated pronouns. In the first form, for example, 
which b that of the future or jwcsent tense, the first 
person has the ending in av^ which the pronoun mi 
or vi generally assumes in regimen, as above shewn. 
The ais of the second form is not pronominal, but 
an inflection characteristic of the tense, the syllable 
ais or as being introduced in the past tenses of the 
Celtic verb, nearly as the od or ed in the Teutonic 
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conjugations ; it is brought in before the pronominal 
termination, as in the plurals carasom, cnrasoch, 
carasant. The second person, in two out of the 
three forms, has the abbreviated pronoun as a suffix, 
either in it or t In the first form, the ending i, 
though it docs not appear among the abbreviated 
pronouns, is the termination of the separate pronoun 
of the second person ; and this is therefore probably 
a suffix. The third person is differently constituted. 
In the first form of the verb, as in carav, ceri, car, 
from the word caru to love, or in bydhav, bydhi, 
bj'dh, from the verb substantive, the third person is 
merely the verbal root used, as in the Semitic lan- 
guages, without any suffix. In the third form ai 
was perhaps ae, and derived from eve, or its modi- 
fication as used in regimen 6. The ending in odk 
seems anomalous in the "Welsh language, tliough it 
nearly resembles the temunation of the third person 
in other idioms, as the Teutonic aitk or o/.' The 
Welsh suffix, if formed regularly from the pronoun, 
would be in or aw ; and this actually occurs in the 
future tense of the subjunctive mood, which do« 
not fall under cither of the forms above stated, bat 
has the singular number thus : 

1. bydhwyv, 2. bydhych, 3. bydho. 

Parage API! o. 

General result in rei<pect to the Celtic v€rha. 

On a review of this analysis it appcan clearly 
that tlio WcUh verbal terminations are in gcncnl 

* ti il thfi 4hhitTiatcd rom at tlir pronnun (dhn) rarrnad * 
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merely abbreviated or modified pronouDS^ affixed to 
the verbal roots ; and this conolosion does not rest 
merely upon a probable conjecture, on which the 
grammarians of other Indo-European languages 
have been obliged to found it, but on the more sub- 
stantial fact, that the very terminations in question 
are actually to be identified with the pronouns as 
they are used on other occasions in an abbreviated 
form. 



SECTION VI. 



CoQduiioDi respeotiog the penonal inflectioni of Terbt in tha other 

Indo-Europetn Ungiiagei. 

As it has been, I trust, satisfactorily proved that 
the infiection of verbs in the Welsh language con- 
sists in the addition of pronominal suffixes to the 
verbal roots, and as in a former section sufficient 
evidence appeared, of the affinity and original same- 
ness of the verbal infiections in all these languages, 
we are entitled to infer without hesitation, that in 
the other languages which belong to this stock, the 
verbs are infiected on the same principle, and that, 
although in many instances they are no longer 
extant, pronouns formerly existed in all these idioms 
more or less analogous to the Welsh pronouns. 

It will be worth while to go a little more 
minutely into this consideration. 

1. The pronoun of the third person plural in 
Welsh is hwynt in the entire form, and ynt in the 
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contracted one, which, as a verbal suffix, is ynt, ent, 
ont, ant. In the other languages the terToinatioiifl 
of the verb are as follows : 

In Greek, ovri, em, av, owo, x.t.7<. 
In Sanskrit, anti, antu, an. 
In Latin, ant, ent, unt, anto, ento, etc 
In Teutonic, and, aina, ont, ant, on, etc. 

These languages have no personal pronoun now 
extant similar to hwynt or ynt ; but, &om the con- 
siderations above adverted to, it is probable that 
Buch a pronoun existed in them. 

2. The "Welsh separate pronoun of the first 
person plural is ni, which is to be recognised in 
other languages in the oblique, if not in the nomi- 
native cases.' The contracted form of this pronoun 
in n' enters into some of the Welsh tenses as a 
suffix, but most of them have the other Welsh 
pronoun of this person, om or ym. This, aa wo 
have observed, can scarcely be derived from ni, but 
rather comes from some separate pronoun originally 
common to all these languages, which must have 
been analogous to the Greek ofte or ap(f , or perhaps 
a plural formed from the nominative singular mL 
However this may have been, the termination, am, 
em, ym is really a contracted pronoun in the Welsh 



I 



nStnikrit, 
nOrock, 



i 
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language, and must have existed as such in the 
cognate idioms. The following endings may there- 
fore be regarded as pronominal suffixes : 

In Greek, o^Sj ofAj^. 

In Sanskrit, amah, or amas, ma. 

In Latin, amus, emus, imus, umus. 

In Teutonic, ames, omes, aima, am. 

3. The separate pronoun of the second person 
plural in Welsh is chwi, and the abbreviated one 
och or ych, which, as we have seen, is also the 
suffix in the endings of verbs for this person. All 
the other Indo-European languages have a dental 
consonant in the place of the Welsh guttural or 
palatine letter, as in the 

Teutonic dialects, aith, ith, uth, ot, et. 

In Sanskrit, atha, tha, or ta. 

In Greek, art, rrf, rt. 

In Latin, atis, ate, etis, ete, itis, ite. 

What the separate pronoun was in these languages 
from which the termination of the verb is contracted, 
we can scarcely hope to discover ; but the fact being 
proved that the Celtic verb is here formed by means 
of a pronominal suffix, we may infer from analogy 
that the same construction holds in the other lan- 
guages. 

4. We have seen that the separate pronoun of 
the first person singular in Welsh is mi or vi, and 
the constructive pronoun av, ov, yv, or m'. The 
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verbal suffix is av or yv : in the Erse dialect it is 
am, aim, or im. In most other languages m is the 
characteristic consonant of this person, with or with- 
out a subsequent vowel, as, 

In Greek, jjt», as eiyi, r/9>]f<.i. 

In Sanskrit, mi, or m, as bbavami, abhavishyam. 

In Latin, m, as inquam, sum, amabaui. 

Although the pronouns extant in these lan- 
guages do not come so near to the above termina- 
tions as the Welsh mi, vi, and ra', still they may 
account for it tolerably well. 

In Orcek and In Latin, the iya, or ego probably 
gave rise to the ending of verbs in o, which ia 
perhaps a later form than the termination in mi.'' 

In other instances the first person singular has 
no addition to the simple verb, or to the common 
characteristic of the tense. The verb was used in 
this state either with the separate pronoun or with- 
out any. The other persons are marked by cha- 
racteristic additions, and it was sufficient for the 
first to be without any suffix. But while the 
Teutonic dialects liavc the first person in this state, 
the Celtic dialects, like the Semitic languages, have 
the third person most frequently in the simple state, 
or in that which is nearest to the verbal root. 

• This ii <Miitnii7 lo Ibe opinion oi 



I 



la*, ficfon lUa«(iaiM«M 

bo allowed to hf probable, •omo anmr muil be ginai to tbe [[wliiw. Bav ll 
csa LnTH Iwppuud UmI Ihn tivsnr ronu la iho Unak h 
mcnblc tbow of Ibc Snnnkril tn loiich mon.' ih 
ircrubl do on the hjpe(b«ri*? 
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5. The second and third persons singular end as 
follows : 

Greek, o-i or ^, r^, to, or f i. 

Sanskrit, si or s, ti, or t. 

Latin, s. t. 

Teutonic, ais, is, es, eith, eth, t. 

Here there seems to be, at the first view of the 
subject, an interchange of pronouns; for the pro- 
noun of the second person, in its usual state, was in 
all these languages nearly the same as in Welsh. 
It was Tu, tu, twam (i.e. radically tu), thu, in 
Gh:'eek, Latin, Sanskrit, and Gothic respectively: 
and the pronoun of the third person is sah, and sa 
in Sanskrit and Gothic. But we may observe in the 
first place that the original form of the third person 
was in all these languages to, tlUi, te, or at least a t 
with a vowel adjoined. This is indicated by the 
analogy of the neuter gender and the oblique cases. 
The Greek was originally — 

The Latin with 
is prefixed (?) 

The Sanskrit, 

The Gothic, 

A modification of these pronouns, according to 
the rule adopted in the other pei-sons, would pro- 
duce tho endin«^s of verbs in tho thinl iHjrson 
singular exactly as they are above laid down. 



Tif, 


tA, 


TO. 


tc, 


ta, 


tud. 


tas or 
tah, 


ta, 

1 


tat, or tad. 


tha, 


tbo, 


tha, or thata. 
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In those instanees in which the third person of 
the Terb has an ending in a vowel, we may accouDt 
for the peculiarity by supposing, either that the 
suffix has been omitted, as it was above shown to i 
be in some languages, or that a contracted pronoun, 
akin to the e of the Welsh or the e of the Greek 
language, has been used. 

The personal pronouns of the second and third i 
persons are so nearly alike, that it was found nece»- ' 
sary to distinguish the verb connected with each by 
some discriminating mark ; and this was easily done 
by taking a form of one personal pronoun, which 
was perhaps originally only a dialectic diflference, 
but in which the sibilant consonant is substituted 
for a dental one. It is well known that s and t aro 
easily interchanged, as when the Greek e-tr is trans- 
muted into TT, and in the present instance tv has 
been actually changed for <r6. There being two 
forms of the pronoun, a sibilant and a dental one, 
the former was preferred for the characteristic o€ J 
the second person in those instances in which the 1 
dental had been appropriated to the third jwrson. 

"We shall endeavour in the sequel to make some I 
of these remarks more certain and explicit, by i 
examination of particidar tenses and a comparison J 
of the different forms of verbs in the Boveral Imwi 
guages of the same stock.''*' 
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NOTE ON SECTION VI., AND THE CHAPTER IN GENEEAL. 

(14). Doctrine reMpeeiing the origin of the penom o/verhs,'^ 
The writer in this country who first gave dae prominence to the 
doctrine respecting the origin of the personal endings of the 
Keltic and other verbs, was the late Mr. Gamett Inter alia, as 
a matter of philological history, he pointed out a passage in the 
writings of that exccUenty but under-valued, archsologist, 
Lhuyd, adding, however, that Dr. Prichard did not seem to 
be aware of it — as was doubtless the case. Ko man was more 
incapable of appropriating the discovery of a predecessor. The 
passage, however, of Lhuyd, as given by Mr. Gamett, is as 
follows : — "We may observe that the verbs have derived their 
distinction of persons originally from the pronouns, in regard we 
find yet some footsteps of them in their termination. For the 
last letter in Guelav [I see] is taken from rt, I ; the last of 
Guelon [we see], from ni, we ; of Guelock and Gueloh [ye see], 
fh)m ehui and hui, ye ; and in Guelanz, the third person plural, 
the pronoun [which] is almost wholly retained for afu, oitt, or 
oim, is but the same with our Welsh ugnt or huini, they." Of 
paramount importance, however, was Mr. Gamett*s own modifi- 
cation of the theory. In a contribution to the ' Quarterly Beview* 
for Christmas, a.d. 1836, (vol. Ivii., pp. 93, 94), he writes as 
follows : — " We have a statement of Lhuyd, making a perfectly 
analogous one with respect to the personal terminations of the 
verb in Welsh, in his well-known work, ' The Eastern Origin of 
the Celtic Nations.' Both those eminent scholars refer thoae 
terminations to the ordinary nominatives of the personal pro- 
nouns, of which they consider them to be abbreviated forms. As 
^EU- back as a.d. 1836, the writer believed that he saw reason to 
allege strong objections to this view of the matter, which he ex- 
pressed in the following terms in a critique on Dr. Prichard's 
work: — 'We have observed that Dr. Prichard's statements re- 
specting the Celtic languages throw a new and important light 
on the formation of language ; and this we hold to be particularly 
the case with respect to the verb. He has shown that the per- 
sonal terminations in Welsh are pronouns, and that they are more 
clearly and unequivocally so than the corresponding endings in 
Sanskrit or its immediate descendants. However, he lays no 
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stress upon a fact which we cannot bat consider highly import- 
ant, yiz. that they are evidently in statu reffiminii, not in appo- 
sition or concord: in other words, they are not nominatives, but 
oblique cases, precisely such as are affixed to various prcpoaitionB. 
For example, the second person plural does not end with the 
nominative chwi, but with ech, tech, oeh, yeh, which last three 
forms are also found coalescing with various prepositions — iwcht 
to you; ynochf in you ; wrthyeh, through you. Now the roots of 
Welsh verbs are confessedly nouns, generally of abstract signifi- 
cation : ex. gr. dysy is both doctrina and the 2nd pers. impera- 
tive, doee ; dysg-och or -wch is not, therefore, doeetU or docebittM 
voa; but doctrina vestriim, teaching of or hy you. This leads 
to the important conclusion that a verb is nothing but a nown^ 
combined with an oblique case of a personal pronoun, virtually in- 
cluding in it a connecting preposition. This is what constitutes 
the real copula between the subject and the attribute. Doctrina 
ego is a logical absurdity; but doctrina met, teaching of me, 
necessarily includes in it the proposition ego doeeo, enunciated in 
a strictly logical and unequivocal form.' " 

The doctrine, then, as it now stands, is that the personal 
terminations of the verbs ore not only pronouns, but pronouns in 
the oblique case — a doctrine of which full exposition is to be 
found in a series of papers in the earlier volumes of the ' Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society,' of unsurpassed, and, per- 
haps, unrivalled merit, — eminent in respect to the great width of 
the induction upon which the result rests, and eminent for the ex- 
tent to which the method is favorably contrasted with the oidimuy 
d priori mode of treating philological questions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the Inflection of Verb* through Tenses and Moodii. 

SECTION I. 
Genenl Tiew of the subjects 

The obsen^ations comprised in the two last chap- 
ters relate merely to the personal endings of verbs, 
or to those inflections which serve to distinguish 
their different persons and numbers. The modify- 
ing principles, on which depends the discrimination 
of moods and tenses, yet remain to be analyzed and 
compared. These are two distinct subjects of in- 
quiry. I have been induced to enter into the former 
at some length for two reasons. The principal of 
these is, the convincing proof which the inflectioDB 
already surveyed appear to fiimish of a deeply- 
rooted affinity between the Celtic dialects and the 
other languages of Europe and Asia which have 
been compared with them. Another motive has 
been the hope of throwing some light on the gram- 
matical principles governing the inflection of verbs 
in all these idioms. How far this attempt has been 
successful my readers must judge. I ought now to 
proceed to the more arduous task of examining the 
structure of verbs through their different moods and 
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tenses, and of tracing the relations which the latter 
bear to each other in different languages. But this 
endeavour is in the outset obstructed by the great, 
and, I fear, as yet hardly surmountable difficidties. 
The structure of the Teutonic languages, and the 
analogies of these to the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit, 
have already occupied the attention of several ac- 
curate and ingenious writers, who have been men- 
tioned in the preceding pages; but the Celtic 
dialects may be said to fiimish a new and almost 
unexplored field. The attempts which have been 
made to elucidate their etymology have been, with 
very few exceptions, remarkably unsuccessful ; and it 
will perhaps be long before any person, possessed of 
the requisite opportimities for performing this task 
in the best manner, may be found ready to under- 
take it. In this deficiency of materials, and in the 
want of any correct arrangement of such as exist, 
I am aware that I enter upon the remainder of my 
inquiry under very unfavorable circiunstances. I 
am quite unable to proceed in the investigation of 
the Celtic language and its affinities with that ac- 
curacy and lucid analysis, which Professors Bopp 
and Grimm have applied to the idioms which they 
have examined and compared. Perhaps, indeed, the 
subject itself does not admit of such illustration. I 
expect, however, to furnish proofs which shall be 
deemed a sufficient groundwork for the inferences to 
be foimded upon them. 

I shall enter upon this part of my subject, as in 
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the former instance, by examining the particular 
features in other idioms, which I mean afterwards 
to compare with those of the Celtic dialects. 



SECTION II. 
Modiflcationf of Verbs oommon to the SftOfkrit and Greek. 

The most striking and extensive marks of rela- 
tionship are to be traced between the Sanskrit con- 
jugations of verbs and the Latin and Greek, but 
particularly between the Sanskrit verbs and the 
Greek verbs in juu. The Sanskrit verbs may in- 
deed be said to be governed by the same laws of 
conjugation as the latter. But, in making this re- 
mark, we must distinguish three series or different 
sets of Greek verbs in fti, and allow the two former 
to constitute in some respects an exception to this 
analogy, though in another point of view they will 
be found to confirm it. The first are those verbs 
which, besides the characteristic endings of this con- 
jugation, have also a reduplication of the first syl- 
lable, or an addition which is a substitute for one, as 
the verbs T/9i)/i4, S/Softi, and lo-TTjp. There are verbs 
in Sanskrit which have a similar reduplication : it 
is not, however, a general character, but the mark 
of a particular conjugation, which ranks as the third 
in the series of ten classes. Verbs of the third con- 

19 
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jugation reduplicate the first consonant., or make 
some equivalent prefix. Thus from the verbal 
root da, to give^ comes the verb daddmi, dadasi, da- 
dati, answering to S/Scop^ SiSo)^, ^i^mtri or ZRwriy 
which prefixes this reduplication through the four 
first tenses formed like the first three in Greek from 
the present tense, but has no remarkable peculiarity 
in other parts of the verb. Many other Sanskrit 
verbs, which do not belong to the third conju- 
gation, undergo a modification not imlike that 
of the root of ta-rr^iLi. Thus from the root tt 
shtha, to stand, comes the present tense tishthami, 
tishthasi, tishthati. A second class of Greek verbs 
in jx» insert the syllable vu between the verbal root 
and the personal endings, as the verb ^Iciy-Mi-fu. 
There is likewise a particular class of Sanskrit verbs 
analogous to these, and having the same distinction, 
which is considered as the character of the fifth 
conjugation : but these are, as in Greek, a compara- 
tively small number of verbs. Those Greek verba 
in fti; however, which bear the nearest resemblance 
to the generality of Sanskrit verbs, are such as make 
no prefix to the initial of the root, nor any inser- 
tion, but merely add the personal termination. 
Among these we reckon ^Jijftl, dice ; limjjuii, scio ; 
ffijml, sum ; and ^Tjfti, vado. Some of the same dasB 
are obsolete in the present tense, and only used in 
the aorist, as jS^jjxi, proficiscor, and ^'/pijfti, senesco ; 
and this last may be compared to the Sanskrit verb 
jarami, of the same meaning. 
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Sing. 



Dual 



Plural 



KAHSKKIT. 


ABsax. 


jarami 


yvpVfu 


jarasi 


yijpv^ 


jarati 


yvpn<^i 


jaravas 




jarathas 


yripoTOV 


jaratas 


yriparov 


jaromaB 


yijpafiev 


jaratha 


yi^pare 


jaranti 


yrfpaai 



souo fonn. 



yqpari. 



rfipaii^{?) 



y^poPTi. 



Of the PrcBterita Augmentata^ or Preterimperfect 

Tense and Aorists. 

There are two preterite tenses in Sanskrit verbs, 
which are deserving of particular notice, as they 
are formed in a manner very similar to that of two 
tenses of the Greek verb. One of them is analogous 
to the imperfect, and the other to the aorists; and 
there is no reason that forbids their being distin- 
guished by these terms. 

1. The imperfect is formed from the present 
tense by prefixing an augment, and abbreviating 
the personal endings. The augment is the first 
short vowel "V a, which, corresponding with the 
short vowels of the Greeks, might be represented 
indifferently by a or i. Thus are formed from 



tudiimi 

tudofli 

tudati 



atudam 

atudas 

atudat. 



2. The aorist has three, or rather, according to 
Professor Bopp*s division, seven forms. Of these it 
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is observed, that the four first agree more or less 
closely with the Greek first aorist, the fifth and 
sixth with the second aorist, and the seventh^.which| 
besides an augment, admits a reduplication of the 
first syllable, with the preterpluperfect. Thus in 
the four first some make this tense by inserting b, 
or the syllable is, or sa, or sas, between the root and 
the personal endings, and by prefixing the augment 
to the root, the vowel of which undergoes a change 
by the forms guna and vriddhi. The root kship, 
present tense kshipami, makes the aorist akshepam. 
This is one of the examples given by Bopp, and the 
analogy is more striking, if the words are written as 
the Greeks would have written them, thus : 

BOOT PBBflXirT TXITfl. AOBIBr. 

The two succeeding forms of the aorist differ 
from the imperfect tense very nearly in the same 
manner in which the second aorist in Greek difFers 
from the Greek imperfect. 

We shall find the insertion of s, sa, or as, to be 
a method used in other instances for the formation 
of tenses with a past signification.^'*^ 



NOTE ON SECTION II. 

(15). On the a of the Greek awist, — The following is the re- 
print of a paper published by the editor in the ' TransactioDS of 
the Philological Society' (read March 11, 1863). It takes an ex- 
ception to a portion of the doctrine of Bopp, in respect to the 
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origin of the s in the first aorist. It is headed — ' On the Aorists 
in 'tea* 

"A well-known rule in the Eton Greek Grammar may serve 
to introduce the subject of the present remarks : — ' Quinque sunt 
aoristi primi qui futuri primi characteristicam non assumunt: 
eOrfKa posui, eh<oica dedi, rj/ca misi, elrra dixi, rjpeytca tuli.* The 
absolute accuracy of this sentence is no part of our consider- 
ations : it has merely been quoted for the sake of illustration. 

'' What is the import of this abnormal /c ? or, changing the ex- 
pression, what is the explanation of the aorist [in -/caP Is it 
certain that it is an aorist ? or, granting this, is it certain that its 
relations to the future are exceptional ? 

*' The present writer was at one time inclined to the doubts 
implied by the first of these alternatives, and gave some reasons* 
for making the form a perfect rather than an aorist. He finds, 
however, that this is only shifting the difficulty. How do per- 
fects come to end in -tea ? The typical and unequivocal perfects 
are formed by a reduplication at the beginning, and a modifica- 
tion of the final radical consonant at" the end, of words, Twrfrjfa, 
re-TV^-a ; and this is the origin of the ;^ in XiXe^^o, etc., which 
represents the 7 of the root. Hence, even if we allow ourselves 
to put the fc in eOrj/ca in the same category with the /c in 
OfMOfw/ca, etc., we are as far as ever from the true origin of the form. 

"In this same category, however, the two words — and the 
classes they represent — can be placed, notwithstanding some 
small difficulties of detail. At any rate, it is easier to refer 
ofuofioKa and SOrj/ca to the same tense, than it is to do so with 
ofuo^xa and Tirwpa* 

''The next step is to besought in Bopp*s Comparative Grammar. 
Here we find the following extract : — ' The old Slavonic dakh^ 
'I gave,' and analogous formations remind us, through their 
guttural, which takes the place of a sibilant, of the Greek aorists 
eOrjKo, IBcoKCL, fj/ca. That which in the old Slavonic has become 
a rule in the first person of the three numbers, viz. the ^iu- 
raliiation of an original s, may have occasionally taken place in 
the Greek, but carried throughout all numbers. No conjecture 
lies closer at hand than that of regarding eSco/ca as a corruptum 

of ehoxra* etc * The Lithuanian also presents a form 

which is akin to the Greek and Sanscrit aorist, in which, as it 

• English Language, p. 4R9. 
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appears to me, k oisumes the place of am original a/ (voL iL 
p. 791, Eastwick's translation.) The italics indicate the worda 
that most demand attention. 

" The old Slavonic inflection alluded to is at follows i^^ 

BIVOULAB. DUAl. nVSAXk 

1. Nes-orA '^e^-ochowa Nes-ocAMff. 

2. Nes-tf Nes-o«to Nes-otfe. 

3. Nes-0 Nes-o«to Nes-ona. 

" Now it is clear that the doctrine to which these extracts 
commit the author is that of the secondary or derivatiYe cha- 
racter of the form of /c, and the primary or fiindamental cha- 
racter of the forms in a. The former is deduced from the latter. 
And this is the doctrine which the present writer would rererae. 
He would just reverse it, agreeing with the distinguished scholar 
whom he quotes, in the identification of the Greek form with the 
Slavonic. So much more common is the change from ib, ^, and 
the allied sounds, to «, 2, etc., than that from <, a, etc. to h^ g^ 
that the d priori probabilities are strongly against Bopp'a view. 
Again, the languages that pre-eminently encourage the change 
are the Slavonic ; yet it is just in these languages that the form 
in Jc is assumed to bo secondary. For 9 to become A, and for h to 
become Jc (or g\ is no improbable change : still, as c5mpared 
with the transition from Jt to «, it is exceedingly rare. 

"As few writers are better aware of the phenomena connected 
with the direction of letter-changes than the philologist before ub, 
it may be worth while to ask, why he has ignored them in the 
present instances. He has probably done so because the Sanskrit 
forms were in b ; the habit of considering whatever is the more 
Sanskritic of two forms to be the older being well-nigh universaL 
Nevertheless, the difference between a language which is old 
because it is represented by old samples of its literature, and a 
language which is old because it contains primary formsy is 
manifest upon a very little reflection. The positive ai^^oment, 
however, in favour of the k being the older form, lies in the 
well-known phenomenon connected with the vowels e and 1, as 
opposed to a, 0, and ti. All the world over, e and t have • 
tendency to convert a k or y, when it precedes them, into ^^n^A^ 
sA, keht gthf tsh, and dzh, or some similar sibilant Hence, as 
often as a sign of tense, consisting of iC*, is followed by a sign of 
person, beginning with e or t, an e has a chance of being evc^ved* 
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In this caae such a form as €<l>tKffa'a, i^tKffaa^, i^>t\irf<r€, mar 
have originally run iiptKfftca, i^tKfftca^, i^tkrjKe. The modified 
form in o* afterwards extends itself to the other persons and 
numbers. Such is the illustration of the hypothesis. An objec- 
tion against it lies in the fact of the person whi'^h ends in a 
small vowel, being only one out of seven. On the other hand, 
however, the third person singular is used more than all the 
others put together. With this influence of the small vowel 
other causes may have cooperated. Thus, when the root ended 
in 4C or 7, the combination k radical, and /c if^Uctumdl would be 
awkward. It would give us such words as eXjuc^'tca, etc. ; words 
like rirvTr-tca, lypair-Ko, being but little better, at least in a 
language like the Greek. 

" The suggestions that now follow lead into a wide field of 
inquiry ; and they may be considered, either on their merits at 
part of a separate question, or as part of the proof of the present 
doctrine. In this latter respect they arc not altogether essential, 
i.e. they are more confirmatory if admitted, than derogatory if 
denied. What if the future be derived from the aorist, instead of 
the aorist from the future? In this case we should increase 
what may be called our dynamia, by increasing the points of 
contact between a k and a small vowel ; this being the influence 
that determines the evolution of an «. All the persons of the 
future, except the first, have e for one (at l^sat) of these 
vowels — 

rvyft-c-w, Tvy^-iT^i^, Tv^cr-€», TV^-e-TOV, etc. 
The moods are equally efficient in the supply of small Towels. 

" The doctrine, then, now stands that k is the older form, but 
that, through the influence of third persons singular, future 
forms, and conjunctive forms, so many s-cb became developed, as 
to supersede it except in a few instances. The Latin language 
favours this view. There, the old future like eaps-o, and tke 
preterites like rixi {vic-ii) exhibit a small vowel in all their 
persons, e.g. ric-i-if ric-i-ieti, vic-i-it, etc. Still the doctrine 
respecting this influence of the small vowel in the way of the 
development of sibilants out of gutturals is defective until we 
find a n^al instance of the change assumed. As if for the very 
purpose of illustrating the occasional value of obscure dialects, 
the interesting language of the Serbs of Lusatia an<l Cotbos 
supplies one. Here the form of the preterite is as follows, the 
Serb of Illyria and the Lithuanie being placed in juxtaposition 
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and contrast with the Serb of Losatia. Where a $mM yowel 
follows the characteristic of the tense, the sound is that of a ; 
in other cases it is that of eh {kh). 





LAU8.-SXBB. 


Sing. 1. 


noszach . . . 


2. 


noBzesze. . . 


3. 


noszesze, . . 


Dual 1. 


noBzachwe 


2. 


noBzeataj,, 


3. 


noszestqf,. 


Plur. 1. 


noszachmy 


2. 


noBzes'efe,. 


3. 


noBzachu,, 



BXBB. ILLTB. 



doneBO, donije 
doneee, donije 
doneae, donije 



doneBOBuio, donijesmo 
(2onesoste, donijeste .. 
doneaoBZQ, donijesze .. 



UTaUAVXC. 

nesziau.. 

nesziei... 

nesziei... 

nesziewa 

neszieta. 

neszie . . . 

neszieme 

nesziete. 

neszie... 



nosau 



neasat. 
nesse." 



SECTION III. 
Forms common to Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. 

The preceding modifications of the verb are pecu- 
liar to the Sanskrit and Greek languages. The 
Latin has an imperfect resembling the Greek in 
moaning, though formed by a totally different mode 
of inflection, bnt it has nothing analogous to the 
aorist.^'*^ All these three languages agree in the cir- 
cumstance, that they frequently modify the present 
tense by an insertion of particular consonants be- 
tween the verbal root and the personal endings, 
which consonants are dropped in the further conju- 
gation of the verb. Such are the lo-x, or isc, in suoh 
verbs as avaXiVxco and frigcsco, the av, in alerOoMfAaii 
ajuuxpravo), and the numerous verbs resembling them, 
which are analogous to the verbs of the ninth con- 
jugation in Sanskrit : the latter insert na between 
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the root and the termination in the present tense.' 
These insertions are retained only in those tenses 
derived immediately from the present^ as the imper- 
fect is in Latin and Greek : they are dropped in the 
preterperfect and other forms of the verb. 

The Teutonic language wants all these and many 
other variations : it has no tense formed by a modi- 
fication of the present. " The capability of flection 
in the German verbs seems," says Professor Ghimm, 
" to have been greatly impaired. Of the passive 
voice the last remains disappear with the Mo&so- 
Gk)thic : the middle voice is everywhere wanting, 
with the exception of a reflected form in the old 
northern dialect, which is in some degree analogous 
to a middle voice. Four moods exist ; the infini- 
tive, imperative, indicative, conjimctive, but there 
is no optative. What is most to be regretted is the 
loss of many tenses : only a present tense and a pre- 
terite remain to us : the future, and all the different 
degrees of the past signification, can no longer be 
expressed by a change in the form of the verb it- 
self." *» 

NOTE ON SECTION III. 

(16). 7^ Latin language ha$ nothing analogous to the aortst, — 
Exceptions to the doctrine hero exhibited are taken by the editor 
in his EDglish I^onguagc. Port iv. chap. xxvi. In Latin, forms like 
eucurri and vixi {vic-ai) arc both looked upon as perfects. One, 
however, is (if tested by its form) a perfect like renHfMf the other 
an aonst, like en/yjro'a, only under a different name. 



* \m kdnami, kriniiKi, etc. from the nK>t krT, pret. ehi-kr(i-yH. 
^ Grimm*! Dcutiche Grammatik. Thcil. i. 
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SECTION IV. 



The preteri>erfeet seems originally to have been 
formed on the eamo principle in the Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit and Teutonic languages. Many changes 
in the forms of verbs have been produced by the 
addition of auxiliaries, or of particles inserted in or 
added to the root ; but the preterperfect, in that me- 
thod of conjugation which appears to have been the 
primitive one, is an inflection properly so termed. 
A partial repetition of the verbal root itself seems to 
have been originally adopted to denote a past signi- 
fication, implying the act to have been done and 
completed. 

Pahagrapii 1. 
Preterite in Teutonic Verbs. 

The preterite of the strongly inflected conjti^ 
tion, says Dr. Grimm, " must be considered as a chief 
beauty of our language, as a character intimately 
connected with its antiq^uity and its whole constitu- 
tion. Independently of the inflection in the endings, 
of which the nature has already beeu pointed out, 
it affects the roots themselves, and that in a double 
manner; cither the beginning of the root is repeated 
before itself, or tlie vowel of the root, whether 
initial or medial, is modified. The Gothic language 
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yet retains both methods ; it reduplicates and modi- 
fies: sometimes it applies both methods at once. 
Beduplication never affects the terminating conso- 
nants of the root. In the other Teutonic dialects 
reduplication disappears, if we except slight traces, 
and instead of it an unorganized diphthong has 
been formed, the doubling of the consonant being 
no more thought of. 

The reduplicating conjugation leaves the vowel 
sound of the root imaltered, and only puts the 
doubled syllable before the singular and plural of 
the preterite both indicative and conjunctive, but 
not before the participle. The modifying conjuga- 
tion never leaves the vowel of the present tense 
unaltered in the preterite. On this principal are 
formed six reduplicating conjugations, and six of 
the latter description." I must refer the reader for 
further particulars to Dr. Grimm's work, and shall 
here give merely an example of each of these twelve 
conjugations, all belonging to the strong or primitive 
Gothic inflection. Under each verb are inserted 
the present indicative, the preterite first person 
singular and first person plural, and the participle. 

1. Conjugation. Salta, salio, I leap. 
8alta ; pret. saisalt, saisaltum ; saltans. 

2. Malta ; abscido, I cut. 

Muita ; pret. maimait, maimaitum ; maitans. 

3. lllaupa ; curro, I nm. 

Ulaupa; pret. hlaihlaup, hlaihlaupum; hlaupans. 
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4. Slepa, dormio, I sleep. 

Slepa ; pret. saislep, saislepum ; slepans. 

5. Laia, irrideo, I laugh. 

Laia ; pret. lailo, lailoum ; laians. 

6. Greta, ploro, I weep or grete, Scottish. 
Greta ; pret. gaigrot, gaigrotum ; gretans. 

Sixth Conjugation without reduplication. 

7. Svara, juro, I swear. 

Svara ; pret. svor, svorum ; svarans. 

8. Skeina, luceo, I shine. 

Skeina ; pret. skain, skinum ; skinans. 

9. Liuga, mentior, I lie. 

Liuga ; pret. laug, lugum ; lugans. 

10. Giba, do, I give. 

Giba ; pret. gab, gebum ; gibans. 

11. Stila, furor, I steal. 

Stila ; pret. stal, stelum ; stalans. 

12. Hilpa, adjuvo, I help. 

Ililpa ; pret. halp, hulpum ; hulpans. 

I have taken these examples in full, because the 
analogies which they display to the forms of our 
tongue are interesting to English readers. The 
Ma3SO-Gothic is far more perfect in its inflections 
than any other language of the same stock. In the 
later dialects they gradually fade away, but still the 
remains are reducible to the same system. 

The weaker form of verbal inflections is, accord- 
ing to Grimm, modern in comparison of the stronger 
form. For the grounds of this opinion I must refer 
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the reader to his work.* The preterite is formed 
by the insertion of a syllable of which d is the con- 
sonanty and this is regarded by Grimm as an abbre- 
viated auxiliary, derived from the verb to doj which 
in the Old High German is tuan. Thus s6kida, I 
sought, is I "seek — did." The inflections of this 
verb tuan are very distinct in the Old High German 
and appear to give some probability to Dr. Grimm's 
conjecture ^*'^ as to the origin of the preterperfect 
tense, in the form which has become most frequently 
used in the modem German and English languages.^ 



NOTE ON PARAGRAPH 1. 

( 1 7). Orimm^s conjecture that eohida = I seek—did, — ^The text 
scarcely puts Griinm''8 doctrine in its true view ; according to 
which did is formed from do by reduplication, then placed afUr 
the verb (to which it gives a past power), then incorporated with 
it as an inseparable affix, and then acted upon by certain euphonic 
processes, which eliminate one of the ds, Tet this statement 
scarcely does justice to the hypothesis; inasmuch as the text of 
Grimm gives us certain forms wherein we find a second d. 
The Ifceio- Gothic plural preterite ends in -dedum; e,g, nae-u 
did-um fuu'i'did-uthf nae-i-d^d-un from nas-ja, and, similarly, 
tdk-i-did^m, etc., and salh-d-d^dHtm, etc. from edk^'a and eal-hd. 
The same takes place in the dual forms, as, ealh-d-dSd-ute, etc. 

Without going frirther than a mere suspension of judgement 
as to the accuracy of this derivation, I have suggested (Eng- 
lish Language, part iv., chap, xxxii.) the possibility of the d of 
the past tense being the d of the participle, that being the t in 
words like voe-a-t-ue^ and the in words like rxHfh-d^i^, 



* Deutxchc Grammatik: th. i., p. 1040. 

^ See p. 886, 1039, 1042, of Grimm't DeuUrhe Grammatik. 
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P^iBAGRAPH 2. 

Preterperfect tense in Greek and Sanskrit. 

The formation of the preterfect t4>nse in Greek 
and in Sanskrit is on principlcn so similar, that it 
requires more care to sum np the points in which 
they differ than those in which they a^ee. In hoth, 
the root, which frequently consists of one syllable, is 
preserved nearly in its entire state, mfh a final 
short vowel added to it, and a short sylhible gene- 
rally prefixed, which is termed the reduplication. In 
Greek the vowel of the reduplication is always «, but 
in Sanski'it the vowel is the short one corresponding 
with that of the verbal root : thus from the root 
^ ruT, which forms a verb of nearly the same 
meaning in Greek and in Sanskrit, the preterite 
is in one language TiVinra, and in the other tutopa. 
The reduphcated consonant in Greek is a tcnoia, 
and in Sanskrit the tenuis or media, when the root 
begins with an aspirate, and when double consonants 
are the initials, the first is alone reduplicated. In 
this last case the two languages just mentioned have 
consulted euphony more than either the Latin or 
Teutonic, both of which repeat the double con- 
sonants. The principal vowel of the root under- 
goes a change in the preterperfect, which in Sanskrit 
is termed giina and \Tiddhi. Thia is analogous to 
the corresponding change in the Greek old preter- 
perfect, in such forms as fU/wwi and olSa, and to the 



J 
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changes above alluded to in the Teutonic and Latin 
preterites. 

The following words will serve to exemplify this 
form of Sanskrit verbs : 



BOOT. 


THisD riBaoir pbvsxvt. 


rBBTKBim. 


bhri 


bharati 


babb&ra, 


tri 


tarati 


tatara. 


tup 


tupati 


tutopa. 



Paragraph 3. 
Of the preterperfect in Latin verbs. 

^lany Latin verbs form the preterperfect by re- 
duplication, and there is reason to believe that the 
number was originally much more considerable. 
We may regard it as probable, that this was the 
oldest form of the preterperfect tense in the Latin 
language, as well as in the cognate idioms. 

In some respects the Latin reduplicated preterite 
agrees with the Teutonic, in others with the San- 
skrit, and with both more nearly than with the 
Greek. 

1. Aspirate and double consonants are redupli- 
cated in Latin as in Moeso-Oothic verbs ; this is 
avoided in Greek and Sanskrit. In the Modso-Gk>thio 
we have from the verb, skaidan^ scheiden, to sepa- 
rate, the following : 

Sk&ida ; sk&isk&id, sk&isk&idum ; skaidans. 

In Latin we have in like manner : 

sciscidi, from scindo. 
Rpondco „ Rpospondi not sospondi. 
fallo „ fcfelli not Trcfelli. 
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2. The vowel of the reduplicated syllable is in 
Greek always i , in Moeso-Oothic ai. In Latin as 
well as in Sanskrit verbs the vowel of the verbal 
root is reduplicated ; as in Sanskrit, the verbal root 

mad, makes mam&da, 



80 in Latin, 



lish 


lilesha, 


tup 


tutopo, 


pedo 


pepedi, 


mordeo 


momordiy 


tnndo 


tutudi, 


ClUTO 


cucurrL® 



Li Latin, however, the reduplicated syllable fol- 
lows the quantity of the verbal root ; in Sanskrit it 
is always short, whatever may be the quantity of the 
root : [as it is also in Latin. Ed.] 

The following are some of the examples of redu- 
plication yet remaining in Latin verbs. 



memiiiiy i.e 


. memoni. 


spospondL 


momordi. 




pepedi. 


peperi. 




poposci. 


pupugi. 




sciscidi. 


tetigi. 




pepigi, i.e, pepegi 


totondi. 




pepuh*. 


cucurri. 




cecldi. 


cecini, i,e, ( 


ceceni. 


cecldi. 


didici. 




tutudi. 


fefclh*. 







' The apparent exceptions from this rule soem to admit of ezplaiution 
See Grimm, th. i., p. 1055. 

* Pango and wfiyyvfii being variations of v^ym. 
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Dr. Ghimm has remarked that verbs which change 
a short vowel in the root or present tense into a long 
e in the pretorperfect had originally a reduplication. 
Fango, or rather page, makes pepigi^ but compingo 
makes compegL This proves the analogy of the two 
forms ; and on the model of pago^ P^P^gi? contracted 
to pegi, we have 



capio, 


ccpi. 


ago, 


egi. 


frango, t\e, frago 


fregi. 


facio, 


feci. 


jacio, 


jeci 


lego, 


legi 


emo. 


emi. 


vcnio, 


veni. 


edoy 


edL 


sedooy 


scdi. 


fiigio, 


fugL 



It is observed in confirmation of this remark, that 
these verbs have in many instances a reduplication^ 
or, what is allied to it, an internal inflection, in the 
cognate languages ; as cepi resembles hof in Gothic ; 
fiigi, Tri^irya; legi, xixoya; and venio, veni, the 
McDso-Gothic verb which is analogous to " come" 
and " came." 

The custom of reduplication in forming the pre- 
terite fell into disuse ; supplementary methods were 
found to answer the same purpose, the principal of 

which were the following : 

20 
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1. The insertion of the letter s before the final i. 
as in 

repo, repd. 

lego, lexi. 

2. The insertion of the syllable &Vj It, mutable 
into U) as 

am-av-i. 
aud-iv-i. 
doc-u-i. 

The former of these methods is analogous to an 
inflection, of which we trace an extensive use, in 
the cognate languages ; the latter is quite peculiar 
to the Latin. The ay has been thought to be allied 
to the bo and bam of the future and imperfect 
preterite.- [Rep^iy etc., are really aorists. Vid. not 
16. Ed.] 



SECTION V, 

Of the remaining fomu of the Verb— Potential, Optatife^ and OoiyiiiieCiTs 
moods— Future tenses— Middle and Paidve voioea. 

Most of the remaining forms of the verb appear 
to be simple inflections properly so termed, and not^ 
as some have suspected, compound words. From this 
remark we must make an exception, as far as regards 
the pronominal suffixes, on which so much has al- 
ready been said ; for these are, as the reader is well 
aware, abbreviated words brought into composition 
with the verbs. With this exception, the moods and 
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tenses of verbs which are now to be considered may 
be looked upon as formed in all probability by simple 
inflection. There are indeed some of these forms 
which have been thought by late writers to have 
derived their peculiar shades of meaning, in relation 
to time and mode, from the insertion or addition of 
significant particles, or other words of a similar use/ 
But the instances in which this can be supposed 
with any degree of probability are, in comparison 
with others, veiy few, and the inference with respect- 
to them is but doubtful at best. And in by far the 
greater number of examples composition of words 
seems to be out of the question ; and it is evident 
that a mere inflexion has been employed, the ori- 
ginal or simple verb having been by design some- 
what modified in pronunciation, or by the addition 
or insertion of a consonant or vowel, so as to impart 
to it a sense in some mode or circumstance different 
from the primitive one. 

Thus it has often been remarked, that it is a cha- 
racter common to the conjunctive, potential, and op- 
tative forms of the verb to change pi'oper vowels, 
and especially short vowels, into diphthongs. On 

* I alladc to Profemor Bopp*8 opinion, and to boom other nmiUr oonJM* 
tur««. According to Bopp's, the future tenies are componnda of a rerhal root, 
or of an attributive vocable and certain forma of the rerb BobatantiTt. 
Thifl conjecture hax been supported with great ingenuity, and has eren in ita 
fiiTonr a g^reat number of coincidence*. But I think it ia by no meuia «U« 
blished. Those, however, who are not acquainted with ProfcHor Bopp'a ahU 
attempt! to analyse the conjugations of verbs, will find their trouble wmptf 
repaid in reading his ** Conjugations-system dcr Sanskritsprache,** and Ukawin 
his observations subsequently published in the Annals of Oriental Lit. aad 
stin more fiilly in his Grammatica Gritica LtngiuB Saiiakrit». 
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this feet a somewhat whimsical theory haa beea 
founded by the learned and fanciful Professor Mur- 
ray. He says, "The subjunctive of all Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic verbs arose from laying an emphasis 
expressive of the conditional state of the mind on 
the last syllable of the verb immediately before the 
personal pronoun. This emphasis not only drew the 
accent to the syllable, but also extended it by the in- 
sertion of e or short, the consequence of protracted 
pronunciation." "The voice was kept up, and this 
inserted vowel gradually slid into union with that 
which supported the pronoun, and formed with it a 
long sound, expressive of suspense and incomplete 
indication." " The optative of all tenses had a simi- 
lar origin. In wishing, we dwell on the word, and 
give it an unusual emphasis, the sign of strong, lin- 
gering, ardent desire." "In grief the emphasis is 
long, and uttered with a wailing, melancholy tone. 
The connection between grief and thsire is close and 
obvious : 

tiff Sk ^^a>olfu, 0lr} re fioi ^fiTreSot elij, 

am oTTore Kpeiovr 'Aftapirficea Bdinov "Eiretol — 

The efFeeta of this state of mind on the medium of 
thought, arc, that the words arc protracted, while 
the consonants rather sink and vanish." 

Whatever may be thought of this explan- 
ation, the fact to which it relates is undoubtedly 
observed in the conjugations of Latin, Greek, San- 
skrit, and Teutonic verbs. In all tliese, the substi- 
tution of diphthongs, and longer or more numerous 
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V 

vowel sounds, is characteristic of the optatiye, poten- 
tvalj and conjunctive moods. 



Paragraph 2. 
Of the future tenses. 

The formation of future tenses deserves a parti- 
cular notice. 

Proper future tenses formed by inflection are en- 
tirely wanting in the Teutonic languages. In Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit they are yet extant ; and in 
all th^e, analogies are to be traced in their for- 
mation. 

The Sanskrit has two distinct future tenses, 
which are formed as follows : 

The first future, or perfect future, is formed by 
adding ta to the verbal root, or rather by inserting 
it between the root and the pronominal suffix. This 
syllable is often preceded by an additionally inserted 
I, and in some of the persons it is tas rather than 
ta. Thus from the root mn^ yach, or rather the verb 
yachami, atrtcoj we have yachitasmi, alnjo-o, or, as 
I here divide the words, 

Present, yftch-ft-nii 
Future, yftch-i-t^-mi. 

The second future instead of the syllable tu or 
tas, inserts sya, as yachishyami, or 

yftch-i-8hyA-mi. 
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The if s is converted into j( s^ [and sometimes 
^ sh] by the Sanskrit rules of euphony. 

Future Tenses in Greek. 

The first future in Greek is formed in a maimer 
very similar to that of the second future in Sanskrit. 

The termination of the first future seems origin- 
ally, as it is observed by Matthise, to have been the 
same throughout, cerco from to. Thus we find iyJa-m 
from oXo), apifTQ) from apm. The middle voice 
oXserojxai would indicate an active oX^o-o/xi, which 
perhaps once existed, and which would be the 
regular form if the suflBx juti had been preserved 
through the different tenses in Greek as it has been 
in Sanskrit. 

The first future consists therefore in Greek in the 
insertion of eg before the pronominal suffixes, in 
analogy with the Sanscrit sya or ishya. 

It may be observed, that the terminations of this 
form of the verb, both in Greek and in Sanskrit, are 
identical with the future tense of the verb substan- 
tive, in Greek l(rojxai and in Sanskrit syami. This 
is the principal foimdation for the hypothesis of 
Professor Bopp, who considers many modificatioiis 
of attributive verbs to be derived from a composition 
of a verbal root with the tenses of the verb substan- 



** Tlie Sanskrit sibilant ^ is neitlicr 8 nor sh. It is said to be prononnoed 
bj passing the voico, with the tip of the tongue applied to the fore put of die 
palate, and Ls represented in Wilkins's Grammar by 9. Sh i% perbapa, the 
mode of expressing it most nearly in our orthography. 
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tive. If other tenses corresponded with the termi- 
nations of the verb substantive so closely as the 
future, there would be sufficient evidence to support 
this opinion. At present, we can only regard it as 
an ingenious conjecture. The Celtic language, how- 
ever, presents a feature which gives it a degree of 
additional probability : to this we shall have occasion 
hereafter to advert. 

2. The second future in Greek is a slight inflec- 
tion of the present, as Xtyoi, xidcS, from xlyco^ xciOoi. 
The present tense is often used for the ftiture by the 
poets ; and this form seems to have been originally 
a mere change in the accent or emphasis of the 
present, designed thus to mark a variety in the 
sense. Some grammarians^ have indeed maintained 
that the supposed second ftiture is merely a first 
future in a different form, in which case there would 
be no second future in Greek. This would be con- 
trary to the analogy of the cognate languages. 
However, it must be allowed that there is not in 
Greek, as there is in Latin and in Sanskrit, a second 
future distinguished from the first by a di£ferenoe of 
sense. 

Latin Futures. 

The future tenses in the Latin language are 
formed in a great variety of ways. 

1 . The most simple form is a slight modification 
of the present, regam, reges, reget being substituted 

* Sm DawM, If iacfOUiiM Critica, p. S7S. 
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for rego (which, aooording to the analogy already 
pointed out, was perhaps originaUy regim), regis, 
regit. This recals those languages in which the 
present tense is used for a future, and the British 
future creday is nearly like it. It is still more 
closely allied to the conjunctive present regam, 
regas, regat. A slight difference in pronunciation 
was adopted, to mark these varieties in the meaning 
or in the relations of the verb to time and mode. 
This is an instance of simple inflection. Here is no 
place for the hypothesis of compound verbs, or of 
particles introduced and interpolated. 

2. Another mode of giving to verbs a future 
signification adopted by the Latin grammarians was 
that of inserting a syllable, a method analogous to 
that practised in Greek and in Sanskrit conjuga- 
tions; but instead of the to- or 0- of the GFreek 
futures, and the sya or ishya of the Sanskrit, the 
Latins inserted er between the verb and the pro- 
nominal suffix, the verb retaining the characteristic 
of the preterperfect tense; as 

rex-er-o, rex-er-imus. 
audiv-er-o, audiv-er-imus. 

The substitution of r instead of s appears in this 
instance, as in a great many inflections in the Latin 
language, to be an innovation, originating either 
from some preference on accoimt of euphony, or 
from accidental variation of utterance. The old 
Latin form was in all probability similar to the 
Greek, es being the syllable interpolated. Bexeso 
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and rexesimus g&ve a harsh and difficnlt sound, and 
were softened to rexero and rexerimus.* 

3. A third species of future tense in Latin verbs 
arises from the insertion of b or rather of ab, eb, or 
ib. Even this has been referred to the composition 
of an attributive root with the verb substantive. 
Becourse has been had here to the verb fuo, analo- 
gous to bhu or be, as in the former instance to the 
verb ^R^as, esse, or cTmi. The terminations of the 
Latin future amabo, bis, bit, are supposed by Pro- 
fessor Bopp to have been derived from a Latin fiiture 
of the verb substantive analogous to the Anglo- 
Saxon beo, bys, byth. 

It is remarkable, with respect to both the Latin 
futures, that a slight change merely of the termina- 
tion gives rise to a form of the verb, which has a 
preterite signification, as amavero (perhaps originally 
written amaverim, but subsequently distinguished 
from that conjunctive form) makes amaveram, and 
amabo (amabim?) makes amabam. This circum- 
stance tends to render it most probable that there is 
nothing in the inserted ba or bo^ which by itself 
gives either a past or future tense, and that it is 
merely through conventional use that any precise 
distinction of time is obtained from this modification 
of the verb. In Sanskrit and in Greek, as well as 
in Latin, the future tense is converted into a preterite 
by a change of the termination ; this is connected 

* On the gubttitution of r for s, I mu«t refer the reader to sect. vi. of 
chapter ii., in which this fabjrct is comidered. 
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in the two last-mentioned languages with the addi- 
tion of the augment 

The facility indeed with which these preterit© 
forms of the verb, either with a slight modification, 
or without any change, are adopted with a ftitur© 
meaning, seems rcmai-kable, when we first contem- 
plate it ; but the frequent occurrence of a parallel 
fact in different languages is calculated to lesson our 
surprise. What can be more strange and apparently 
anomalous than the changes connected in Hebrew 
with the use of the Vau Conversivum ? In Hebrew 
the future imperative, optative, and potential forms 
are all identified, or nearly so, with each other, or 
one modification of the verb answers to all. 

In like manner we find corresponding forms of 
the verb, which may be considered as the same iden- 
tical inflections of the verbal root (if wo make allow- 
ance for the varieties of orthography and termina- 
tion proper to the cognate languages, or for the 
stated interchange of letters between them), denot- 
ing in one language a future, and in another a 
potential, or even a preterite tense, with something 
of the potential or conjunctive signification attached 
to it. Thus the Sanskrit future, the Greek aorist 
optative, and the Latin preterplupcrfcct have nearly 
the same endings. From the Sanskrit root yach wa 
have in the future, 

j'uch -iahynmi. 

From afTCEi), oor. 1. opt. atV -i^atfu. 

From tiiupro in Latin, qunB-iaeem. 



I 
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In the plural, yftch-ishylUnas. 

aiT 'i^acufieVf or fu^. 
quflcs-issemus. 

Here ishyami, co-ai/x, and issem, in which the e 
makes emus and etis long, and was nearly equi- 
valent to a diphthong, afford striking analogies, and 
are in fact the same form with slight varieties of 
orthography, but somewhat greater variety in sig- 
nification.^®) 



NOTE ON PARAGRAPH 2. 

(18). Future Ten$e. — No question in comparatiTe philology 
has received less attention than that concerning the origin and 
deTclopment of the future tense ; neither does the present note, 
by any means, profess to make good the deficiency. It merely 
refers the chief modes by which it is formed to three heads. 

1. It is sometimes formed from the present by a mere change 
of accent. In English we say / hidt you if do not leave off, etc. ; 
wherein hedt means will heat. The so-called second future of 
the Greek language is, doubtless, a present thus modified in 
respect to its accent. 

In the Anglo-Saxon, bed, hiet, etc,, are future rather than 
present. So are the Sarmatian (Slavono-Lithuanic) forms, hueu, 
etc. 

Now the root in question means not so much to ^ as to 
heeome, a fact which again shows how presents are also f^itures. 
Things which are becoming anything have a certain amount of 
action to go through before they have become it. 

Again, things that have anything further to do may fail, 
as easily as they may succeed, in doing it. Hence, wherever 
there is futurity, there is contingency as well. This explains the 
subjunctive, conjunctive, or potential power of the V.ngliiih be, 
(See Englieh Language — on the Verb Substantive.) 

(2). The full explanation in detail of the undoubted affinities 
between the Latin words like regam, regae, etc., as tnoode, with 
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words like rtffam, regn, etc., as teneos, and the BJmilar relations 
in Greek between the non-augmeiit«d moods of the aomt and 
the Erst future in general bus yet to be given. It is dear, how- 
erer, that the connection exists, and, also, that the differanoe 
between mood and tense is less decided tboo the ordinary pnutioe 
of grammarians makes it. 

3. The incorporation of a separate root has already been 
indicated in the lest as n mode of forming futures. Such rooti 
may be not only those suggested, but also the adverbs of faturs 
time. There are many instances in the ruder languages of this 
formation. 



Paragraph 3. 
Middle and Passive Voices. 
The Sanskrit has in its verbs three voices nearly 
corresponding with the Greek. 

The voices in Sanskrit corresponding with the 
Greek middle and passive form themselves by a 
similar change of termination with that of the verbs 
in (xi : as BiSai<ri, or rather SiSain, is changed into 
SiSorai, so bhavati is converted into bhavate. I 
cannot but believe that the original form of the verb 
in Sanskrit was 

bhavamo, \ i' bhavSmi 

bliavase, J from J bhavaai. 
bhavate, J \ bhavati. 

But the first person is, according to the established 
inflections of the Sanskrit language, bhave, instead 
of bhavame. 

I shall not pursue further at present the infloo- 
tions of verbs in the different voices. The roador 
will find enough to answer my chief design in a 



I 
I 
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succeeding chapter, in which examples of the re- 
gular verbs are inserted. 

The termination most characteristic of passive 
tenses in Latin, viz. r, must here be mentioned, as 
it serves as a point of comparison between the Celtic 
and the Latin verbs. 

Another point in which we shall find a relation 
between the Latin and the Celtic verbs, as likewise 
between the Greek and Celtic, is the defective state 
of the inflection of persons in the passive tenses. 
But we shall again take notice of this circumstance 
in its proper place.^"^ 



NOTE ON PARAGRAPH 8. 

(19). Middle and Pasitve vaieei. — Many, perhaps moat 
paasiyca, are originally middle. Many, perbapa moat middlea, 
were originally the verb plus, the reflective pronoun. Thia ia 
eminently the case in the Scandinavian languages. 

In the particular case of the Latin language, excellent au- 
thorities have maintained that the r in amor (/ am loved) is the 
• of M ; just aa is the • in/s^ kallat = lam eaUed, in Swedish. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

niufltration of the principles deyeloped in the preceding chapter. Coiuii* 
gation of the verb substantive and of attributive verbs^ both in the 
other Indo-European languages and in the Celtic dialeoti, 

SECTIOI^ I 
Oeneral Remarks. Analysis of the Verb Substantive in several laogiuign. 

The preceding remarks will perhaps be deemed suf- 
ficient to explain the general principles of verbal 
inflection in the languages to which they refer ; but 
before I can proceed to my ultimate object, which is 
to compare the Celtic verbs with those of the idioms 
supposed to be cognate with the Celtic language, it 
is requisite to illustrate the principles now developed 
by some particular examples. I shall with this 
view lay before my readers a brief analysis • of the 
verb substantive in Sanskrit, pointing out in the first 
place the agreements of the Sanskrit with the other 
languages generally allowed to be allied to it I 
shall afterwards endeavour to illustrate in a similar 
manner the Celtic inflections, and to shew that they 
manifestly partake in the same general analogies. 

I have already observed, in the list of verbal 
roots contained in a preceding section, that there are 
in Sanskrit two verbs substantive, of which cognates 
arc found in various idioms. They are the verb 
^rf^asmi, from the root as,* corresponding with esse 

RoM'Ti, Radices SanskritiC, p. 62, 63. 
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or sum in Latin and fl/x) in Greek, and iraT^ 
bhavami from the root bho, allied to the old Latin 
verb fuo, and in the sense of onW, nasci^ which also 
belongs to this Sanskrit root, to the verb ^t5a> or 
^uvai in Greek. There is, I believe, no language in 
which both of these verbs are extant in a complete 
state, but they are least defective in Sanskrit, which 
has lost many tenses of the verb asmi, though it has 
preserved the whole of bhavami. The Persian has 
two corresponding verbs, bUdan, and am resembling 
asmi : they are both defective, and each contributes 
some tenses towards the conjugation of the verb sub- 
stantive, which is thus made up of their fragments. 
[Rather say that the Persian has the root b-d^ and 
certain personal forms which point to the root -s. See 
p. 320. Ed.] The Sclavonian verb substantive is 
formed from similar elements ; the present tense and 
those dependent on it arc nearly allied to asmi, and the 
past tenses are derived from biit' or bud^ the cognate 
of budan or bhu. The Teutonic languages display 
the same formation : ist or is belongs to the former ; 
boon, be, been, to the latter element. In Latin fuo 
and esse are combined in a similar manner. The 
Celtic language, as I shall shew in the following 
section, has one of these verbs in a more perfect 
state than any other language except the Sanskrit. 
The verb bu or bydh, corresponding with bhu or 
buden, is nearly complete, if not entirely so; but 
there are only fragments, as in other languages^ 
which resemble the cognates of asmi. 
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Faraoraph 1. 

Verb asfnt and its Cognates. 

I shall now compare the principal parts of the 
verb asmi, and subjoin some corresponding forms in 
the cognate languages. 

Present tense. 
1. In Sanskrit. 

vim nuov. amcon) nuoir. n»D vbbmv. 

Sing, asmi asi asti 

Pliu*. smah stha santi 

N. These plural forms were originally (?) 

asmus astha osanti. 

2. In Greek according to the old forms. 

Sing, ififu i<Ta\ iarX 

Plur. €t/i^ icri hnL 

3. In Latin. 

Sing, esuin es est 

Pliu*. siunus cstis sunt 



Sing, am 
Pliu*. Tm 



4. In Persian. 

I est 

Id and 



5. Sclavonian.'* 

Sing, ycsm' yeai ycat' 

Plur. yesmi yestc sut' for jesut' 

6. In Lettish or Lithuanian.^ 



Sing, esmi 
Plur. csme 



C8S1 

cste 



esti 
esti 



* Grimm, i, p. 1064. Vttcr, p. 98. 



iUd. 
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7. In MoBso-Gothic 

Sing, im is ist 

Plur. sijrum sijruth sind 

which according to Dr. Grimm was originally in the 
plural. 

isum i'suth isind 

or, Ksam isith isand 

It is at once evident, that all these are slight 
modifications of the same element conjugated by 
means of the same suffixes. The variation between 
the different languages is not exceeding such as 
exists between proximate dialects of the same speedu 

The preterimperfect tense is not to be traced 
with so much regularity. It is in Sanskrit : 

Sing. Osam ftsls fislt 

Plur. ftsma asta ftaan. 

In Latin, esam was probably the old ibrm of 
eram, for s, as we have seen, was often changed into 
r, and esam would regularly form esem in the sub- 
junctive, which is actually found : 

Sing, esam esas esat 

Plur. esamuB esatis esant. 

The second form of the verb in the arrangement 
adopted by Sanskrit grammarians is the potential 
The potential form of the verb asmi bears a strong 
analogy to the old Latin potential siem, and, 
as M. Bopp has also shewn, to the Moeso-Gothio 
potential. 

21 
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Singular. 



Sanskrit, 


syam 


syas 


syut 


Latin, 


siem 


sies 


siet 


Gothic, 


siyau** 


siyais 
Plural. 


siyai 


Sanskrit, 


sy&ma 


syata 


syus 


Tiatin, 


sicmus 


sietis 


flient 


Gothic, 


siyaima 


siyaith 


siyaina. 



It may bo observed that all these words have 
lost the initial vowel a or e, and that if it were 
restored the preceding forms would bear a near 
lanalogy to sVai/xi, which, though not extant, would 
be a regular derivative from the etymon of fo-o/xai. 

The Sanskrit verb asmi has no future, but M. 
Bopp conjectures, with great probability, that syami, 
the adjunct by which a future tense is formed in 
attributive verbs, is in fact only the obsolete future 
of the verb asmi. A fact strongly favouring this 
hypothesis is, that a tense of this verb exists in San- 
skrit, and is recognized as such, which is only used 
in foraiing the pretcrperfcct tense of certain verbs, 
Asa, iisitha, asa, is termed the third preterite or 
aorist of asmi." It is joined with karayum from the 
verb karomi, facio, creo, and forms^karayamasa, fecit, 
creavit. 



' This form is considered by Iliokcn (Thesanr. Linjr< Sept., torn, i.) as • 
future ten»c, but Dr. Grimm has shewn tliat thi^ Teutonic dialects have no 
simpb future, properly so termed. Hie potentiiil is, however, used for a future 
by Ulphiliis. See Hopp, in Annals of Oriental latt. p. 49. 

• Wilkins's Sanskrit (ii-ammar, j>. 187. 
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There is only one other tense of the verb asmi, 
which is the imperative. 

Sing, asftni odhi astu 

Plur. asama sta santu. 

Compare astu, with ifrrwy esto ; sta with ia-rkj 
este, and santu with sunto. The second person, 
odhi, bears, as we shall see, a strong analogy to 
some of the modifications of the verb substantive 
in the Celtic. 

Paragraph 2. 

Verb bhavttini and lis oognates. 

I shall now give the principal parts of the San- 
skrit verb bhavami, which is entire, though its 
cognates in most other idioms are only extant in 

fragments. 

1 . Present tense. 

Sing, bhavami bhavasi bhavati 

Plur. bhavamas bhavatha bhavanti. 

This tenae exemplifies the personal endings in their complete 
state. 

2. Potential. 

Sing, bhaveyam bhaves bhavct 

Plur. bhavema bhaveta bbaveyua. 

This form corresponds with the Orcok in (Ufu, ai^, ai, 
eup^ev, cure, aiev, 

3. Imperative. 

Sing, bhavani bbava bhavatu 

Plur. bhavama bhavata bbavantu. 

4. First Preterite or Imperfect. 

Sing, abhavam abhava^ abhavat 

Plur. abliavama abbavata abbavan. 
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This tense has the abbreriated form of penonal endings. 

N. The preceding forms, considered as derived from the 
present tense, display that modification in the root (as bhava for 
bhu) which marks the different conjugations. The remainder, 
which may be compared with the tenses of the ttmifu formed 
from crrdo}, have the root in its original state, and with respect 
to these tenses, there is only one conjugation in Sanskrit verba.' 

5. Second Preterite or Aoiist. 

Sing, abhuvam abhus abhut. 

Personal endings in the abbreviated form. 
This corresponds with €<f>i/v, ^t;9> ^v. 

C. Beduplicate Preterite. 

Sing, babhuva babhuvitha babhuva 

Plur. babhuviina babhii\'xi babhuvus. 

This corresponds very closely with the Greek 9rl0ua» ml^tMi?, 
'n'i<f>v€, 7r€<f>vafi€i/, 7r€<f>vaT€, 'n'€<f>va4ri, 

Babhuvima in its termination is allied to fnvimna from 
fuo.« 

7. First Future. 

Sing, bhavitfismi. 
The personal endings nearly as in the present tense. 

' The ten conjugations or fonns of Sanskrit tctIm differ from each other 
only in those tenses which are formed from the present. The flnt modiflM the 
root and interposes a between it and the snfflxes, as bhav-I-mi from BKt^. 
The second subjoins the suffixes immediately, as asmi from as. The third 
reduplicates in the present, as dauamx (8^/u) from da. The fbmth ii 
yu between the root and suffixes, as damtaki (domo) from dam (I 
domitus). The fifth inserts nu after the root, and corresponds eiactlj with 
the conjugation of (§^yv/u. The sixth modifies the terndnation of the root 
somewhat differently from the first, as mbitats (moritur) from the root lau. 
The seyenth inserts n in the root, as in Latin we find jumoo from the root 
juo-uM. The eighth resembles the fifth, but adds only « to roots endiDg in «. 
The ninth adds na to the root, and is analogous to the form of fidtm^ 
ffAc«/r8#. The tenth inserts i in the root, and inflects like the fint. Ilieee 
analogies have been pointed out fully by Dr. Murray (Hist of 
I^anguages). 

• As by Ennius, ** Nos sumu* Rnmani, qui fuvimus ante Rttdini.* 
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8. Precative. 

Sing, bbuyasam. 
The personal endings abbreviated. 

9. Second Future. 

Sing, bhayishy&nii. 

The personal endings in full. In Latin fuissem nearly ap- 
proaches to the above form, or perhaps more closely to the 
following : 

10. ConditionaL 

Sing. Abbavishyam. 
Personal endings abbreviated. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Bhavitum. 

The infinitive mood in Sanskrit bears an analogy to the Latin 
supine. 

Participles. 

Adverbial Participle, bhutw&. 

Passive, bhutah. 

Pret. Reduplicate, babbuvah. 

Present, bhavat. 

Futiu^, bbaviabyat. 

The participles are given without their termina- 
tions, which are added in declining them, and 
resemble those of adjectives. 

The preceding forms are given by grammarians 
as those of the active voice ; but this verb is inflected 
through two other voices, analogous to the middle 
and passive. Of these I shall only extract the 
present, the reduplicate preterite, and the parti- 
ciples. 
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Middle Voice or Atmanepadam. 
Sing, bhave blmTose bhavate 

DuaL bhavavabe bhavethe bhavete 

Plur. bhavSmahe bhavadhve bhavante 

In thia we have only to sopply the first personal ending 
tiTi which the analogy of the other persoas scorns clearly to 
BUggeat, and the whole form will correepond nearly with tha 
Greek. 

EedupUcate Preterite. 
Sing, babbiivo babbiivisbc babbiirc 

Dual, babhiivivahc babbiivatbe biibtiu>'3te 
Plur. babbiivimahe babbiiridve babbuvins. 

Passive Present Tense. 
Sing. bhCye bhujfaae. 

Personal endings as in the middle voieo, 

Eeduplicate Preterite, 
Same as in the Middle Voice. 
Participles in the Middle Voice : 
Present: Bhavam&iiah bhavamanii bhavai 
Reduplicate Preterite ; Babhiiv&nah, a, am. 
Future : Blia\*ishyamanah. 
Passive Present : bhiiyamanab, ft, am. 
The tenninationfl would be represented correctly 
thus ; fiavos, fiMva, [tavay : and it is needless to re- 
mind the reader of the near correspondence of these J 
forms with the Greek. 



SECTION n. 

ADRlfiu of the Cellio Verb SubrtaDtive. 

The verb substantive in Welsh grammars a^pean 
to a learner as if made up of the fingments of two 
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or three defective roots, like the verbs substantive of 
other European languages. But in reality there is 
in the Welsh a verbal root, which is cognate with 
the Sanskrit bhu and the Persian budan, and which 
is like the former, perfect, or very nearly so, having 
as many extant forms as the Welsh verbs generally 
possess. This verb is in the infinitive mood bdd, 
and bod may perhaps be regarded as the root, 
although Dr. Davies gives that term to the third 
person singular of the preterite, which is bu, fuit. 
The third person of the future is, however, often 
the root of Welsh verbs, and this in the verb sub- 
stantive is bydh, erit. Bydh, if not the root, is the 
basis on which most of the modifications of this verb 
are formed. 

Regular verbs have in Welsh, besides the infini- 
tive and imperative moods, five distinct tenses or 
forms : these are two futures, one of which is indi- 
cative and the other conditional or subjunctive, a 
preterimperfect, preterperfect, and preterpluperfect 
tense. All these forms are extant in the verb bdd« 
They are as follows : 

Paragraph 1. 
1. Future Indicative. 

Sing, bydhav bydhi bydh. 

riur. bydhwn bydhwch bydhant. 

N. It must be observed that the Welsh y in the ponaltima ia 
a short h. The ending ac in Welsh stands for am in Erac, and 
the V is e(|iiivalent to mA, or is a secondary form of m. 
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It may be worth while before we proceed further 
to compare with this the future tense of the verb 
Bubstantive in the Bussian, as a specimen of resem- 
blance in one of the eastern branches of the Euro- 
pean languages. 

Sing, budu budet' budut' 

Plur. budem' budete budut'. 

Compare also the potential form of the verb 
budan^ to be^ in Persian : 

Sing, budami budl budi 

Plur. budiml budldl budandL 

2. Future Potential, Conditional or Subjunctive. 

Sing, bydhwyy bydhych bydho 

Plur. bydhom bydhoch bydhout. 

This form is varied as follows : 

Sing, bythwyy bythych bytho, etc. 

and contractedly thus : 

Sing, bwyv bych bd 

Plur. bdm b6ch bdut. 

Compare with the preceding the indefinite or 
subjunctive form in the Persian, which is also termed 
a future. 

Sing, buvam buvi buvad 

Plur. buvim buvld buvand. 

3. Preterimperfect. 

Sing, bydhwn bydhit bydhai 

Plur. bydhem bydhech bydheut. 

This likewise is contracted by dropping the dh, as 
bawn for bydhwn. 
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N. This form is consiclered by Dr. Dayies as appropriated to 
the subjunctive mood, oedhwn, which is derived from another 
root being used in the indicative. In regular verbs, in general, 
this tense belongs rather to the subjunctive than the indicative. 

Compare with the preceding the preterite of the 
verb substantive in Persian. 

Sing, budam budi bud 

Plur. budim budid budand. 

4. Preterperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. b&m, poetice buiun and buym. Lat. fui (olim 
fuimP) 

2. buost fuisti. 

3. bu fiiit. 
Plur. 1. buom fuimua. 

2. buoch fuistiB. 

3. buont and buant fnerunt. 

N. The relation of these inflections to the Latin is obvious. 

In Greek and in Sanskrit the forms most allied 
to this preterite are the aorists, as, 



Sing, abhiiyain 


abhus 


abhuty 


€if>W 


e<f>v^ 


lkf>v. 


Plur. abhuma 


abhuta 


abhuvan, 


i<f>VfA€V 


i<l>VT€ 


i<l>wrav. 



5. Preterpluperfect Tense. 

The preterpluperfect tense bears also a near re- 
semblance to the corresponding form in Latin, and 
this is still more striking if we restore the s in the 
place of r, where we have reason to believe that it 
originally stood. 
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LATIK. 

fuesam 


WBL8H. 

bhuaswii 


LATIir. 

fucsamus 


bhuesym 


fuesas 


bhuasit 


fucsatis 


bhuesych 


fuesat 


bhuasai 


fuesant 


bhuesynt. 



Imperative Mood. 

Sing. 2. bydh, be tbou. 3. bydhed, boed, bid. 
Plur. bydhwn. bydhwch. bydhant. 

Infinitive Mood. 
b6d. 
Persian, budan ; Russian, buit*. 

The preceding are all the forms properly belong- 
ing to the verb bod in the active voice, and, as be- 
fore observed, they are as many as belong to any 
regular verb in Welsh. 

Before we proceed further, it will be worth 
while to compare the present tense of the verb sub- 
stantive in the Erse dialect of the Celtic, with a 
con*esponding form in the Sclavonic language. The 
Erse has a present tense properly so called, although 
it is wanting in Welsh. 

The infinitive mood and the root of this verb in 
Erge is beith, to be. The following is the negative 
form of the present tense : 

1 . In the Erse, properly so termed, or Irish Celtic. 

Sing. Plural. 

1. ni fhuilhim ni fhuilmid 

2 ni f huilhir ni fhuilthidh 

3. ni fhuilh ni fhuiUdh.* 

« (laelic {i.e. Irish) Grammar, by E. O'C , printed by J. Barlow, 

Dublin, 1808, 
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2. In the Gaelic of Scotland. 

Sing. Plural. 

1. ni bbeil mi ni bheil sinn 

2. ni bheil tbu ni bheil sibh 

3. ni bheil e ni bheil iad.^ 

Conditional form of the verb buit', to be, in Russian 

Sing. Plural. 

1. ya bui buile mu bui buili 

2. tii bui buile yii bui buili 

3. one bui buile oni bui buili.^ 

Passive Voice. 

The Celtic grammarians, like the Sanskrit, dis- 
tinguish passive forms of the verb substantive. 
The passive voice, however, in the Celtic, has only 
the third person singular throughout the moods and 

tenses. 

1. Future Indicative. 

bydhir. 

2. Future Subjunctive. 

bydher, byther, and contractedly, baer. 

yote. With byther or bydhir the Latin futuros is evidently 
cognate. 

3. Preterimperfect. 
bydhid, contracted beid. 
Note, Compare the Sanskrit, bbuyato. 

4. Preterperfect. 
buwyd. 
Note. Compare the Sanskrit bhutwa. 

^ Grammar prefixed to tho Gaelic Dictionary pabliahcd by order of t&t 
Ilighlond Society. 

* KlcmcQs de la I^ngne Ruwe, Petcrsboorg, 1768, p. 133. Praktiacbe 
Grammatik der Ruuiicben Spracbo, yon D. Jobann Sererin Vater : Leipiig, 
18U, Tab. 7. 
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5. Preterperfect. 

buasid and bucsid. 

Note. Compare in Latin fuisset or rather fnesit, the old form 
of fuerit. 

Paragraph 2. 

Of defective verbs med as verbs substantive in the 

Celtic dialects. 

Besides the verb bod, which we have compared 
with its cognates, there are other defective verbs in 
the Celtic dialects used as parts of the verb substan- 
tive. In the Welsh it has been remarked that re- 
gular verbs want a present tense properly so termed. 
In fact, the Welsh grammarians give the denomina- 
tion of a future to a particular form of the verb, 
which is used with both a future and present signi- 
fication ; and it is perhaps somewhat doubtful to 
which tense it properly belongs. That it is capable 
of expressing a present signification, without any 
metaphor or reference to the future, is fully evident 
from the instances adduced by the Welsh gram- 
marian Dr. Davies, who observes that, in the 
Creed, the expression "Credo in Deum Patrem" is 
rendered by '^ Credav yn Nuw Dad," and that in 
conversation " Mi a welav" means "I see," and 
" Beth medhi di," " what sayest thou?" 

The following foiins are considered as belonging 
to the present tense : 

1 . Sydh, and by apocope sy ; est, is. This is used 
indefinitely in all numbers and persons. 
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*"■ ^ ' I only the third person extant. 

Maent, sunt, ) 

3. Oes, est. This has no inflections, and is used 

only as a third person singular. 

4. Yw, pronounced yu; est. This is also used in 

the same way as sydh, and it is likewise 
inflected, as follows : 









Singular. 






• 




1. 


wyv, perhaps originally 


y«yr. 






2. 


wyt or wyd. 




• 






3. 


yw. 


Plural. 










1. 


ym 


2. ych 




3. 


ynt. 


There 


is another form of ' 

« 


rw, 


with a sort of 


dupli( 


iation, thus : 










Sing. 


1. 


ydwyv 


2. ydwyt 




3. 


ydyw. 


Plur. 


1. 


ydym 


2. ydycL 




3. 


ydyut 



There is a poetical form yttwyv, yttwyt, etc. 

Passive Form. ' 

Welsh grammarians distinguish likewise a passive 
form of this verb. It is as follows : 

In the poets, and in the dialects of South Wales 
and Pow}'s, ys. 

The poets have also ydis ; it is commonly ydys. 

Note. It must be observed that the Welsh y« is pronounced 
like \u in English, and exactly as the root ^|^ m, in Sanskrit. 

The same root slightly modified, viz. is or isi, is 
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extant in the Erso and Scottish dialects of the 

Celtic ;"* as 

Sing. is mi, or is misi, I am. 

is tu, thou art. 

is e, he is. 

Plur. 1. is sinn. 2. is sibh. 3. is iad.® 

Preterimperfect tense, in Welsh. 

1. Active or variable form. 

Sing. 1. oedhwn. 2. oedhit or 3. oedh. 

oedhyt. 

Plur. 1. oedhym or 2. ocdhych or 3. oedhynt or 
oedhem. oedhech. oedhent. 

2. Passive or invariable form. 

oedhid. 

Cognates. 
The form ys, which is perhaps the real etymon, 
is precisely the root in Sanskrit and in the European 
languages, which, adding the pronominal suffix 
always wanting in Welsh in the third person sin- 
gular, as well as in the passive form, make of the 
same word, go-r*, est, ist.^*®^ 

Note. It is remarkable that the verb substantive has forms 
appropriated to the present tense, while all other Welsh verbs 
are destitute of them. This circumstance may be accounted for. 
There being two distinct verbs substantive, and each having that 
form which is used, as we have seen, in the generality of verbs, 
sometimes with a future and sometimes with a present significa- 
tion, practice, founded on convenience, at length appropriated the 
use of one of them to the future, and the other to the present 

'• Lhuv(V'5 En-'!sh-Tri.sh Dictionary. 

• m 

• Sh^ ..'.-. Afi ily^i- I ' tlio Gaelic IjOnguage. 
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tense. Hence b'ydh came to express " it will he,'* and sydh, ys, 
and 0C8, " it i>/* while, in respect to attributive verbs, which 
have a single form, the ambiguity still remains. 



NOTE ON SECTIONS I. AND II. 

(20). The Verb Substantive. — The author to whom we owe 
the important discovery that the pronoun of the personal endings 
of the verb was in the oblique rather than the nominative case, 
has also illustrated the nature of the verb substantive. In a 
series of papers in the third and fourth volumes of the Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society (to which the reader is 
referred), he has shown that, over a wide extent of language, the 
verb substantive is the adverb of time or place. Speaking 
roughly, / call = calling my here. 



SECTION ni. 

Inflection of a regular verb in Welitl) through it« moods and tenseiw 

The root or origin of a verb in Welsh is, as the 
loamed Dr. Davies remarked, for the most part a 
noun, as dysc, doctrina ; dyscais, docui ; cfir, amicus ; 
carav, amo vol amabo. This substantive, adds the 
same writer, is generally identical with the third 
person singular of the future indicative (as in 
Hebrew the third of the preterite is the root), or 
with the second of the imperative, which forms are 
for the most part the same. 

In some verbs, however, the third person of the 
preterite is the root, as aeth, daeth. 

Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 
Tliere is, according to the Welsh grammarianfl. 
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no present tense in attributive verbs, and this t^nse 
is supplied by a circumlocution, as 

wy V yn cam, literally, elfu iv to> <f>tXelv, I am loving. 

Note. AU the other tenses may be formed by a ftirniW cir- 
cumlocution. 

Preterimperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. carwn 2. carit 3. carai 

Plur. 1. carom 2. carech 3. carent. 

A tense seldom used in the indicative. 

Preterperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. cerais, i.e, kerais 2. ceraist 3. carodli 
Plur. 1. carasom 2. carasoch 3. carasant.* 

The principle on which this and the following 
tense are formed seems to be the insertion of the 
syllable as or ats between the- root and the personal 
endings, and a change of the radical vowel in a mode 
analogous to the Sanskrit form guna. Both these 
changes have been traced in the inflection of verbs 
in the Sanskrit and European languages. And the 
modification of the vowel by guna is, in Sanskrit, as 
in Welsh, confined to particular persons in the 
tense. 

Preterpluperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. caraswn 2. carasit 3. carasai 

Plur. 1. carasem 2. carasech 3. carasent. 



■ See Dr. Davies's Grammar, entitled, Antiqu© Lioguoe Britannicn Rodi- 
menta, from which, and from the grammar prefixed to Richards's Dictionarj, 
the following as well as the preceding conjugations of Welsh Terba art 
extracted. 
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Future Tense. 

Sing. 1. carav 2. ceri 

Plur. 1. carwn 2. cerwch 
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3. cftr 
3. oarant. 



Imperative Mood. 

— 2. car 3. cared 

Plur. 1. carwn 2. cerwch 3. carant. 



Sing. 1. 



Potential, Optative, and Subjunctive Mood. 
Present Tense wanting. 
Preterimperfect Tense. 



Sing. 


1. carwn 


2. cerit 


3. carai 


Plur. 


1. rarem 


2. carech 
Poetic Form. 


3. carent. 


Plur. 


1. ceryin 


2. cerych 


3. cerynt. 



Preterperfect and Preterpluperfeot. 

Sing. 1. caraswn 2. caraait 3. carasai 

Plur. 1. carasem 2. carasech 3. caraaent. 

Or, Poetic Form. 

Plur. 1. careaym 2. caresych 3. caresynt. 



Sing. 1. carwyv 
Plur. 1. carom 



3. caro. 
3. canmt. 



Future Tense. 

2. cerych 
2. carech 

Infinitive Mood. 

cam, amare. 



This one form, taking various prefixes, as yn 
cam, in amando, serves the purpose of Infinitive, 
Gerunds, and Supines. 

S2 
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Passive Voice. 

The Welsh language has a proper passive voice ; ** 
but the tenses have no variety of endings to distin- 
guish the persons. 

Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

Formed by a cu'cumlocution, the infinitive used 
as a gerund, being constructed with the passive 
form of the verb substantive ; as 

ivy ngharu, amor, 
dy gam, amaris. 
ei garu, amatur. 
Xote. Literally el^X ev t(o fiov <f>i\eLV, etc. 

The plural is similarly formed ; but the future is 
likewise used as a present tense. 

Preterimperfect Tense. 

Cerid vi, ti, ev, ni, chwi, hwjTit. 

Preterperfect Tense. 

Canvyd \4, ti, eto. Amatus, siun, es, est, etc. 

Preterpluperfect Tense. 

Carasid, or caresid, vi, ti, et€. 

Future Tense. 
Sing. Cerer vi, ti, cv. 
riur. Ccrir ni, chwi, hwynt. 

^ In this as well as in the numher of tenses in the active Toice, the Celtic 
lanpuag^c is richer than the Teutonic. In the latter, according to Dr. GrinuD, 
the Mcrso-Oothic is the only dialect that preserves any remains of a passive 
voice ; and in that only the present tense indicative and suhjimctivc i» extant. 
The following words are examples : galeikOda, it is likened ; galeikozftn, thoa 
mayest be compared; haitauda, we are C4illcd; halyaindau, they may bo 
hidihn. Grimm's D. Gram. p. 855. Tliere are likewise some indications of a 
middle voice in the Gothic version. 
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Imperative Mood. 

Sing, and Plur. Carer vi, di, ev, ni, chwi, hwynt. 

Potential Mood, Present Tense. 

Sing, and Plur. Cerir vi, di, etc. 

Preterimperfect Tense. 

Sing, and Plur. Cerid vi, di, etc. 

Preterpluperfect Tense. 

Sing, and Plur. Caresid vi, di, etc. 

Future Tense. 

Sing, and Plur. Carer vi, di, etc. 

Participles. 

/ i dhyn, amans homini. 
Carodig } gan dhyn, amatus ab homine. 

( dvn, amatus vel dilectus hominis. 

Caradwy, amandus. 

XoU. This form is nearly analogous to the Sanskrit adverbial 
particijile bhu-twa. 

Such are the inflections of passive verbs in the 
Welsh language. They contain but a few instances 
of interpolated syllables, and those have been already 
remarked. The greater part of these inflections con- 
sists, excluding the personal endings or affixes, of 
slight variations in the final syllables, and chiefly in 
the vowels, very analogous to the changes which 
distinguish the moods and tenses of the passive 
voice of I.atin verbs, particularly in the third conju- 
gation. 
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SECTION IV. 
Coi^ugatioxi of a regular Verb in Erse. 

Present Tense, Indicative Mood. 

Verb, Cesaim or kesaim, I torment. 

Note, The root of the verb is said to be the first person of 
the present tense, the last syllable being cut off. 

Sing. 1. Cesaim. 
Plur. 1. Cesamaid or 



2. cesair. 
2. Cesthai. 



cesam 

Sing. 1. Do ch^sas. 
Plnr. 1. Do chesamar 

or 
do chcssam 



3. cesaidh. 
3. cesaid. 



Preterite. 
2. ch^sas. 

2. chesabhar. 



3. ch^s. 

Schesadar 
or 
cheesad. 



Note. It may be perceived that the form of the present 
cesaim nearly corresponds with that which the Welsh gram- 
marians term a future tense terminating in ar, and that the 
preterite in as agrees with the Welsh preterite in aii. The Erse 
language has adopted a peculiar form for a future tense, made by 
inserting a syllable /a between the root and the personal endings. 
This insertion, however, is not used in all verbs. 



Future Tense. 

Sing. 1. Cesfad. 2. cesfair. 

Plur. 1. Cesfamaid or 
cesfam. 



3. cesfaidh. 
2. cesfaidhe. 3. cesfaid. 



Sing. 1. 

Plur. 1. Cesam. 



Imperative. 

2. ces. 

2. cesaidhe 



3. oesadh. 
3. cesaid or 
cesadis. 
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Potential Mood. 
Preterimperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. Do chesfainn. 2. chesfa. 3. chesfadn. 

Plur. 1. Do chesfamair. 2. chesfaidhe. 3. chesfiaidis. 

Infinitiye Mood. 

Cesadh or do chesadh, to torment. 

Note. The different tenses have another form without the 
personal endings, in which case the personal pronouns are imme- 
diately subjoined. 

Passive Voice. 
Indicative Mood, Present Tense. 

Cestar me, thu, iy inn, ibh, iad. 

Note. As in Welsh, only one form in the passive for all the 
pronouns. 

Preterite. 

Do chesadh me, thu, etc. 

Future. 

Ceefaidher me, thu, etc, or oesfieu: me. 

Imperative. 

Cestar me, thu, etc. 

Potential, Preterimperfect. 

Do chosfaidhe me, thu, etc. 

Infinitive. 

Do bheit cesta, to be tormented. 

Participle. 

Cctita, tormented. 

For the varieties and irregularities of verbs in 
the Erse, as well as of the Welsh, I must refer to 
the grammars of those languages. 
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CuncludiDg otnervnlioQs un tbu CelUu Vurln, witli general ranwrkf < 
BTHmmutiuil pcoulUriliM <it the Celtic bngUMeci. 

The observations uiftde in the two last chapters 
allow U8 to conclude that the inflection of verbs in 
the . Celtic dialects, excluding for the present the 
consideration of suffixes, or the systems of personal 
endings, which were previously compared, is founded 
on principles similar to those which prevail in the 
Sanskrit and in several European languages. 'J ho 
Celtic verbs do not display any traces of the preterite 
by reduplication, which is so remarkable a feature in 
the eastern branches of tlie Indo-Eui-upean stock of 
languages, and which is also found in the Latin and 
Teutonic ; but they change the middle vowels in u 
mode analogous to that which these four langtinges 
possess, under the furm termed guna by Soiukrit 
grammarians, and they interpolate similar conso- 
nants or syllables for the purixiae of distinguisliing 
moods and tenses, the varying termimitious, iwrticu- 
larly in the passive voice, being closely analogoon lo 
those of the other old European idioms, and especi- 
ally to the Latm. 

When we connect the consideration of these 
analogies with the results formerly obtained on c 
paring the systems of i>ersonal endings or suffixes, 
it will por]iai)K not be going too fur to nay, that the 
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whole structure of inflections in the Celtic dialects 
is founded on principles similar to those which are 
the groundwork of verbal conjugations in the other 
languages compared with them. 

The principal affections which words undergo in 
the construction of sentences in the Celtic languages, 
may be referred to two heads; first, interchanges 
between cognate letters on a principle which we 
have compared with that of sandhi ; and, secondly, 
the inflections of verbs. In these consists a great 
part likewise of the peculiarity of the Sanskrit 
language.* In both respects there is a remarkable 
congruity between the Celtic and the Sanskrit. 
There is a third series of variations in words 
common to the Sanskrit and several European 
idioms, in which the Celtic dialects are more defec- 
tive than some other ancient languages of Europe 
and of the East, I mean the declensions of noims. 

Welsh nouns make their plural number nearly 
on the same principle as several of the European 
languages. They add terminations in i, au, ion, etc. 
and they vary the interior vowels of words. 

Welsh nouns have no cases properly so called, 
but the want of them is supplied by prepositions 
which have not coalesced with the words governed 
by them, as they appear in other languages to have 
done in such a manner as to give origin to ca^^es.** 

* The diiTcrcut fomiH of saraaaa and MUidUi occupy a coiudderablc space in 
the Siiiuiknt ^^raiumars of Vadaruju and V4>padevu. 

^ Such at least, accordiug to the opinion defended by lU>ppY is the ori{^ uf 
Sanskrit case«, and therefore also of Grrek and Latin, which ko nearly rewmhle 



Sing. NoTTi. 


an bard^ 


Plur. Nom. 


Gen. 


an bhaird, 


Gen. 


Dat. 


o'n mbard, 


Dat. 


Ace. 


an bard, 


Ace. 


\^oc. 


a bhaird. 


Voc. 
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In the Erse dialect nouns have a very peculiar 

mode of declension. The following may serve as an 

example : 

An bard, a poet. 

na bairdy 

na mbhardy 

o na bardaibh, 

na barda, 

a bharda. 

It is worth while to notice particularly the dative 
plural, which generally terminates in aibhy though 
this perhaps admits of a variety, for it is given by 
Lliuyd in uibh. The terminations in uibh or aibh are 
plainly related to the old Latin dative, in obus and 
abuSj which was probably the genuine and original 
form of this case in Latin. The Sanskrit datives 
plural end in abhyas or abhyah, or at least in bhyas 
after a vowel, as <|^^^ rajabhyas ; Latin, regibus ; 
Erse, righaibh or rioghaibh. 



SECTION VI. 

Grenend Inference. 



I have thus laid before my readers the most 

obvious and striking analogies between the Celtic 

• 

them. Professor J. Grimm, however, who has examined, with • Tiew to thif 
question, the cases of the M(rso-6othic and other Teutonic dialects, teeitti 
inclined to a different opinion, as far as those languages are concerned. He 
concludes his inquiry into this subject (Bedcutung der Casusflexion) wiA the 
remark — ^' Die Casuszeichen bleiben mir ein geheinrnisrollea Element dae ich 
liebcr jodcm Worte zuerkennen will, als es von einem auf allc iibrigen leiten." 
Th. i. p. 83n. 
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dialects, and the languages which are more gene- 
rally allowed to be of cognate origin with the San- 
skrit, Greek, and Latin. On the facts submitted to 
them, they will form their own conclusion. Probably 
few persons will hesitate in adopting the opinion, 
that the marks of connexion are too decided and 
extensive to be referred to accident or casual inter- 
course, that they are too deeply interwoven with the 
intimate structure of the languages compared, to be 
explained on any other principle than that which 
has been admitted by so many writers in respect to 
the other great families of languages belonging to 
the ancient population of Europe, and that the Celtic 
people themselves are therefore of eastern origin, a 
kindred tribe with the nations who settled on the 
banks of the Indus, and on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean and of the Baltic. It is probable that 
several tribes emigrated fix)m their original seat in 
diflfcrent stages of advancement in respect to civili- 
zation and language, and we accordingly find their 
idioms in very diflfcrent degrees of refinement ; but 
an accurate examination and analysis of the inti- 
mate structure and component materials of these 
languages, is still capable of affording ample proofs 
of a common origin. 

My present inquiry has been professedly con- 
fined to language ; and I must refer to my former 
work for the confirmations which the inferences 
now deduced may obtain from other sources. 



NOTE ON THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 



At the conclusion of a work designed to illustrate the 
mutual affinity of those idioms which are termed collec- 
tively Indo-European, it will not be improper to add a few 
remarks on the relation between the latter and two other 
families of languages, which have co- existed with them 
from the earliest ix?riods of history. 

One of these is the class of idioms termed by German 
philological ^vriters, Semitic languages. This designation 
was, I believe, first suggested by Eichhom, who haa re- 
markcnl that the three principal branches into which the 
idioms Ix^longing to this class divide themselves — viz. the 
Hebrew or the dialect of Palestine and Pha^nice, the 
Arabic, and the Aramnwin or northern Semitic spread over 
Syria and Mesopotamia — are as nearly related to each other 
as the Ionic, ^Eolic, and Doric dialects of Greek.* The 
ti^rm Semitic has bcH?n thought by some to be objectionable, 
on the ground that several of the nations who spoke the 
languages so denominated, in common with the descend- 
ants of 8hem, were of Ilamite origin, as the Phconicians or 
Canaanites. It has, however, got into general use, and 
must therefore be retained. Schlozer,^ the learned editor of 
Nestor's annals, has proposed on similar grounds to name 
the Indo- European dialects Jajyetic languages, most of 
the nations by whom they are spoken ha\'ing descended, as 
it is generally believed, from Japhet. We might perhaps, 

* Kinlfituug in iWi Alto Tc«tameut, voii Jt>h. U. Eicbhurn, B. L, p. 49. 
I»ritl. Au*g. 

^ A. I.. Schlo/AT, vou (ivn ChahUecrn, Ri>|>crU)nuin fur bihliiche und mor. 
j^«nl tmliM'h*' latcnitur. th. 8. 
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with less hesitation, ^PP^y ^^^ term Hamite to the third 
family of languages, to which I have alluded. I refer 
principally to the dialects of the old Egyptian speech, the 
Coptic, Sahidic, and Bashmuric, including conjecturalfy, 
until the mutual relations of these languages shall have 
been more fully investigated, several idioms spoken by 
races of Africa, in whose history marks are to be found of 
connection with the ancient subjects of the Pharaohs. 
One of these is the dialect of the Nouba, Bar&bra or Ber- 
berins of the Upper Nile, a race who strikingly resemble 
the ancient Egyptians in their physical characters, as we 
know by comparing the present Berberins with the paint- 
ings and mummies preserved in the Egyptian cataoombs." 
They arc probably the offspring of the ancient Ethiopians 
of Meroe, who in a later age were the subjects of queen 
Candace. Another race, much more extensively spread in 
Africa, are the descendants of the Libyans. The Showiah, 
spoken by the Kabyles among the Tunisian moiintain8, 
and tlie Amazigh of the Berbers and the Shilha of mount 
Atlas, arc dialects of their language, which has been traced 
from the oasis of Siwah to the Atlantic ocean, and which 
seems also to have been the idiom of the Guanches in the 
Canary islands, whose curiously desiccated munmiies bear, 
as Blumcnbach has shewn, much resemblance to those of 
the Eg^^tians, and indicate a very ancient connection 
among the tribes of northern Africa in arts and customs.^ 

It seems to be the prevalent opinion among philological 
writers of the present time, that the three classes of lan- 
guages above referred to, namely, the Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Egj^tian dialects, are entirely unoon* 
nected with each other, and betray no traces even of the 
most remote affinity. A late writer, whom I have before 

' Rebcaiohfis intn the rhvRical History of Mankind, vol. i. 
* Hlunicubach's Derades Craniorum. 
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cited, seems to hold this opinion in a very decided manner 
in reference to the Semitic and Indo-European idioms. 

" It has been asserted/' says Col. Vans Kennedy, "that 
the Greek contains more Arabic words than is generally 
supposed ; but imtil these words are produced, and their 
identity established, I must doubt the correctness of this 
assertion ; for I have never been able to discover any such 
identical terms." He concludes, that "the portions of 
Asia which comprises Arabia and Syria was peopled, or at 
least inhabited from time immemorial, by a distinct race of 
men, who spoke a language peculiar to themselves; and 
that this language, with its cognate dialects, has been at 
all times confined to these coimtries, and that it never has 
extended its influence beyond their limits, except to a 
small part of Africa." 

It must be allowed, that the Semitic dialects constitute 
a very distinct department of languages, which can by no 
means be associated or brought into the same class with 
the Indo-European idioms ; yet it is by far too much to 
affirm that there are no traces of connection between the 
two classes. In the preceding remarks upon the Indo- 
European languages, some futures have been pointed out 
which display a remarkable analogy to the well-known 
characters of the Hebrew and its cognate dialects ; I shall 
only instance the system of pronominal suffixes. This is 
one point in which the Celtic, at the same time that it 
appears to be the least artificial and grammatically culti- 
vated of the Indo-European languages, forms an interme- 
diate link between them and the Semitic, or perhaps 
indicates a state of transition from the characters of one 
of these classes of languages to those of the other. 

In my work on the Physical History of Mankind, I 
ventured to remark, that a very considerable number of 
the vocables belonging to the Semitic dialects, may be 
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recognized in some of the Indo-European languages. It 
would be foreign to the object of the present work to enter 
at large into a proof of this opinion; but I shall here 
adduce a few instances of undoubtedly cognate words, 
which will be sufficient to render it probable that a much 
larger number may be discovered by an extensive and 
accurate research. 

Among the first ten nimierals there are a few terms 
which appear to be cognate : 

SEMITIC DIALECTS. INDO-EXTttOPEAN LANOrAOIW. 

1. echad (Heb.) oka (Sanskrit) 

yak or ek (Pers.) 
3. Ordinal in Chald. Ordinal in Sanskrit. 

^n^7P tlithay (Dan. ii. 39). tritiya.^ 

6. shesh (Heb.) shash (Sansk.) 

7. shevang (Chald.) seven, sibun, etc. (Germ.) 

The following are some verbal roots and noims which 
are evidently of the same origin. Among them are verbs 
which nearly resemble the two verbs substantive already 
traced in the Indo-European language : 

n^3 bith from n^3 buth beith (Erse.) 
(Chald.) to tarry, dwell, (Dan. bydh, bod (W.) 
vi 18.) often used in the Tar- budan (Pers.) 

gum for 1^7. In Arabic this bhu (Sansk.) 
word is ^-::-^^ bat, or ^.:^^.*J bait, be, beon (Teut.) 
to tarry, be situated.*" 

But the verb in Hebrew It can hardly be dqubted that 
whicli closely corresponds with E^^ is a real cognate of the Indo- 
the Indo-European verb sub- European verb. See page 221, 
staiitive, and is in fact identical above. 
with it, is jy^ yesh, he is ; in is (Erse.) 
Arab. ^^} Is/ ys (Welsh) 

as (Sanskrit) 

etc., etc. 

' Buxtorf. Lox. Ileb. p. 60. Michaelis, Supplem. in Lex. Heb. tocc fttS 
^ Gcsenius's Lexicon, Cambridge edition. See Genes, xxviii. 16. Dcuteron. 
xxix. 17, ete. p. 31G. 
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SEMITIC DIALBCT8. INDO-EmOPBAN LAK0UA0F8. 

khul (whole, all) o\jo<;. 

bolh (Welsh.) 
hor, horim, hori (mountain) opo^y Spot. 
laish (lion) \ieov. 

leom (people) Xew, 

luach (a stone table) Ihech (a flat stone.) 

X/^09 

loang (throat, swallow) lung, lingua. 

tor, tori (Chald.) ravpo^, ravpoi 

kcran (Chald.) comu, xipa^' 

giivra (Chald.) gwr, rir. 

»rez, in Chald. ^tJ^^{ — argha-^ crda. 

(^ being, however, often mu- I erth. 

table into d, which would f dhara, daiar. 

make a)rda. J terra. 

^3Ji^ gnabi, (clouds) nabhah (Bansk.) 

nubes. 
Ijji pronounced N€p in On- \ „^^ ^g^^^ 
gtn 8 Ilexapla Iios. ii. i. (a / » / 
youth.) ; ^^* 

nTJJJ — naoDrah, puella. narl (Sansk.) 

ganaz ydvo^ 

chetoneth ^iToii/ 

8i»pel (Jud. V. iJ5), (a cup) simpulum. 

yayin vinum. 

Here wo find ^ standing 
for the digamma or vau. An 
insertion of tho vau will con- 
vert manv Hebrew into Indo- 
European words, as 

2. yadang (know), in Pih.yid- ) vidan, elBeiv. 
dang. ) oISo, veda. 

3. halak walk. 

4. rong (evil) wrong. 

5. chiva (an animal), chavah \ vivo, viva, 
(life). ] jTva (Sanskrit.) 

0. mgang pijyvvfu, frango, i.^. frago. 

kum (arise, come) komm, come, 

loat (to bide, secret) latco, XiJ^e. 
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SEMITIC DIALECTS. INDO^KU&OPEAN LAKOUAOBS. 

arar, aru, ar (curse) apOy apaofuu, 

ad ad, at. 

lakak, also lakhak and likhak lih (Sansk.) \6lx<oi>f Hck. 
•7JIK ^^ udas, ud (Sansk.) vSotp, etc. 

thiggenu (Gen. iii. 5.) 0irfydv€T€ (Qen. iii. 5.) 
tardcmah ex radam traum, dream, 

moth motris. 

moth and ) meath ) ^ ,. 

meth ) meatham ) ' 

olem (age) olim (Lat.) 

charats (cleave, woimd slightly, ) ')(apda'a'(D 

Gesenius) ) scratch. 

laghah (to babble) 

laghaz (speak barbarously) 
yjf^ laghag (laugh and speak ( The same element in \Mci^, 

unintelligibly) ( l^ugh, lacheln, loquor ? 

In all these we recognise one 
element. 

PRONOUNS. 

atta, pron. (thou) tu. 

ta, suffix. ta, tha, suffix in Sanskrit. 

hi (she) hi, si. 

hu (he) evo. 

anu, suffix nu. ni, nos, nau. 



No sufficient comparison of the Egyptian and other 
Northern African dialects i;\ith each other and with the 
Semitic languages has been made to allow of any general 
statement as to their relations. I may however observe^ 
that those who have denied that any affinity can here be 
traced appear rather to have presumed the fact than to 
have proved it. The affinity of some striking words among 
the personal pronouns in the Egyptian and Hebrew 
languages is such as to excite a strong suspicion that more 
extensive resemblances exist, though it does not appear 
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probable that the idioms of Northern Africa are even so 
nearly related to the Semitic, as the latter are to the Indo- 
European languages.^^ 



NOTE. 



(21). The Semitic Languages, — The remarks upon the African 
Languages under section i., Introduction, apply to the statements 
of this note. Whatever else they may be, the Semitic languages 
are, in the first instance, African. 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTER 



SECTION I. 

SKETCH OF THE CHIEF WOEKS ON KELTIC ETHNOLOGT, FUBLISHXD 

SINCE A.D. 1831. — BOPP AKD PICTET. 

Having now given the text of Dr. Prichard, along with 
such observations as his statements more especially demanded, I 
remind the reader that no less than twenty-five years have elapsed 
since the researches under notice first saw the light. This is a 
period sufficiently long to allow of considerable changes in any, 
more especially a philological, doctrine ; inasmuch as philology 
and ethnology, between them, have, within the last quarter of a 
century, engrossed a considerable amount of attention. 

Most of the divisions of philological and ethnological study 
have done this, the Keltic as much as the others — ^as much, and, 
perhaps, more. With the Keltic languages, however, as with 
many more, the fruits have, by no means, been proportionate to 
the labour bestowed on their cultivation. To a certain extent 
the work before us was the commencement of a better era. To 
a certain extent it displaced a great amount of loose and unsatiA- 
factory speculation. To a certain extent it prevented the eccen- 
tric comparisons and far-fetched etymologies which have enabled 
men, with more learning than criticism, to find Kelts everywhere. 

Without pretending to exhaust the subject, I shall, in the pre- 
sent addendum, give a brief notice of the chief works which 
illustrate the history of opinion in Keltic ethnology since 1831. 
These are neither few nor far between ; indeed, they constitate 
a little literature. Several are English, some French, the ma- 
jority German. In order to find a place in the present notice 
they must be, like the work which gives occasion to bring them 
forward, ethnological as well as philological — I might say ethno- 
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logical rather than philological. If not, works of pure eoholarship 
— works with which I feel myself wholly unfit to deal — would 
command attention. 

Omitting these, and limiting ourselves to the treatises which 
have a decided and manifest ethnological aspect, we first come to 
those that either confirm, or contradict, the doctrine of the pre- 
sent volume. 

The writers who most especially confirmed and developed the 
doctrine in support of which the work of Dr. Prichard was 
written, were Bopp* of Berlin, and Pictet* of Geneva. To the 
former of these investigators the subject had a special interest ; 
inasmuch as his great work, the Comparative Grammar ( Verglei' 
ehende Orammatik) of the so-called Indo-European languages, was, 
in a certain sense, incomplete so long as the fact of the Keltic 
being in the same class with the Latin, Greek, German, Norses 
Slavonic, Lithuanic, and Sanskrit was pretermitted. At the same 
time, the Eastern Origin of the Keltic Nations was published 
before the Yergleichcnde Orammatik was completed. It could 
scarcely, however, have found its way into Germany before it 
was begun. Not appearing in the greater work of the author's, the 
Keltic languages formed the subject of a new series of papers. 

As far as knowledge of the languages with which he dealt, 
and skill in the manipulation of letter-changes make a philo- 
logue, the author of the Yergleichcnde Orammatik had (and has) 
few rivals. On the other hand, few scholars have looked leas 
carefully at the principles of philological classification. The 
question as to the extent to which the admission of the Keltic 
into the (so-called) Indo-European class raised tho value of the 
class seems never to have been asked. And, as the same pomt 
was ignored in other investigations, tho charge of having widened 
the Indo-European group to such a degree as to make it no 
class at all, lies, very decidedly, against the Pmsnan Profeasor. 
Besides endorsing and expanding tho views of Prichard, he hat, 
elsewhere, connected the Malay and the (Georgian with the Indo- 
European tongues, as, indeed, they are in one sense ; but not in 
the sense cither originally given to the term, or the sense in 
which it can conveniently be retained. 

Pictet, like Bopp, worked sedulously and skilfully at the 

I Die CelliK-be Sprachcn, etc. B^lim, 1839. 

> I>e r •fflnit^ des I^ngiics Oltiqncn arec le Sannkrit. Pmrit^ 1837. 
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letter- cbangeB, and added a great number of details. The maiD 
fact of the Eeltic being Tndo-£uropcaa was Bufficiently made out 
by Prichard. The works, however, of both Pictet and Bopp 
■were anything but auporfiuous. On the contrary, they wen 
of great eerrice to philology. In Ihe first place tbcy satisfied 
those who delighted in the kind of evideacc (tho Icttcr-chan^ 
testimony) they supplied. In the next, they etampcd the doc- 
trine with a considerable amount of authority. It may also be 
added that, whereas Prichard had looked to the Welsh rather 
than the Irish, Hopp and Piclct looked to the Irish rather than 
the Wcbh. 

The real condition, however, in which Prichard left the qaea- 
tion WQ8 this ; viz. that if the value of the class called Indo-Eoro- 
pean was to be raised by imy fresh additions, the Keltic group of 
languages should form either the part or the whole of such addi- 
tions. More than this I cannot End in his paper. Uorc than thii 
I cannot find in either Bopp's or Pictet's. More than this I 
cannot find anywhere. By which I mean Ihal I nowhere find 
evidence upon either of the two following questions : — 

1st. That the Kelt {of, indeed, any other language) can Iw 
made Indo-European without raising the ralne of the term. 

2nd. That any good is efTceted by so raising it. 

If the writers in question expressed themselves to the bet 
that the tongues in question were absolutely Indo-European, or 
(still more), if they derived them from the East, they left 
omissions in their argument which, to say the least, were ilia- 
gitimat«. 

And here 1 may remark that the question as to how far 
additions may be made to certain clnsses, is by no means confined 
to European and Asiatic philology. In .\frica the same questioD 
arises as to the value of Kuffre, or (as writers began (o call il) 
the South African class. It has one (or more) very rcmarkaUa 
grammatical peculiarity. Tho same appears in the Timmaoi, > 
language near Sierra Leone, far away from the Cape, or even iba 
northern fhmticr of the languages allied to the Kaffre. 

How are we to value this ? It is one thing to oonnecl > 
given language with a certain fresh alliance, but it is another 
thing to separate it from an old one. What, for instance, if ve 
make the Timmani Koffro, is to be done with the languages of 
the group to which the Timmani previously belonged i Are U«y 
•11 to become Kaffre also ? 'ft'hy not? All that can be nid. 
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eren if they are removed and re-associated, is that a class pre- 
viously large has taken a further extension. There is no objec- 
tion to this, provided the fact be distinctly announced, and the 
magnitude, value, or compass of the class thus created be of 
moderate dimensions. 

The fact that the value of a class has been raised should not 
only be distinctly announced, but some rough measure of its 
value should be given. 

But where should we end if we extended the import of the 
term Indo-European as many writers would extend it ? Not till 
we reached the Pacific. Supposing, however, that we stopped 
then, what would follow? Even this; that, having got one 
large class, we should have to break it up into its minor divisions, 
and so have to end where we began. 



SECTION II. 

SXnOH OF THE CHIEF WO&KS, ETC. — CXPAVSIOV OF PRICHARO's 
DOCTRINE PRELDtlNAET REMARK — KEWICAV. 

Were the Keltic tongues more especially like any one of the 
previously recognised Indo-European tongues than the rest? 
Before we answer this question it is well to consider a prelimi- 
nary point. A language, in the eyes of the investigator, is always 
likest the one with which he most particularly compares it 
Hence the apparent affinities of a given tongue depend, in a 
great measure, upon the previous knowledge of the men who 
cultivate it. When the Sanskrit was taken as the representative 
of the Indo-European class, and the Welsh and Irish were com- 
pared with the Indo-Europoun languages in general, but with the 
Sanskrit (as their representative) in particular, the very force of 
circumstances would exaggerate the Sanskrit affinities ; and there 
are not wanting casual observations, if not absolute statements, 
to the effect that the Keltic is pre-eminently Indian. 

Again, the relations of the British language to the English have 
determined a considerable amount of comparisons between the 
Keltic and German ; Anglo-Saxon and English more particularly. 
If these make the Anglo-Saxon Keltic, they also make the Keltic 
Anglo-Saxon. 
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There is, then, a certain amount of similarity which is more 
apparent than real ; or (rather) the preponderance of similarity 
is often determined by accidental circumstances which give us 
only one-sided views. 

Let us lay these out of the question ; and ask whether any 
real affinities of a special kind have been found between the 
Keltic and its congeners. 

Of course, if the Keltic tongues were Indo-European they 
would have certain affinities with the Latin. How far they were 
special or not was another question. The writer who has dona 
most in investigating this is Professor Newman, whose writings 
have been already referred to. 

They showed, beyond doubt, that a great number of words 
which were common to the Latin and Keltic, were original to the 
latter rather than the former language ; so that the doctrine that 
either the Gallic of Gaul, or the Welsh of Britain, had taken np 
a certain amount of Latin elements became untenable. 

But was there any taking up or borrowing at all ? Might not 
both have belonged to some common mother tongue, and (as 
such) have been Indo-European in general rather than either Latin 
or Keltic ? That this was the case, provided the Keltic had not 
borrowed from the Latin, was, I imagine, the common opinion. 
That the Latin had borrowed from the Keltic few maintained. 

But that the Latin has so done, is the palmary doctrine of F. 
Newman ; who holds (and on sound ground) that some Keltic 
tongue stood in the same relation to the Latin as the Anglo- 
Norman did to the English; i.e. that there was an introsiye 
element in the Latin tongue, and that that tongue was Kelt. 
There are several details besides this in his papers, but the chief 
fact is the one just given, and the notification of it gave a definite 
impulse to Keltic philology, and that in a right direction. 

The other main doctrine of the same investigator is to the 
effect that the Keltic that thus intruded was not (as might be 
expected, d priori) the Keltic of the British, but the Keltic of the 
Erse or Gaelic branch. Upon the validity of this doctrine I sos- 
pend my judgment, having indicated an exception to it. Its 
bearings are, however, of great importance. According to the 
ordinary view of the population of the British Isles, the British 
was introduced into Britain from Gaul. The Gaelic, however, 
of Ireland and Scotland may have originated in Britain, or (if 
not) it may have been developed on the Continent, and trmnt- 
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planted to the soil anterior to the spread of the British. And 
this is (there or thereabouts) what Lhuyd's view makes it 
Lhuyd's view makes the original population of all the British 
Isles — ^England as well as Scotland and Ireland — ^to have been 
Gaelic, Gaelic to the exclusion of any Britons whatever. It 
makes a considerable part of the continent Gaelic as well. In 
consequence of this, the Britons are a later and intrusive popu- 
lation, a population which effected a great and complete displace- 
ment of the earlier Gaels over the whole of South Britain, and 
the southern part of Scotland. Except that they were a branch 
of the same stock as the Gaels, their relation to the aboriginea 
was that of the Anglo-Saxons to themselves at a later period. 
The Gaels first; then the Britons; lastly the Angles. Such it 
the sequence. 

The general distribution of these two branches of the Keltic 
stock leads to Lhuyd's hypothesis ; in othor words, the presump- 
tions are in its fiivour. But this is not alL There are certainly 
some words — the names, of course, of geographical objects — to 
be found in both England and Gaul, which are better explained 
by the Gaelic than the British language. The moat notable of 
these are the names of such rivers as the Exe, Axe, and, perhaps, 
Ooset which is better illustrated by the Irish term uitge {whitkipf 
tcaUr), than by any Welsh or Armorican one. 

Mr. Gamett and others, without adopting this view, have 
spoken of it with respect Now Newman's doctrines conoem- 
ing the Gaelic (rather than the British) afBnitiee of the intmsive 
element of the Latin favour, rather than oppose, it But is the 
doctrine itself unexceptionable ? It has already been stated that 
an exception has been taken to it What is the evidence that 
the Gaelic numerals are older than the introdnotion of Chiia- 
tianity into Ireland ? 
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— HOLMBOB. 

Of course, if the Keltic tongues were Indo-European, they 
would have certain affinities with the German. How hx were 
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tlie«e special ? Something has been written apon this qoeation, 
the aspects of which are, mutatit mulandit, those of the lart Mo- 
tion. 

1, Given a certain number of elements common to the two 
olassea — which lent, which borrowed ? 

2. Given a certain number of elemcats common to both 
classeB, are they lent or borrowed at all ? Are they not referrible 
to some common tongue ? Aie they not Indo-European rather 
than either Keltic or German ? 

In respect to the estcnt to which words decidedly belonging 
to one tongue have been taken up in another, the peculiar rela- 
tion of the British to the English is important. There is giving 
and taking here, oven where there is nothing of the kind else- 
where. Upon this point, two papers, by the Rev. T. Davics, in 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, are of importance. 

1. On the races of Lancashire, as indicated by the local 
names, and the dialect of the country. (Bead Dec. 7, 1855). 

2. On the connection of the Keltic with the Teutonic lan- 
guages, and especially with the Anglo-Saxon. (Read Feb, 19, 
and March 5, 1B57.) 

In these papers there is a waste of power on what may bo 
called the controversial points entailed upon Keltic philologoea 
by their predecessors. German aflSnities, as well as other 
matters, have been ovcr-stoutly maintained, over-aloutly denied. 
Hence, on either side of the question, there b a certain amount 
of opparent, or real, advocacy. As a fact in the history of 
opinion, there is a great tendency to disconnect Kelts and Oer- 
mans. As a faot, in the way of geography and ethnology, no 
two classes ore more reasonably presumed to be specialty cob- 
noctcd. It would save much paper if the real li priori presamp- 
tions of the case itself, rather than tlie mere aocidentfi of opinion, 
regulated the ai^uments on either side. 

As it is, however, the papers under notice give Taluablo 
details in favour of the intrinsically probable doctrine that the 
Keltic tongues have special German affinities, these being (as the 
geography and ethnology also suggest) with the Low rather than 
the High German division. The following eztmots { 
the more important lists : — 
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ReUUd Words of a general or abstract kind. 



A.S. ynV (war, fight) ; gt^-hil 

(war-bill, sword); gt/^-hord 

(warlike board, shield) ; O.N. 

gudwr (battle); g^ (id.) 
A.S. ewide^ ewsde (speech, say- 

uig) ; ew^an (to speak, say); 

Ooth. qvithan (to speak) ; 0. 

H.G. quedan, eheden\ O.N. 

qttedha; Mid. Da. quedden 

(salutare). 
A.S. gdbhan (to scoff, to delude); 

Dan. gab (mouth of a river, 

gap, opening); Du. gabberen 

(to prate). 

A^&,/rec (bold, wicked, greedy) ; 

Qerm.freeh; 0,K.Q, froehon; 

Old Sax. froeno (audacter) ; 

O.N. frcekn (strenuos); Goth. 

friki (avarus). 
Germ, gruu (salute, greeting), 

griUs9n ; A.S. grstan, graian; 

BtLY. grUsuen. 



A.S. grim (fury, rage); gram 
(furious, fierce); Germ.yrtmm; 
Du. grimmig (angry, ill-na- 
tured); Dan. grim (stem,, 
severe, sour). 

A.S. helm (covering, helmet, 
foliage); helan (to conceal, 
to cover); G. helm, hulUn. 

A.S. galican (to shout, to re- 
joice); galan (to sing, to en- 
chant); Prov. Germ, gall 
(sound); Du. galm (sound, 
noise, voice). 



W. gtcth (push, thrust); gwtkio 
(to push, thrust) ; cad (fight, 
battle); Gael, and Ir. cath, 

Gael, c&adal (story, narrative); 
ccadalach (malicious, as a 
story); guidh (to beseech); 
W. gwcd (utterance, saying); 
gwedawl (relating to speech); 
gtoedwr (speaker). 

Qi2ie\.gab,gob (bill, beak, mouth); 
gabair (tattler); W. gwcpio 
(to grin, to mock) ; gubain (to 
howl); Bret.ya^(to banter); 
O.Fr.yoi (ndllery). 

W.^ocA (furious fierce, ardent); 
ffiro (violent motion or im- 
pulse); Gael, friogh (sharp, 
keen); fear-gach (enraged, 
furious). 

W. gresaw (a welcome) ; graawu 
(to welcome, to show hospita- 
lity), from gres (what is warm 
or cheering) ; grcsawl (ardent, 
cherishing). 

Gael.^rtoitiii (frown, surly look); 
grim (war, batUe) ; W. grcm 
(crashing of the teeth, snarl); 
W. gremiai (to gnash, to 
snarl). ' 

W. hul (cover, coverlet) ; hulio 
(to cover, to spread over); 
huliur (coverer, slater), pron. 
as the Eng. ''hillier"= tiler. 

W. galw (to call, to invoke); Ir. 
and Gael, glaodh (to cry, to 
shout.) 
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A.S. rynan (to whisper, to tell 
secrets); run (letter, magical 
character, mystery); Gterm. 
rune (runic letter). O.N. Hin 
(rune, confidential talk). 



W. rMn (a aecrety a charm); 
rhino (to be myBteiioiiSy to 
use speUs); GkieL r^n (secret, 

mystery). 



Names of Animals, 

A.S. mearh, mearg (horse) ; W. march (horse) ; wkorehtm (to 

ride) ; mwrchawr (horseman, 
cavalier) ; Gael, and Ir. mare 
(horse); marcair (horseman); 
Bret, and Com. mareh, 
W. nadr, neidr (snake) ; Gael and 
Ir. nathair ; Com. nadier. 



O.H.G. maVy march; O.N. 
mar ; Bav. merchen ; E. 
mare, 

A.S. nadre (snake, adder) ; Goth. 

nadr 8; Germ, natter; O.Sax. 

nadere, 
A.S. hue (stag, buck); Germ. 

hock (buck, he-goat); Du. 

bok (he-goat). 



A.S. hana (cock) ; Germ. 
hahn, 

A.S. catt (cat); Germ, katze; 0. 

N. kdt-r, 
A.S. steda (horse, stallion) ; 

Eag. steed; Germ, stute 

(mare). 
A.S. earn, em (eagle); O.H.G. 

aro, arn, emi; Du. dr; Goth. 

ara; O.N. aernf ari; Germ. 

adler. 

Miscellaneous. 

m 

A.S. beast (biestings, first milk Gael, beist, htasi ; Ir. hisui ; 



W. bwch (a buck) ; also the male 

of several animals, as hwek 

ga/r (he-goat); hweh dmum 

(buck or maleof deer), Poghe; 

GaeL and Ir. boe; Bret, hueh; 

Com. boueh, 
Gael, eun (bird, fowl) : [the letter 

h is not used as an initial in 

Gaelic] ; Ir. id, 
W. cath, cathes (female cat); 

Gael, and Ir. eat, 
Gael, steud (a race, a horse); 

steud-eaeh (race-horse); steitd 

(to run swiftly) 
W. eryr ; Ir. iolar ; GaeL 



of a cow after calving) ; Dan. 
beest (beast); Du. beest 
A.S. mal (toll); O.N. mali 
(pay); Germ, mahl (agree- 
ment). 



Com. bSst ; W. hwgst (wild- 
ness, ferocity). 
W. mal (a separate particle, 
grinding, contribution, tax) ; 
Ir. and Gael, mal, mail (rent, 
tribute, tax); Bret, mmm/ (gain). 
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A.S. tol, toUy (tax, tribute) ; 
Germ. toll. 



A.S. weh (web) ; fcehhan (to 
weave) ; Germ, wthe, wehen. 



A.S. halca (ridge, beam, balk); 

Germ, halken; O.N. holkr 

(fcnoe) ; Dan. hiiBlks, 
A.S. mand (basket) ; Germ, and 

Du. fnand, 

A.S. mur (waU); Germ, mmi&r; 
Du. muur; also A.S. weal 
(wall); Germ, wall; Du. wal. 



k,S.Jlatc(^eak); Germ. Jkuehe; 
Du.JUs, 

A.S. miln (mill); Du. molen; 

Germ, miikle. * 

A..S.parrue (park); Germ.jHiri^ 

(park, warren). 



A.S. rii^p, rdp (rope); Du. r^; 

Sw. rep ; Dan. reeh. 
A.S. panne (pan); Du. pan; 

Germ, p/anne. 

A.S. hdt (boat, ship) ; Du. hoot; 
Dan. haad ; Germ. ^^ 



W. ioli (to curtail, diminiah, 
take from) ; toll (fraction, cus- 
tom, or toll); to^' (to take apart 
from, to exact toll) ; toUawr (a 
tax gatherer). 

W. gwe (web) ; gtceu, gwam (to 

weave) ; gwHad (weaving, knit- 

iiig); gweadur (weaver); GaeL 

Jigh (to weave, to plait); fy* 

headair (weaver, twister). 

W. hale (balk, ridge) ; hal (pro- 
minence); Gael, hale (ridge, 
boundary): Jr. hale, 

W. numed (a hand-basket), tnm 
mun (a hand, Lat. ntanme); 
Gael, man (hand); Ir. mana. 

W. mur (a wall); miirto (to fix, 
to establish, to build a wall); 
W. ^aU (fence, rampart, 
wall); Gael. and Ir. /a/ (circle^ 
fence, eeytke^ Lat fdlx). 

W. jflaeg (a vessel of straw or 
wicker work, a basket) ; GaeL 
flaeg. 

W. melin^ from melu (to grind) ; 
OaeL mmUumn, 

W.pare (enclosure, field, park); 
pareio (to endose, to hedge 
in); Gael. pa4rc enoloiore^ 
field); Ir. Ml. 

W. rAaff (a rope); Sng. reef; 
Ir. ropa ; Gael. rdp. 

W. pan (pan, bowl, cup); GNmL 

(pancake) 
W. Aoi^ (boat) ; ^Mlipr (boatman, 
sculler); Ir. had; Gael i#tf. 
[Pughe derives the word tnm 
ha (immersion, and alto hadd 
(bath), A.S. hoK, tnm th# 
same root] 
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A.S. clwge (bell ) ; Germ . klocke \ W. clock (bell) ; clog (bell, clock); 

Du. and Fries, kloh Ir. chg, 

A.S. my 86, mese (table, dish); Gael, mitu (a plate, dish); Ir. 
O.H.G. miaSf meas \ Goth. mias ; Com. miuB (basket); 
mes, Bret. meusL\ W. mwyi (basket, 

hamper). 
Germ, lohn (wages, hire); Dan. Gael. I6n (provision, food)? Ir. 
Ion. id. ; W. Uuniaeth (formation, 

arrangement, providence, 
food); Lewis. 
A.S uloh (wool); Germ, wolle. Gael, and Ir. olann\ W.gwlan. 

Much of this and the like (for the extracts just given form 
but a small portion of the whole) is minute English philology 
rather than Kelto-German ethnography. The lists, however, are 
valuable contributions to the subject. 

Out of England, a paper of Professor Holmboe's, of Chris- 
tiania, has added to our knowledge of the special relations between 
the Kelt and German, although, like Newman, the author sees in 
many words evidence of the Keltic elements in the German beii^ 
intrmive ; not, however, to the exclusion of many words common 
to the two tongues originally. Holmboe's work is entitled Norsk 
og Keltisk ; om Det Norske og de Keltiske Sprogs Inbyrdes Laan. 
(Christiania, 1854). 

The Keltic is Indo-European, and, as such, German. Besides 
this, there are words lent and borrowed. They are from the 
Low German rather than the High, and from the Norse or Scan- 
dinavian rather than the Anglo-Saxon or Frisian. This is the 
doctrine of the Norwegian professor — right in the main. Several 
of his words are the same as Da vies'. Davies, however, 
draws chiefly from the Anglo-Saxon; Holmboe from the 
Icelandic. 

The Norse affinities had been previously indicated by Gbmett. 
" Some philologists have expressed an opinion that the Scoti or 
Milesians were of Germanic race ; or at all events had been sub- 
jected to Germanic admixture ; and the language, as we now find 
it, certainly gives some countenance to that hypothesis. For 
example, teanga is the only word current for tongue^ totally 
different from the Welsh tavod ; and leights, to heal, leagk, 
physical, are evident counterparts of our Saxon term l&iek. 
The following words, constituting a very small proportion of 
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what might be produced, may serve as further specimens of the 
class: — 

Beit, both. 

Coinnc, woman, quean. 

Daor, dear. 

Dorcha, dark. 

Dream, company, people ; A.S. truma; O.E. trome. 

Drong, throng. 

Faigh, to get, obtain ; Dan. faae. 

Feacht, fight. 

Frag, woman, wife ; Germ. frau. 

Laire, thigh ; Dan, laar. 

Lagh, law. 

Lab, lip. 

Laoidh, poem, lay ; Germ. lied. 

Laad, loading, ballast ; Germ. last. 

Leos, light ; /«/. lios. 

Lumhan, lamb. 

S^r, very, exceeding ; Germ. sehr. 

Seadha, saw. 

Seal, a while, space of time ; A.S. sael, lel. 

Seam, a peg or pin ; Dan. som, nail. 

Sgad, loss, misfortune ; Dan. skade. 

Sgaoil, separate, disperse ; Sic. skala. 

Sgeir, rock in the sea, skerry ; /«/. skdr. 

Sgarbh, a cormorant ; 1*1. skarfr. 

Snaig, creep, sn^k. 

Sneachd, snow. 

Sliochd, family, race ; Germ, getchlecht. 

Slug, swallow ; Germ, schlucken. 

Smachd, power, authority ; Germ, macht. 

Smeoraich, smear. 

Snaidh, cut ; Germ, schneiden. 

Spaisdrich, walk ; Germ, spazieren. 

SpJLr, a beam or joist. 

Sreang, a string. 

Sreamh, a current, Btre«m. 

Stcagaim, parch, fry ; Sw. iteka, to roast, fry, broil. 

Strith, strife ; Germ, streit. 

Trath, time, season; A.S. tbrag; O.E. throw. 

Some of the above terms may have been introdooed in the 
ninth and following centuries by the Northmen ; bat many of 
them occur in the oldest known monuments of the language ; 
they are also accompanied by many compounds and derivative% 
which is commonly regarded as a proof of long natundixatioB ; 
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and are moreover current in Connaught, where the Danes never 
had any permanent settlement. One of the most remarkable 
indications of a Teutonic affinity is the termination tuu, or nu, 
exactly corresponding to our ne88 in ^reatMSS, g<H>dneu ; ex. ^, 
breitheamno^, judgment, £adhn«>, witness, etc. This affix is too 
completely incorporated in the language to be a borrowed term, 
and it moreover appears to be signifieanty in the sense of 9taU, 
conditiorij in Irish, though not in German. As fiEur as the writer 
knows, it is confined to the Gaelic and Teutonic dialects. The 
Irish sealhhy property, possession ; adj, seMhaeh, propn'us, would 
also furnish a plausible origin for the German selber, self, a word 
which has no known Teutonic etymology." 



SECTION IV. 

SKETCH, ETC. — ENLARGEMENT OF THE SO-CALLED INDG-SUBOPBAir 

CLASS. 

If the Kelt be Indo-European, any additions made to the 
class so designated must enlarge the range of Keltic affinities. 
Such being the case, a great deal of work may be done illustra- 
tive of Kelt philology without being meant to be so ; its action 
being indirect. Again, a great deal of indirect work of the 
same kind may be done consciously ; the writer having a special 
view to the Kelt. In either case, additions are made to Kelt 
ethnography. 

Akin to investigations of this kind, but more direct in its 
action, is the comparison of the Keltic tongues with languages 
other than Indo-European — the Keltic being the starting point, 
the illustration of Indo-European philology being subordinate. 
Much has been done in this way — much wisely, much hastily. 

The old belief concerning the Eastern origin of the Kelts, as 
it stood before the word Indo-European was invented, and iis it 
is given in pp. 72 — 78, has yet to die out. 

Consequently, even cautious investigators have not on\j giren 
a list of Semitic elements in the Keltic, but have made the Keltic 
ppecially Semitic. 
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Similar investigators, on the strength of similar lists, have 
made it Coptic. 

Some have made it, more or less, African. 

Albanian words have been pointed out in it. 

So have Siberian ; especially words from the Tungusian 
dialects ; to say nothing of Lap, Ostiak, and the like. 

The following list is Armenian. It is Mr. Qamett's. As 
many make the Armenian Indo-European, its place, perhaps, is, 
more properly, elsewhere. Exceptions, however, to this view 
have already been taken. (Note 8.) 

ARXXNIAK. CELTIC. 

daiern hand O. W. doum, dom,Jl9t. 

khair iitter W. chwter. , 

djur ufoUr W. dwr. 

■rdj b$mr W. arth. 

dxarr tret — derw, oait. 

mifl JUsh — mesj di*kj mnU. 

datol tojudff0 — dadlen, toliti^aU, 

bah good Bret, brao; O. breagh. 

pag-anel to $aluU W. O. pog, a ki$a. 

ton hou9e O. dan, a/>r<; W. din. 

phait wood O. fiadh ; W. gwydd. 

am year 0. W. am, time. 

oakr hone W. aigwrn. 

glonkh koad W. ck^, in pen-glog; O. dogiuuiy 

gir love W. O. aerch. 

air man O. fear; W. gwr. 

amia w%onth W. mil. 

lousin moon — lloer. 

khoz t%cin$ — hwch. ^ 

aijat tilvir O. airgtod. 

amam tummir — aamhradh. 

boon trunk, itock W. bon;0. bnn. 

i werah ovor, mpon — gwor, gor ; O. for. 

kin woman O. ooinne. 

ter, lord; pon. tearan W. teym. 

khagir twoft — ohweg. 

ail but G. ail,*/JUr. {ef. Or. ikJjL) 

It may also be added that Mr. Gamett is one of tlie few 
who have made special compariflonB between the Keltic and 
Slavonic : 
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SLAVONIC. CBLTia 

baba anoldtvotnan Lr. badhbh, tforMTMf. 

blag ffood — breagh; Bret bray. 

blesk brightness — h\o6g, Itffht. 

blejat (Rus.) to bleat W. bloeddiaw, tc cry out. 

blato mud — llaid. 

bodat(Rus.) {'" ^ftl^^Z'Tlt] -pwtUw.to*»/<,^*.. 

borju I fight Ir. borr, f^tory; borras, fo^tfiir. 

bran battle — braine, coptom, chief 

briju I shave "W. byrrau, to crop, 

bi'z quick — pres; Lr. brise; IS^. brisk, 

briag banky shore G. braighe; "W. bre, highgrouitd; 

Sc. brae. 

vitaz conqueror "W. buddyg. 

vlaga moisture — gwlych; Ir. flinch. 

vladnika ruler — gwledig; Ir. flaith. 

vlas hair — gwallt; Ir. folt. 

vl'k wolf Ir. breach. 

vl'na wool W. gwlan; Ir. ollan. 

yran raven^ black Ir. bran, ravcn^ black; W. bnn, 

raven. 

vriema, gen .... vriemene, time Bret, breman, now, 

varit, (Russ.) to boil W. berwi. 

voz upwards; vuisok, high Ir. uaa, up; nasal, kigh^ noNe, 

v'rt garden — gort. 

viera faith W. gwir; Ir. fior, ^rN#. 

glava head — • pen-glog ; Ir. clogaa, tMI. 

glas voice W. Uais. 

gor'kui bitter Ir. geur, tour, sharp. 

grom thunder Bret, knmn (icfpovr^f). 

debel thick W. tew. 

dlant .palm of the hand "W. G. donm. 

dl'g ^debt Ir. dlighe; W. dyled. 

dol valley "W. dol. 

drozd, drozg thrush — tresglen. 

dlbrt valley — dyftrjn, 

zima winter — gauAXf imeiently gum. 

kash'lt cough G. cas; W. pas. 

kobuila mare — capnll ; W. keflfyl, Aortf . 

kolieno knee — glun; "W. glin. 

kovatz smith W. gov. 

kradu I steal G. creacbaim. 

kr'vt blood W. cran (Lat. cruor). 

krag (Polish) circle — cnm, round. 

liek medicine Ir. leigheachd. 

lag grove W. llwjn (Rom. Xoyy^r). 

mal little — malf small, light. 

minu Ipass — Tajn^d, to go. 
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SLAVONIC. CBLTIC. 

ml'zu I milk Ir. blighim. 

more sea W, G. mor. 

mas Jlesh W. meSf a imm/ ; £. mess. 

rad willing — r\\sA^ frm^ gratuiUmt. 

pant (lUyr) „,trunk of a tree — bon; Ir. bun. 

rouno JUece W. rhawn ; Ir. ron, Aa»r o/" ••••■•«&. 

salo ^at Ir. saill. 

slob weakf infirm W. clov. 

slava glory Ir. cliu (Gr. itXios). 

slug servant — sgolog (Ger. schalk). 

slicd footstep — sliocht (E. slot). 

snipg snow — sneacht. 

soloma (Rus.) straw W. calay. 

son (R us.) ...sleep., G. suain. 

such dry "W. sych. 

srzde heart G. cridhe. 

sricda middle W. craidd. 

tuin hedge O. d\aL,fort. 

cherv worm — onunb. 

shlrok hroad — sir, long. 

sbui leftf sinister W. aswy.' 



tt 



What arc we to say to all this ? That the resemhiances are 
accidental ? No. That the lists are wrong ? There is, doubt- 
less, some error ; since no one who uses languages by the doceii 
or score avoids them. On the whole, however, the facts are 
right. 

They arc not facts, however, in special Keltic ethnology. They 
arc simply contributions to the proof of the great general theorem 
that lang^uages all over the world are more alike than many ntp- 
poso them to be. 



SECTION V. 

SKETCH, ETC., AILRAKOKMENT, klTD DETAILS OP THS mUfBlM OF TU 

KELTIC CLABS ITSELF. 

Upon these much has been written, though not in systamatio 
works. The greater part of the lucubrations in this direction 
has been subordinate to the illustration of some other subject. 

24 
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Thus the historians of Qaul, England, and Italy, have all a great 
deal to say about some Kelt population or other. So have the 
historians of some portion of Germany. The geographer and 
ethnologist are in the same predicament with the historian ; not 
to mention the philologuc, who, if he write about the English or 
French, must recognize a Keltic clement. Is this large or small? 
What does it represent ? Supposing it to be large, is the infusion 
of Keltic blood in the veins of the population proportionate ? or, 
is the language more (or less) Keltic than the blood ? or is the 
blood more (or less) Keltic than the language ? Are the Eng- 
lish pure Germans or only half-bloods ? Are the French half- 
bloods or Eomans ? How much also is German ? Which are 
the most Keltic parts of the country ? Which of England ? 
Supposing either or both of these populations to be ever so Keltic 
(or ever so Eoman or German), what is the value of the fact ? 
Is it a difference of race ? What is race ? Were the Kelts ever 
less Keltic than they are at present ? Was there ever anything 
transitional between them and the Germans ? Was nation a ix 
nation b of antiquity, Kelt or German ? or was it neither the one 
nor the other ? 

These questions and the like have been discussed, and the 
writings on them have been various. 

" Sunt bona, sunt quflddam mediocria.*' 

It is scarcely necessary, nor is it easy, to enumerate them. 
It is more convenient, and quite as usefiily to indicate the chief 
subjects that have commanded attention — 

1. Hie details of the Gallo- German frontier. — ^The consider- 
ation of these falls into two divisions — 

a. The position of certain populations of the Rhine, the 
Treviri and the like. 

h. The position of the Belgse. 

2. The position of the Picts, 

3. The position of the old language of Gauls, — ^Was it British 
or Gaelic ? One of the first of Mr. Gamett*s valuable papers on 
the Language of the British Isles (in the Philological Transac- 
tions) deals with this question. 

4. The Language of Britain, — Was this British or Gaelic ? 

5. The present Armorican, — Did this come from Wales ? 

6. Ttie present Welsh, — Did this come from Armorica ? The 
doctrine of Mr. Wright on this point has been already notioed. 
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The zero's and eon^s in all these problems are indicated in 
different sections of either the text or notes. Not one of them is 
settled to the satisfaction of all enquirers. In the mind of the 
present writer the Kelt origin of the Belga) is the most certain 
of the whole list. Yet many make them German. On the oppo- 
site side, no one has written better than Dr. Prichard himself, in 
his Natural History of Man, in the chapter on the ethnology of 
Gaul and Belgium. 



SECTION VI. 

SKETCn, ETC. — WRITINGS OF OARNETT — ^ZEUSS — DIEFTENBACH. 

The chief writings that, either by suggestions, special inves- 
tigations, or the exposition of known facts, have advanced Keltic 
ethnology, now come under notice; and first and foremost 
amongst them, the writings of the philolog^e so often quoted— 
Mr. Garnett. These have touched upon the grammatical stroo* 
turc, the ethnological relations of the stock in general, and 
the details of its constituent elements. With the exception 
of the contribution to the Quarterly Beview, noticed in p. 285, 
all Mr. Garnett' s dissertations are in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society. 

1 . The oblique character of the prononns of the penons of 
verbs is his palmary contribution to philology^to pbilologj, 
however, rather than to ethnology. 

2. His other notices are — 

a. In favour of tho language of ancient Britain being that of 
ancient Gaul, and of both being British rather than Gaelitf. 

b. In favour of the Picts having been Britons rathef flum 
either Gaels or Germans. 

r. In illustration of the affinities of Keltic tongues with the 
German, Slavonic, and other undoubted members of the Indo- 
European stock, and with the Albanian, Armenian, and other 
branches beyond it. 

None of these comparisons are driven to the undue extent of 
making the Keltic speciaUy Armenian, specially Alt^^i^ 
specially anything. It is simply, -in Mr. Gamett's hands, what 
Prichard left it — a language decidedly akin to the Latin, Greek, 
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German, Slavonic, and Sanskrit, and more or less allied to cer- 
tain languages beyond the pale of the class to which these 
belonged. 

And here I may be allowed to express the hope, not only that 
Mr. Gamctt's papers on the Keltic tongues, but that all his 
writings upon philological subjects, may be published. They are 
by far the best works in comparative grammar and ethnology of 
the century. 

The earliest contributions to Keltic philology, by Kaspar 
Zeuss, are to be found in the third chapter of his valuable work 
on the Germans and the Neighbouring Tribes (Die Deutsche und 
die Nachbarstamme), under the words Kelten, Bel^a, Britanni, 
Hihemischey etc. 

AsGarnett demands a publisher, Zeuss calls for a translator — 
for the work under notice at least. His more specific lucubra- 
tions are in Latin, and, so being, are more accessible. Indi- 
vidually, my obligations to his learning and industry are beyond 
compute. It is with a sense of actual pain that, whilst opposing his 
conclusions, I have here and elsewhere availed myself of his &ctB. 
In thinking of this, I feel myself one of the most ungrateful of 
writers. Like the present premier, when he takes the oath that 
excludes Hebrew tax-payers and millionaire loan-contractors 
from an English House of Commons, I ** blush inwardly." 

In his last, and more decidedly Keltic work, the Grammatica 
Celtica, Zeuss relics chiefly on the data he has himself seen, and 
he seems to have looked about for them. Of the Irish he makes 
much ; for, with praiseworthy caution — with no more caution, 
however, than the intricate nature of the subject demands — he 
draws a clear and definite distinction between the matter and 
the form of the materials he has to deal with. He acts upon the 
safe rule, that the age of the language is to be measured by the 
age of the writing which conveys it to posterity. It cannot, of 
course, be younger than this. Even if younger than the MS. in 
which it is found, it is not, and cannot be, younger than the man 
who wrote, and the pen and ink wherewith it was written. But 
may it not be older ? It may, and it may not. It may, if a 
y)oem, have been composed by a bard long since dead, and written 
on the particular MS. on which we find it, by some copyist of a 
later age. But, granting that this is the case, what security has 
the modem critic that the language may not be that of the 
copyist instead of the original composer ? Experience tells lu 
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that accommodations of the kind here implied are common^ both 
in the matter of time and place ; both in respect to the stage in 
which a language appears, and the dialect in which it is em- 
bodied. 

Hence we get the good rule, that, in all cases of obscure and 
fragmentary literature, the age of the M.S. is the maximum age 
of the language it preserves. Zeiiss acts on this, and he acts 
wisely. To works like the Laws of flowel Dha, and the 
Mabinogion, he gives, as far as the matter and the date of their 
composition goes, a comparatively high antiquity. To the gram- 
matical forms, and to their orthography, he gives the antiquity of 
the parchment on which they are written, certainly nothing 
higher, possibly something lower. 

' With this rule for the deiinition of antiquity, he gives a 
preference to the Irish over the Welsh. The facts connected 
with the former are certainly interesting. They show the extent 
to which the Irish monks were employed, actively, and appa- 
rently successfully, on the diffusion of the light of the Gospel in 
countries far beyond the seas that encompassed Ireland. They 
indicate the presence of disciples and successors of 8t. Columban, 
in Switzerland, on the Ilhine, in Bavaria, in Belgium, and in 
France. One monk gets as far as Kief, and back again. They 
show that monastery after monastery contained Irish inmates — 
few or many — sometimes called Anglos, or Saxons, but more 
generally Scots. 

I confess that, after no trifling amount of discursive and mis- 
cellaneous reading, amongst an eminently discursive and miscella- 
neous mass of books appertaining to ancient Ireland and its civili- 
zation, Christianity, and influence— reading, which had struck me 
as much more tending to the glorification of Uibemia, and things 
Hibernian, than to any useful criticism, the hard, though isolate 
and fragmentary facts, in the way of Irish learning, and Irish 
migratory zeal, that these notices conveyed, raised my opinion of 
the early missionaries of Christianity much more than the ac- 
counts of their vaunted learning and doubtful civilization with 
which the ordinary over-patriotic histories teem. 

The MSS. for the earliest Irish, quoted by Zeuss, are the 
following :— 

The glosses on Priscian.— These are in the library of Si. 
Gallen. They are marginal and interlinear; written in three 
hands. A few are in the Ogham character ; the majority in the 
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ordinary Latin. The seventh century is the assigned date of 
these glosses on Priscian. 

The glosses of the Codex Paulinus. — ^This is a MS. in the 
library of the University, originally of the Cathedral of Wirtz- 
burg. They apply to the Epistles of St. Paul. The Pauline 
glosses are not older, though possibly as old as the Priscian. 

The Milan glosses. — These are a Commentary on the Psalms, 
rightly or wrongly ascribed to St. Jerome. They are, perhaps, 
as old as the preceding. 

The glosses on Beda, in the Carlsruhe Library. — Somewhat 
later than the Milan, Wirtzburg, and St. Gallen MSS. 

The Carlsruhe glosses on Priscian. — ^In some parts these are 
based upon the St. Gallcn MS., or, at any rate, orig^te in a 
common source. In others they are independent. 

The St. Gallcn Incantations, or formulae for effecting charms; 
more or less metrical, if not poetical, in character. 

The Codex Camaracensis. — This contains Ganones Hibenii 
Concilii, a.d. 684. The MS., however, belongs to the ninth 
century. 

Of works of equal antiquity with these (the test being aa 
above), in the British division of the Keltic tongues, Zeusa gives 
fewer for Wales than for Ireland. They are : — 

WELSH. 

1. Codex Oxoniensk prior (Bodleian, originally NE. D. 2. 19, 
now F. 4. 4 — 32), containing glosses on Eutychius and Ovid's 
Ars Amandi, also the alphabet of coelbren y heirdd, along 
with De menmris et ponderihm quadam, Camhrica itUermixia 
laterusy pp. 22*— 23«. 

2. Cod^x Oxontensis posterior (Bodleian, originally NE. B. 
5. 9, now MS. Bodl. 572), mcmbranaceus, formsB minoris, res 
thcologicas continens, in medio autem; and p. 41^, usque ad 47* 
persa quaedam Latina ad pnebendam pueris verborum copiam (at 
videtur) cum vocibus Cambricis, qusB scriptsB sunt aut supra vo- 
cabula latina aut post ea in linea cum signo i. glossatorum solito. 

3. Cod^x JScclena Lichfeldensis (antea Landavensis). The 
Gospels, with certain entries of donations made to the Cathedral 
of Landaff — adnotatsB sunt Latine, sed cum nominibus vel etiam 
sententiis Cambricis. Published by Wanley. 

4. Folium LuxemhurgeiMe. Published by Mone, in 
Gallische Sprache. Karlsruhe, 1851. 
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5. Libw Zandavenni. 

6. Codex Legum Venedotianw, — Tlie Laws of Howell Dda. 
Yetustior omnibus legum codicibus qui extant 

7. Codex Ruber Hergettenm {the Red Bool of Sergeet). In 
the library of Jesus College. Intermediate between the Old and 
Middle British. 

OOBKISH. 

1. The Cotton MSB., British Museum, Yesp. A. 14. 

2. Carmen de PauUme ChruU. 

▲XMOBICAK. 

* 

1. Glosses in the Chartularies of the Monasteries of Bhedon 
and Landerin. 

2. Yita S. Nonn», or (Nonitse). A mystery of the twelfth 
century. Published as the Bukat anUen Nonn^ with an Introduo- 
tion by the Abb^ Sionnet, and with a literal translation by M. 
Legonidec. Paris, 1837. 

He concludes with a notice, which the next chapter will 
explainr— qusB apud Maroellum Burdigalensem, Yirgilium Gram- 
maticum, in glossa Malbergica leguntur peregrina, inaudita vel 
incognita, si quis quesiverit in hoc opere, non inveniat : in his 
omnibus enim equidem neo inveni yocem Celtioam nee invenio. 

Dieffenbach's Celtics, published in '89 and '40, at Stuttgaid, 
is yaluable in respect to tiie number of glosses it contains, and, 
also, for the amount of information upon other points of Kelt 
ethnology. 



SECTION YIL 

SKETCH, ETC. SPECULATI09S AKD COHTBOYERST — THE MALBEaO 

GLOSSES — LEO— HSTXB — HOITS — HOLTZMUTV. 

I am not aware of any writer of authority having attempted 
to reverse the statement of Prichard as to the fact of the Keltic 
languages belonging to the so-called Indo-European class, espe- 
cially since its confirmation and adoption by Bopp and Pictet 
In the possibility, however, of its being, at the same time, Indo- 
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European and something else, lies the germ of any amount of 
speculation. There is the germ, too, of any amount of specula- 
tion in the questions concerning the details of the Keltic name. 
What were the Belgse, etc. ? There is the germ too of any 
amount of speculation in respect to the route taken by the Welsh 
and Gaels in their journey from Asia to Europe, — for from 
Asia (by hypothesis) they came. If any one, besides myself, 
has steadily and consistently ignored their Eastern origin, and 
made them simple Europeans of the West of Europe, the fact is 
unknown to me. 

Where there is speculation, there is also controversy ; hence 
the heading of the present chapter. 

Into these speculations and controversies able men have 
entered ; and, when able men write, some result or other is the 
consequence. They may be wrong. Nevertheless, they ventilate 
the subject, and suggest ideas. 

The chief point, however, which the very equivocal works of 
the present chapter illustrate, is the state of the philological mind in 
Germany. In England, etymology (as we are told by the scholars 
of Germany, and as many of us tell ourselves) is less of a 
science than it is capable of being made. On the contrary, it is 
conjectural, empirical ; sensible, perhaps, in its best form ; but 
still empirical and conjectural. In the clever manipulation of 
letters, in the doctrine of Ablaut, and Anlaut, and Inlaut, and 
Lautverwechselung, and Lautverschiebung, and the like com- 
pounds of Laut, we are less au fait than our neighbours. The 
consequence is, that, in Great Britain, loose etymology, and looser 
ethnology, is nothing more than what we expect. In Germany, 
however, philology has its laws — is a science. As a consequence of 
this, the loose conjectures of any old and vicious school in philology 
are exploded, obliterated, dead and buried, never more to rise. 
Loose conjectures in ant/ school are exploded — the loose conjec- 
tures of the old Keltic school most especially. 

Such is the theory. The practice is widely different If the 
so-called laws of the letter-changes are worth the paper on 
which they are written, they are worth something as safeguards 
against illegitimate ingenuity and eccentric conjecture ; against 
all tliose unsatisfactor}' uncertainties which have brought dis- 
credit on the study of most languages, and on that of the 
Keltic most especially. So far, however, are they from having 
exhibited any conservative or cautionary qualities, that the men 
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whose results most nearly approach those of the Keltic scholars 
of the last century, are precisely those whose mastery over the 
alphabet, in the way of letter-change, is the greatest. 

The chief point, then, which the following works illustrate is 
the insufficiency of the so-called Laws of Letter-change as a 
safeguard against uncertainty and eccentricity. 

The work of Leo, upon the Malberg glosses (Malbergische 
Glosscn, Halle '42), is to the effect that certain glosses upon a 
copy of the Lex Salica are Belgian and Kelt. The meaning of 
the word Molbcrg is uncertain. There is no evidence of its 
being the name of a place ; none of its being that of a man. 
The syllable malb- and malberg- precedes several of the glosses. 
Hence the use of the term. Leo's doctrine, that these glosses 
were Keltic, was soon controverted — by Clement, at first, after- 
wards by Qrimm, and others. The opinion of Zeuss is given in 
the extract of the preceding chapter. One of the most sugges- 
tive portions of Leo's work is the following list : — 



LATIN. 


GAKI.IO. 


LATHf. 


OABLIO. 


anima 


anam 


cella (tem- 


ceall 


aurum 


or 


plum) 




argentum 


airgoit 


cingulum 


ceangal 


amnis 


amhuin 


caccare 


cac- 


alius 


aU 


circulus 


cearcall 


agere 


ac- 


comu 


com 


aer 


aer 


caput 


ceap 


alero 


al- 


quinque 
quid? 


cuignear 


angor (subst.) 


anngur 


ciod 


aguus 


uaghn 


quaestio 


ceasd(quaererey 


acer 


acar, achear 




ceasg) 
caindigneacht 


ager 


acar 


quantitas 


annulus 


ainne 


quando 


can 


armentum 


airmheadh 


quatuor 


ceatair 


arare 


ar- 


qualitas 


cailidheacht 


arduus 


ard 


caterva 


ceatarbh 


bonus 


bonn, buan 


certus (Justus, 


ooart 


bos 


bo 


fidelis) 




brachium 


braic 


cera 


oeir 


balbus 


balhh 


cista 


ciste 


betula 


beith 


coma 


ciamh 


caro (camis) 


cania 


clucre 


da-, dois- 


coecus 


caoo 


clavus 


clo 


celare 


ceil- 


credere 


creid- 


coelum 


ceal 


copiao 


coib, coip 
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LATIN. 


OABUC 


causa 


cais 


heros 


earr 


caulis 


coilis 


fallere 


feall 


calo 


ciola, giola 


; falsus 


falsa 


cortex 


coirt, cort, 


fanum 


fan 




cart 


fagUR 


fcagha 


corbis 


carb 


ferre 


beir- 


columba 


colum 


femina 


femen 


columna 


columan 


frater 


brathair 


communis 


coimin 


fidelis 


feidil 


cumulare 


comhal 


femim 


iem, iairan 


canere 


can- 


granum 


gran 


clinare (incli- 


claon- 


galea 


galia 


nare) 




gignere 


gin- 


canna 


gainne 


grex 


gragli, graidh. 


can is 


cu (in obi. cas. 




greigh 




cuin) 


garrire 


giorac 


corpus 


corp 


gladius 


cladhmhy 


canabis 


cnaib, canaib 




cloidhimh 


carrus 


carra, carr 


hyems 


geimhre 


cor (cordis) 


croidhe 


hora 


uair 


caballus 


cabal, capall 


horlos 


gort 


cura 


car 


ira 


ii 


cuniculus 


cuinin 


insula 


• • 

mm 


capcre 


gabb 


lorica 


loireach 


caper 


gabhar 


lac 


lachd, laith 


clamor 


glaim 


lectum 


leacht (grab- 


cucullus 


cuach 




lager) 


catus 


cat 


legere 


leigh- 


crocus 


croch 


lana 


olann 


calx (kalk) 


cailc 


luna 


luan 


caseus 


caise 


licere 


leig 


calvus 


calbh 


laena 


l^an 


cams 


cara 


linum 


lin 


candela 


cainneal 


luscus 


lusca 


capo 


cabun 


locus 


loc 


caula 


cobhail 


lacus 


loch 


comimpere 


coirip 


latus 


leathan 


corrigere 


coirigh 


meretrix 


meirdreach 


centum 


ceat 


mos 


mos 


dare 


doigb- 


mel 


mil 


durus 


diur 


mons 


moin 


domus 


dom 


miles 


mileadh 


deccm 


deicb 


manus 




dcus 


dia 


mator 


mathair 


bis (fiir duis) 


dis 


mutus 


muite 


duo 


do 


memoria 


meamhoiri 


eqnuR 


each 


mcnsis 


mion 
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LATIN. 


QAELIO. 


LATIN. 


oAsua 


menfl 


mcin 


scopulus 


Bcealp 


miftcere 


mcasg- 


scutum 


Bciath 


malitia 


mailis 


scrinium 


serin 


mola 


mol 


scrutari 


Bcrud- 


macula 


machuil 


scopa 


Bcuab 


mille 


mile 


stare 


sdad- 


modus 


modh 


sex 


se 


mare 


muir 


septem 


seacht 


nidus 


nid 


senis 


Bean 


numerus 


niumhuir 


sequor 
saliva 


seich- 


nebula 


neabhul 


seile 


novem 


nao 


signum 


sighin 


novus 


no 


sigillum 


sigle 


notus (clarusy 


cno 


siccare 


sioc- 


insignia) 




sensus 


Riunsa 


nox 


nocht 


soror 


sinr 


nux 


cnudh, cnu 


Bugere 


sagb- 


opus 


obuir 


sonus 


Bon 


ovis 


aodh 


somnus 


BoaimbneaB 


ovum 


obh 


stannum 


Btan 


orare 


or- 


salix 


Bail (dimin. 


octo 


ocht 




Baileog) 


oleum 


ola 


sol 


BUl 


pes 


cos 


scdero 


Buidb- 


pluma 


clumh 


secale 


Beagal 


prudens 


cruite 


saltare 


Baltr— sealtr 


purpura 


corcur 


tauroB 


tarbh 


portus 


port 


tilia 


teile 


poena 


plan 
Ian 


tpannuB 


tiama 


plenus 


timor 


time 


planum 
lex (rectum) 


lana 


tres 


tri 


reacht 


tribus 


treabh 


rigidus 


righin 


teUos 


tealla, tealliir 


rex 


righ, ris 


terra 


tir 


remigaro 


ramhaich 


unuB 


aon 


rota 


roth 


ongoiB 


ioiiig% langy 


rosa 


ro8 




ang, aoga 


saccus 


sao 


ungcre 


«ng-, ong 


sagitta 


saigbiot 


unere 


ur (das fener) 


sanuB 


saine 


vinum 


fion 


suayis 


saimh 


vir 


fear (in obi. 


satietas 


saith 




casuB: fir) 


sal 


salann 


▼eroB 


fior 


con-solari 


solas- 


vicuB 


fich 


similis 


samhail 


verbum 


fearb 


simul 


iomaille 


voBpcra 


feaaoor 


Rcapha 


scafa 


Tilis 


feOe 
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LATIN. GAELIC. 

vita bith, beatha 

vallum fal 

vulpes uulp 



LATIN. GAELIC. 

vates faidh 

vagina. faigin. 



Dr. Meyer, in his paper on the Importance of the study 
of the Celtic Language, as exhibited in the Modem Celtic 
dialects still extant {Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science^ 1847), thinks {inter alia) that "The 
Celtic nation transported itself from Asia, and more particularly 
from Asiatic Scythia, to Europe, and to this country, by two 
principal routes, which it resumed at different epochs, and thus 
formed two great streams of migration, flowing, as it were, 
periodically. The one in a south-western direction, proceeding 
through Syria and Egypt, and thence along the northern coast of 
Africa, reached Europe at the Pillars of Hercules, and passing on 
through Spain to Oaul, here divided itself into three branches, 
the northern of which terminated in Qreat Britain and Ireland, 
the southern in Italy, and the eastern, running along the Alps 
and the Danube, terminated only near the Black Sea, not &r 
from the point where the whole stream is likely to have 
originated. The other great stream, proceeding in a more direct 
line, reached Europe at its eastern limit, and passing through 
European Scythia, and from thence partly through Scandinavia, 
partly along the Baltic, through Prussia (the Polena of the 
Sagas, and Pwyl of the Triads), and through Northern Ger- 
many, reached this country, and hence the more western and 
northern islands across the German Ocean, or hazy sea, Qt 
these two streams or lines of Celtic migration, which, with 
reference to this country, we may distinguish by the names of 
the western and eastern stream, the former, although the leas 
direct, seems to be the more ancient in history, and to have 
reached this country several centuries before the other. The 
principal nations belonging to it are the KiKra^ of Spain (to 
whom this name particularly refers) and the Oalli, the latter 
being the parent stock of the three tribes which successively 
possessed this island, and successively bestowed upon it the three 
names by which it is mentioned in the records of classical and 
national literature. Each of these names corresponds with that 
of the tribe itself, both being taken from the chief god wor- 
shipped by each tribe, on whom they always bestowed a two- 
fold character, one general, as god of the sun, and one special, 
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their own warlike leader and protector — their heros ep<mftfnu9. 
These three tribes are the following : — 

" 1st. The Alwani (Alauni Alani), who took their name from 
their god Alw^ and after him called this island Alto-ion {AKuvttoVf 
Albion) ; i.^. the island of Alw. 

'' 2nd. The Aedui, who took their name from tlieir god Aed 
(the Aedd Mawr of the triads), and after him called this island 
Aeddon or Eiddyn (£din), a name preserved in that of the town 
of Edinburgh (Welsh. Caer, or Dinas Eiddyn ; GhBlic, Din Eidin). 
The name under which the Acdni of Great Britain and Ireland 
are most frequently quoted, and which, contrasted with the other, 
may be called their secular name, is that of the Brigantea 
(identical with the Welsh family name Brychan, and the Irish 
Breoghan), and to be derived from the Welsh word hryoh, Oelio 
hreagy fuscus. 

** 3rd. The Britons (Brython), who took their name from their 
god Bryt or Pryd (the Prydyn ap Aedd Mawr of the Triads), 
and after him called this island Brytain (Tnys Prydain), Oieat 
Britain.'' 

Mone finds the Kelts all over Europe ; in Germany, in Bar* 
matia, in Greece, in Italy (See Celtische Fhrsehungm wmr 
OeMchichte MitteleuropaSy 1857). 

Iloltzmann, on the other hand, makes the Kelts of Gaol to 
have been Germans, writing very loosely and very mdely ; in- 
deed, it is worth remarking that, in proportion as their critioiam 
runs wild, the courtesy of the writers decreases. Eeltomaniao 
and Teutonomaniac are common terms in the philological arena of 
Germany. Yet Mone, Holtzmann, and Meyer are, in all pro- 
bability, greater adepts in letter-changes and the like than anj 
scholar in Great Britain either is or cares to be. 



SECTION vni. 



PRESENT COXDITIOX A^D PB0SPECT8 OF THX PHILOLOGICAX XTRVO- 

GKAPHT OP THE KELTS. 

The remarks of the proceeding sections, and, more especiaUj 
the last, shew that the writer by no means thinks well of 
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the present state of Kelt scholarship. In QtenDanj, where the 
rules and cautions involyed in the so-called laws of the letter- 
changes are the most carefully studied, the licence of specu- 
lation is the wildest. There is something worse than mere bad 
manners in writers calling one another Keltomaniacs, and Teu- 
tonomaniacs. There is the evidence of certain opinions having 
taken a very extreme form. There is, also, the still more decided 
evidence to one of these two extremes being wrong. One must, 
both mat/ be so. 

Whether the clever manipulation of letter-changes has, by en- 
abling men to go wrong according to system, done as much harm 
as it is destined to do, is doubtful. It is pretty certain that it 
has done, almost, all the good of which it is capable. For all 
useful purposes Prichard used it, the results being what we have 
seen. It is not, then, from this quarter that any advancement 
of Kelt ethnology is to be expected. 

An improved logic, and a greater sobriety of idea, combined 
with a great breadth of view, are the real desiderata, at least, for 
the settlement of the more general questions. 

An improved logic, combined with a greater sobriety of idea, 
is especially needed for the separation of the two questions in- 
volved in the title and contents of the present work. All that is 
legitimately deduced from any amount whatever of similarity 
between a language spoken on the Shannon, and a language 
spoken on the Ganges, is a connection between the two. The 
nature of this connection is a separate problem. If writers con- 
fuse the two, they only shew their own one-sidcdness of view. 

Out of several alternatives they see but one. If Dr. Prichard 
had written on the ''Western Origin of the Sanskrit Language," 
learned men in Bombay and Calcutta would have accused him, 
olF-hand, of an undue amount of assumption. Might not the 
Keltic have originated in the East } Might not both Keltic and 
Sanskrit have been propagated from some intermediate point ? 
Is not the Indus as far from the Severn, as the Severn from the 
Indus. All this might have been asked, and that legitimately. 
Mutatis vnitatidiR, all this should be asked now. That certain 
things wcstcm, and certain things eastern are connected is true. 
That the origin of the connection is in Asia is an assumption. 
The first step towards an advancement, then, in Kelt ethnology 
is to separate the questions. The result may he what it now 
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b (for this, though I have decided it for myself, I do not pretend 
to prejudge for others), or it may be something different ; only 
let the two questions be separated. 

An improved logic, combined with a greater sobriety of idea, 
b necessary for the investigation of the Kelt area of Europe. 
That nations may bear similar, and even identical names, without 
being allied, has been shewn. The inference is that some of the 
Kelts) and GalatsB of antiquity may have been as different from the 
Gauls of Gallia, as a modem Gallician of Spain is different ftom 
a modem Gallician of Austria. What occurs at the present 
moment in the way of identity of name and difference of ethno- 
logical character may have occured two thousand years ago. The 
full bearing of this should be admitted and acted on. 

An improved logic, combined with a greater breadth of view, 
should regulate all the conclusions that rest upon a certain 
amount of similarity between the Keltic, and languages like 
the Hebrew, Coptic, Albanian, etc. It is not a question as to 
whether there is, or is not, a certain amount of reaemblanoe ; but 
a question as to what that resemblance implies. Does it. denote 
any special affinity ? or, does it merely denote those general 
relations which all languages bear to each other? In most 
(probably in all) cases, similarities of the kind in question are 
merely so much evidence to the unity of language in generaL 

I have spoken of an improved logic ; I might hare said aooid- 
thing about an improvement of the spirit mod temper in whieh 
such a logic should be applied. The miserable spirit of partimi- 
ship, however, which delights in the contrast between the Kelt 
and Anglo-Saxon (each glorified at the ezpence of the other, 
according to the nationality of the writer), scarcely deserres 
notice in scientific works. The self-satisfied German, the soscap- 
tible Kelt of the journals and the platforms, may be left to tta 
enjoyment of their own extreme forms of eooentrie ethnologj. 

** Non ragiamo di lor, mai guard' e paaa.** 

Let men write about England and Wales, without dragging in 
the somewhat equivocal history of the successes of the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon race in the old and new worlds. 

That these negative rules, if adhered to, will do more to pro- 
mote Kelt ethnology than all the letter-changes of the great eon- 
tinental philologues I firmly believe. But something more than 
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mere negations is wanted. The specific comparisons most likely 
to be productive of results may be indicated. 

The fact of the Keltic being the language of the extreme 
west is one of no little importance. It simplifies investigation by 
making certain uffinities impossible. Beyond the Hebrides, and 
the coast of Gal way, there is nothing but the mythic Atlantis in 
which either affinities, or an approach to afilnities, can be found 
or dreamed of. Whatever else the Gaelic may be, it is not of 
western origin. 

On the east, north, and south, there are two languages with 
which its immediate geographical contact is undeniable — the 
Basque and the German. This it was, as the language of Gallia» 
as the language of its original site, and, not as the language of 
any migratory, intrusive, or conquering population. Simply as 
the Gallic of Gaul, it had a certain amount of Basque or Iberio 
on its southern, a certain amount of German on its eastern, 
northern, or north-eastern frontier. 

As few, however, have held that the German and Basque lan- 
guages were ever conterminous, other languages, besides these 
two, must have helped to form the original Keltic frontier, 
which lay within the present kingdom of Piedmont, Switzerland, 
the Tyrol, and the non-German districts of the Upper Rhine. 
What these were is a matter upon which much speculation may 
be expended, and much difierence of opinion maintained. In- 
deed, one of the mere preliminaries is a question of vast range 
and many phases. This is the question — Whether the earlier ex- 
istence of some group of dialects, now extinct, is, or is not, 
to be assumed. Assume it, and there is no end to the com- 
plications and doubts which may arise. Assume it, and the 
natural obscurity of this, and similar questions, increases. Bat 
let it be argued that what is called the rule of Parsimony 
is opposed to the assumption. Let the doctrine, that causes 
are not to be multipled unnecessarily, have its ftdl weight. In 
this case the problem lies within narrower bounds, and some 
stock already in existence is the fact with which we have to 
deal. 

The present writer adheres entirely, and without reserve, to 
this latter view ; as well on the strength of the facts with which 
he is supplied d posteriori, as on the d priori rule by which he 
regulates the argument. So doing, he sees only two other Ian- 
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guages, which y at the fir%t view, claim notioe — the Northern 
Latin in its oldest form, and the Western Slayonic. The ftrwt 
may have reached sufficiently far in the direction of Gaul to have 
touched some portion of the Keltic area, or, vMi vend, aome 
portion of the Keltic area, may have touched upon Italy. The 
Ligurian, probably, did this. 

The Slavonic is held by few to have been in immediate 
contact with anything Kelt. Nevertheless, an exoeedinglj 
strong case can be made out in favour of the forms of speech 
at present represented by the Czekh of Bohemia, and the 
Serb of Lusatia, having extended as far westward as the 
Rhine. If so, the western boundary of the Keltic of Oallia 
was German on the Upper, Slavonic on the Lower, Bhine. The 
direct affinities of the Kelt and Slavonic have been greatly 
overlooked. Few Slavonic scholars knew either Welsh or Irish ; 
few Kelts either Polish or Bohemian ; whereas, the nnmben of 
both who know either English or German are high. No wonder, 
then, that the accidental circumstances noticed in a previous 
chapter have determined the opinion of learned men towards the 
belief that the Slavonic is one of the languages with which the 
Keltic is connected, indirectly rather than directly. 

Now, none of these frontiers — Basque, German, Latin, or Sla- 
vonic — imply any very high antiquity, or any inordinate amount 
of movement and migration. Neither do they point to thoee 
very early times when the geographical relations of the different 
languages of Europe were notably different from what they are 
at present. On the contrary, they belong to the beginning of the 
historic period — say to the time of Julius CtBsar, or (more 
roundly and conveniently still) to the beginning of the Christian 
era. They belong to the state of things as it stood 1800 years 
ago. 

What, however, if (say), 1000 years before, the German 
language lay more inland, the Keltic more to the north, the Fin 
of Livonia, Courland, and East Prussia, more to the west and 
south ? In such a case the northernmost specimens uf the Keltie, 
and the south-westoni Fin, may have been in contact. I do not 
say that this is the oim*. I only say that, in case the Fin elcmenta 
in the Keltic, or tho Kelt elementN in tho Fin, be found to be 
numerous enough to justify the doctrine of a special affinity, the 
possibility of an ordinary geographical contact must be home in 
mind. Now Fin affinities being abundant in Keltic, the only 
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qaestioii ia aa to their nature. Aro they general or special * 
They may rery easily be epecial.' 

The reasons for their being this are foreshadowed in th« re- 
marks upon tho Kelt frontier. Common scnae tells us that the 
closest affinities of a given language are likely to lie in the 
closest geographical contact. When this ia not the ease, thei« 
hare generally been intrusions and displaecments of some kind- 
That such is often tho ease is well known. At the same time, as 
a general rule, the first compnrisona should bo made with the 
frontager languages. If this be done, our results, though 
common-place in their character, will, most probably, be true. 
If this be done, fewer discoveries will be made ; but tho«e few 
will be real. If this be done, comparative philology will have 
fewer brilliant points ; — tho brightness, however, such as it is, 
will be that of the true rather than the false diamond. Common 
sense, and a clear view of the rf priori presumptions, are the 
nine parts of the law in ethnology. 

The frontager tongues, then, of the Keltic area first demand 
notice. Of this there is no doubt. Whether they are exactly 
the tongues that are here enumerated, viz. tbe. Latin, Slavonic, 
German, Basque, and Fin (?), is nn open ({uestion. It is only 
oerlain that it is not with these that the majority of the com- 
parisons have, hitherto, been made. 

That this is not the direction in which the common and 
current comparisons have been made, is clear from what has 
preceded. For one writer who has looked at the Serb or 
Bohemian, twenty hove troubled themselves about tho Hebrew 



' The fuUowing form* of the nrdinul numenli arc iutnotin^ ; tbe Oitiak 
being the UgriaD of tliu ritrr Oby : 



SlMHd 


dcu-tni 


ki-i»( 


Third 


tri-o«rf 


V.iUm.1 


Faurlh 


pedwitr-(W 




FiftM 


puai-m»rf 


•rt-HM( 


sitai 


gwrthtwrf 


kyda-jiMl 


StffnlA 


.fiUi-.W 


tiret->wr 


KigKlk 


"711i-r«l 


nida-mrt 



Syinlh DJiw-vM ■p-jimg-ni** 

In Siriuijui and Watuk the fomu ore W and uti. Tbiu J^i _ wil^f 
(S), and Til-<ir> (W). On the olhn IwDd, hoKcvCT, thorr !• tmaa fut b«lir<> 
ingthalu Mhutwen lott, itaee the Wuliak AirlAi'nf ii kiUn'-naii. 
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and Phcnician. The Fin affinities have been noticed incidentally. 
The Bosque has been most especially neglected ; not so much, 
however, because it was unknown, but because it was supposed to 
stand in contrast, rather than in contact, with any ordinary form 
of speech. Even the German affinities have been introduced as 
something requiring more than ordinary evidence, so decided has 
been the tendency to oppose rather than reconcile the two leading 
populations of Western Europe. The Latin aspect only has been 
fairly studied; and here how little has been done in an eminently 
promising field ! 

There is no error without its explanation. The pretermid- 
sion of the Fin and Basque comparisons is easily accounted for. 
AccordiDg to the ordinary views of the so-called Indo-European 
group, they belonged to a wholly different division ; in which 
ciise everything within the Indo-European pale was to bo ex- 
hausted before cither of the languages in question was resorted 
to. What, however, if the Keltic were an outlying member of its 
class, and the Basque and Fin were the tongues through which 
it came in contact with the languages of the rest of the world ? 
In such a case they would be in a relation better understood 
by Uie naturalist than the philologne, a relation which the 
diagrams of the zoologist and botanist may conveniently be mado 
to illustrate — the relation of an osculant group. 

Such is, most probably, the case. If not — if the Fin and 
Bosque be not the nearest approaches to the Keltic, after the lan- 
guages of the Germon, Sarmatian, and classical stocks, there 
has been displocement and intrusion, and one of the three lan- 
guages is not tn situ. The original situSf however, being asoer- 
tiiined, either the philological affinities will be those suggested by 
the geographical Relations, or a phenomenon of extreme rarity 
will be presented. This is what common sense tells us to expecU 
This is what the wide and careful induction from the distribn- 
tiou of existing languages confirms. 
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